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MR. STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 


“T do not think that the annals of African travel present anything so lamentable as 
the story of the rear-column ; and the most remarkable feature of it all is the indis- 
putable loyalty by which every person in it is animated.’’—Extract from letter of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley to Sir W. Baritelot, Bart., April, 1890. 


Tue recent publication of The Diaries and Letters of Major Bart- 
telot has called forth from Mr. Stanley a renewed attack upon the 
officers of the Rear-guard. In order to clear himself from the charges 
brought by Major Barttelot’s brother, he not only lays all blame for 
disaster upon that officer and his subordinates, but makes counter- 
charges and grave insinuations against all. He is reported to have 
said, in reference to the three surviving white men of the Rear-guard :— 
“If they could have shown me that they protested, I would have 
accepted their written protest and published it as their justification ; 
but as they could not, what could I do but include them all in one 
condemnation.” What he demands, in a letter addressed to me, is 
“documentary evidence” that I protested against the action of 
Major Barttelot on certain occasions. It is not customary for an 
officer in the army to write a protest to the general conducting the 
campaign whenever the subordinate’s opinion differs from that of 
his superior. But even if we look upon the relief of Emin Pasha 
as not being a military expedition, it would have been wrong for me 
to have devoted my time to writing out protests in order to draw 
from my commanding officer replies that would serve to incriminate 
him. Such an idea is not likely to occur to an honourable man. 
When our opinions were asked they were given, and if they differed 
from those of our superior we did not feel bound to demand from 
Major Barttelot a written paper exonerating us from blame. 

Mr. Stanley says we should have forced our opinions upon Major 
Barttelot, and should have obliged him to act as we thought fit. The 
absurdity of this proposition is apparent when it is suggested that 
we might each have had a different idea of what was expedient on 
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a given occasion, and yet we ought, according to Mr. Stanley, to have 
made our superior act in four different ways. On one occasion the 
opinion of all four subordinates was taken: two advised one thing, 
and two the opposite; the result was that Major Barttelot gave the 
casting vote, and the action that two of us strenuously opposed was 
carried out against our wishes. It is apparent, therefore, that here, 
as in all cases, the majority ruled; yet Mr. Stanley says that I should 
have obliged Major Barttelot to carry out my individual view of the 
case ; or, in other words, that I should have forced Major Barttelot on 
all occasions to act upon my advice, failing which I became responsible 
for actions against which I had made a verbal protest. His demand 
that my protestations should all have been made in writing is sin- 
gular ; it would be far more reasonable for me to demand documentary 
evidence from him to prove that I failed to protest against Major 
Barttelot’s actions. 

What is still more serious is that he brings against me charges of 
the gravest character unsupported by documentary or any other 
evidence. He goes so far as to condemn me unheard, and then 
reiterates his accusations when it has been plainly pointed out to 
him that his own words are proof that I was not responsible. 

Mr. Stanley asserts that Major Barttelot could not take any 
important steps without the sanction of three of his subordinates ; 
he indicates that Major Barttelot was absolutely unable to act with- 
out our consent. If our opinions were not enforced, we each became 
responsible for what occurred. This is not substantiated by the 
written instructions of Mr. Stanley in which, as regards me, he 
writes: —‘ When Messrs. Troup and Ward are here, pray admit them 
to your confidence and let them speak freely their opinions.” This 
does not mean that Major Barttelot cannot act without our consent; 
indeed, it only requests him to tell us what he thought, and to let us 
tell him what we thought, leaving him free to do what he willed. 
Mr. Stanley knows, as a matter of fact, that on more than one 
occasion I was not consulted about vital steps, and knew nothing 
about them; and also on one occasion which he specifies, he is well 
aware that I was too seriously ill to be present at any council, and 
yet he holds me responsible for the event, and even going further, 
holds me responsible for things that occurred long after I had been 
invalided home on the certificate of the medical officer in charge of 
our camp. 

The charge that we subordinates failed to force Major Barttelot 
to accept our opinions and to act only upon them is so extraordinary 
that it needs no further comment. According to Mr. Stanley’s 
written instructions given to Major Barttelot and his letter to me 
personally, | was a subordinate officer, and had no further responsi- 
bility than any other subordinate officer would ordinarily have had. 
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While quite ready to accept such blame as I deserve, I see no rea- 
son why I should be censured for actions for which I had no respon- 
sibility. Mr. Stanley has accused the officers of the Rear-guard of 
desiring to lay all the blame upon Major Barttelot. Having clearly 
shown that, by Mr. Stanley’s own words, I was not placed in a posi- 
tion to be made responsible for the condition of affairs, I would 
strive to lay before the reader matters that will enable him to discover 
where the responsibility for the failure of the Rear-guard actually 
does lie. 

In going over the conversation which Mr. Stanley gives as having 
taken place between himself and Major Barttelot on June 24th, 
1887, the impression is left upon the reader that Mr. Stanley then 
doubted the wisdom of placing Major Barttelot in command of 
Yambuya. He makes public his opinion of the Major on pages 73 
and 124 of his first volume, and we gather from various other events 
cursorily alluded to what knowledge Mr. Stanley had of his lieu- 
tenant’s character. We learn from this that Mr. Stanley knew then, 
just as well as he does now, that Major Barttelot lacked certain 
qualities that Mr. Stanley indicates a successful commander in Africa 
must possess, Yet, being aware of this, he deliberately gave him a 
post beset by innumerable difficulties and perils that would have 
tried to the utmost a man possessed of every virtue which Mr. Stanley 
himself points out that Major Barttelot lacked. The reasons he gives 
for his choice are contained in the following words (i. p. 103) :— 

“Had there been a person of equal rank with him, I should certainly have 
delegated this charge to another, not because of any known unfitness, but 
because he was so eager to accompany the advance-column. On reflecting on 
the capacity of the other gentlemen, and their eagerness being too well known 
to me, I informed the Major that I could not really undertake the responsi- 
bility of appointing youthful lieutenants to fill a post that devolved on him by 
rank, experience, and reputation.” 

The other officers, then, were, according to Mr. Stanley, both 
younger and of inferior rank. Asa matter of fact, some, if not all, of 
the members of the advance-guard were older than Major Barttelot, 
and in the rear-column Mr. Ward was the only one younger ; so the 
score of age really does not count. In regard to rank, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Stanley says, this was not a military expe- 
dition, and moreover we were all under the command of a civilian, 
Mr. Stanley. That it should have been any more derogatory to 
Major Barttelot to serve under another civilian is most extraordi- 
nary, but why should even that have been: required? Could not 
Mr. Stanley have avoided such a breach of military etiquette by 
complying with Major Barttelot’s eager request that he might go on 
with the advance-column? Could he not have left Lieutenant 
Stairs, Mr. Jephson, Mr. Nelson; or Mr. Jameson in charge of 
Yambuya? Mr. Stanley accuses me of a desire to have been com- 
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mander, but he has no authority for any such statement. At the 
time he made his decision I was working at the veriest drudgery in 
his service hundreds of miles away, yet he has never in any way 
recognized my services. 

So far it has not been explained why Mr. Stanley should ever 
have. taken upon this expedition a man who had what he now con- 
siders objectionable traits. But leaving aside for a moment Mr. 
Stanley’s opinion of Major Barttelot’s capacity or incapacity, let us 
look at another phase of the case which shows that the real respon- 
sibility for Yambuya lies upon Mr. Stanley, who gave to his lieu- 
tenant an impossible task. Judge him by his own statements. He 
advanced with utmost difficulty when he had four hundred lightly- 
burdened, picked carriers, and yet he now says he expected Major 
Barttelot, with half the number of men, to march with three times 
as many loads. Even granting for the moment that our men were 
fit to carry their loads, why did Mr. Stanley expect the 200 men 
under Major Barttelot’s command to accomplish a task so much 
more difficult than that in which his 400 men so nearly failed under 
more favourable circumstances ? 

But furthermore, not only were our men fewer in number, but, 
according to Mr. Stanley's statement, they were not in such good 
condition. He writes (i. p. 103): “It was decided... . that the 
healthiest men should be selected to proceed to Yambuya, and that 
the weakly should remain in Bolobo as a portion of Major Barttelot’s 
column..... We accordingly selected 125 men who appeared 
weakest in body, and left them at Bolobo.” These 125, with an 
additional 75 who were picked out at Yambuya as unfit to accom- 
pany the advance-column, made up the total of 200 who were left as 
carriers for the rear-column, and who were at that time expected by 
Mr. Stanley to require the assistance of 600 porters to carry the 700 
and more loads." Even reducing the loads by throwing away some, 
he gives the number to be carried by us as 550. According to his 
present explanation it is still apparent that he left 200 invalids to 
bring on many more loads than his 400 able-bodied men carried. 
His pencilled argument that our 200 men should make marches 
seven times over, and that in seventy-four days they could have 
marched fifty-four miles, is too extraordinary to require any refuta- 
tion. 

In addition to these remarkable demands, he even suggests in his 
conversation with Major Barttelot that the 200 heavily-laden 
invalids might advance twice as fast as his 400 travelled. “ F're- 








(1) Mr. Stanley makes an error in calculating in loads the amount of stores he left 
at Yambuya. It should be 177 loads. These, with the 493 loads brought up by me, 
make 670. Asa matter of fact there were, however, more than 700. According to his 
plan 800 men (Tippu-Tib’s 600 and our 200) were to carry 670 loads ! 
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quently,” he says, “you may be able to make two of our marches in 
one day.” How he anticipated that 200 men, whom he, at one time, 
expected would require the assistance of 600 auxiliary porters, 
should accomplish seven times the labour of his 400, is beyond 
my conception. 

Yet again let us suppose our men were fit for service: how were 
they to subsist in a district where Mr. Stanley’s advanced column 
nearly starved ? If it took us seventy-four days, as he suggests 
(i. p. 518), to make nine marches, this would force us to remain in a 
given district eight times as long as the advance-column was in it. 
He had to contend with the malign influences of the Arabs there, 
who enticed his men to desert—they would have had an easier task to 
persuade our overburdened, starving men to leave us. He encoun- 
tered natives armed with poisoned arrows, who attacked his men 
passing through their territory—-among this hostile tribe we should 
have been forced to live. His men cleared the last remnant of food 
from the famine-stricken district they traversed—here we must needs 
have suffered even greater privations. Yet, knowing all this, he 
asserts that we should have advanced to encounter all these perils and 
difficulties. The impossibility of such a task, even had it been men- 
tioned as one of the options given by Mr. Stanley’s written instruc- 
tions, would not have been entertained by the council of four, whose 
consent must have been obtained, Mr. Stanley says, before any vital 
steps were taken. Again and again it was said, if Mr. Stanley has 
failed, dying in his attempt to penetrate the forest with his picked 
force, as we feared by his continued silence must have been the 
case, how could we hope to succeed? Mr. Stanley now hints that 
our men by remaining at Bolobo were greatly refreshed and were 
more fit to encounter the trials of the march than those who set out 
from Yambuya with him. Had he rested six weeks in the camp on 
the Aruwimi, instead of setting out immediately, it is reasonable to 
suppose that his followers having recuperated their energies could 
then have travelled faster. Had he delayed that six weeks there 
would have been no necessity for leaving a Rear-guard at Yam- 
buya. He could then have marched with all his men and stores and 
he would have known what to do with Tippu-Tib if the Arab had failed 
in that time to produce the 600 carriers. He might also have utilised 
the information concerning a better route to the Lakes which was 
known tothe Arabs at Stanley Falls. Instead of waiting he advanced 
with all speed, leaving his lieutenant to his difficult task. There was 
one grave cause for anxiety among the officers of the Rear- guard : that 
was the fact that they received no messages from Mr. Stanley. Surely 
some terrible disaster must have overtaken him, we thought; he 
would not leave us so long without news if he were alive; therefore 
he must be dead, was the conclusion drawn by some. Thus day by 
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day we reasoned, as no news was received from him. When he left 
Yambuya it was with the avowed intention of returning there in 
November, 1887. According to his own account he only made two 
attempts to communicate with us during his absence of fourteen 
months. In September, 1887, he placed a letter addressed to Major 
Barttelot in the hands of the untrustworthy Arab, Ugarrowwa. As 
might have been anticipated, no effort was made by this man to deliver 
it. The only reasonable attempt made by Mr. Stanley was sending car- 
riers down after he had been away for eight months. He knew these 
men would have to encounter serious difficulties in traversing a country 
through which he had made his way wearily, and he had to offer them 
£10 apiece to urge them to volunteer for such a dangerous task. No 
other effort was made to send us news of his whereabouts, to urge us 
onward, or to point out the perils of the road. Yet he fancied we could 
not be far behind, and wondered that he had heard nothing of our 
advance! Here it should be noted in passing that it was odd that 
Mr. Stanley became anxious because the Rear-column did not over- 
take him. He knew that we would not start on his track for six 
weeks or possibly more. He might reasonably have imagined that 
we were not many miles behind, and he could easily have sent 
messengers such a short distance to ascertain if we were, yet he has 
mentioned no other attempts than the above as being made. 

Mr. Stanley speaks bitterly of the loss of the one hundred men 
who died at Yambuya. He insinuates now that there were horrible 
reasons for this mortality. Yet in the second volume of his book 
(p. 9) he accounts for it in this manner :— 


‘* But the men of Yambuya scraped their manioc and cut the roots for dry- 
ing in the sun, and as they did so they ate many a piece raw, and before the 
slices were well dried they had eaten some, because they had no reserve of 
food, and hunger forced them. Even those of you who put your roots to soak 
in the water ate many a nice-looking bit, and you bruised and cooked your 
greens to serve with your badly-prepared bread; and men naturally sickened 
and died of the poison; and the men of Bolobo, when they came up, did like 
the men of Yambuya, and by-and-by they fell ill and died also. That is the 
reason why there are a hundred graves at Yambuya, and that is what ails 
these sick men here. Not one of the white men died, because they had rice, 
beans, biscuit, and meat of fowl and goat.” 


In his book, then, he states that the cause of the one hundred 
deaths at Yambuya was the poison contained in the manioc, which 
was the only food our men had to depend upon, and which they 
became too enervated to prepare properly. He now asserts that some 
other horrible reasons must account for the deaths: he refers to seeing 
men with holes in their bodies, eaten by maggots. I never sawanysuch 
loathsome sight among the men at Yambuya. They suffered terribly 
from ulcers and all kinds of sores, many of which were due to im- 
proper food. Some of our men literally died of starvation. The natural 
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question that occurs to everyone is, Why did they starve ?—Did not 
Mr. Stanley make proper provision for them? The only suggestion 
made by Mr. Stanley for providing rations for our men is contained 
in a postscript to his written instructions—which, by the way, is 
omitted from the letter given in his book, and indeed that version of 
the instructions differs in some respects from the copy published by 
the Emin Pasha Relief Committee. In the postscript we read :— 
“ Give one brass-rod per week to each man to buy fish, &c.; in five 
months these amount to 2,580. Give also six cowries per man per 
week ; in five months these will number 15,480.” By this it appears 
that in the event of there being any scarcity of fish the men had 
nothing else provided for their use, and at the end of five months, 
failing Mr. Stanley’s return, no future provision, even of articles for 
barter, was made. If, as did occur, the Arabs interfered with our 
fish supply before November, the men would be obliged to live on 
whatever they could pick up—that is, the manioc that remained in 
the native fields at Yambuya. These plantations were used not only 
by our men, but by the Arabs as well as natives, and naturally they 
soon ceased to provide adequate supplies for all parties. 

It is thus apparent that at the end of five months Mr. Stanley 
expected the men to save themselves as best they could from starva- 
tion. Now it was in Mr. Stanley’s power, had he wished it, to make 
some provision for our men. On their way through the cataract 
region on the Lower River, he had found it necessary to provide for 
his men a ration of over 1 lb. of rice and biscuits a day for each 
one. Yet he did not consider it advisable to provide any rations for 
our men at Yambuya in the case of an emergency. Instead of doing 
that, he, ina letter written on his arrival at Yambuya and sent down 
by steamer to Leopoldville, instructed me to bring up 487 loads, 
which he specified, and—“ the remaining articles you will kindly dis- 
pose of. ... These goods will consist of brass-rods, rice and 
biscuits.” By the list made at that time there were in the stores sold 
by Mr. Stanley’s orders—90 sacks of rice, 28 bundles of brass-rods 
and 23 cases of biscuits. This equalled 5,400 lbs. rice and 1,380 lbs. 
biscuits. He had also left at Matadi between 200 and 300 
sacks of rice of 60 lbs. each, which he did not arrange to have 
brought on in time to be sold by me. Had these nearly 20,000 lbs. 
of rice and 1,380 lbs. biscuits been in Yambuya Camp the lives of 
many of our men might have been saved. Not only were the blacks 
unprovided for, but the supplies for the white men were insufficient 
and of a very inferior quality, as I shall show hereafter. It should 
be noted that Mr. Stanley gives a total of only 32 sacks of rice among 
the stores at Yambuya. What there was we had to use with the 
utmost economy, because it was the chief means of support for the 
five white officers; it would have been of very little use to divide 
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this mite among our two hundred blacks. Let it be remembered 
that far from it being a fact, as Mr. Stanley is reported to have 
asserted, that the loads at Yambuya were intended originally to be 
used in barter for food for our men, they were, on the contrary, left 
with the most solemn injunctions concerning their preservation and 
transportation. He never communicated tous, and we had no means 
of learning, that they had ceased to be of value. It is therefore appa- 
rent that Mr. Stanley failed to make proper provision for rationing the 
men. Now, what else did he do in the way of caring for them? They 
suffered, as I have stated, from ulcers and sores, such as are very com- 
mon in thatcountry. Nothing was provided to alleviate their sufferings. 
Salves and ointments, carbolic acid and disinfectants of all kinds, one 
would naturally expect would have been provided in sufficient quan- 
tities. But the stores of medicine at Yambuya, such as they were, were 
entirely inadequate to supply the requirements of the white men. | 
cannot understand why the Rear-guard was not properly supplied 
with medicines. We had only afew drops of carbolic acid, and we 
had a small quantity of quinine, but I never saw among the stores 
any other medicine such as we required. Mr. Bonny, too, testifies in 
his medical certificate—to ‘‘ the absence of tonic medicines, &c., while 
with this expedition,’ and I myself suffered from the entire lack o! 
counter-irritants. 

In the face of all this Mr. Stanley asks why we allowed our 
medicines to be sent away from the camp. He must know exactly 
what was left at Yambuya, and he must be aware that there were 
no useful medicines to be sent away on June 8th, 1888. 

Since writing the above I learn that Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co, deny the accuracy of my statement. They must be as ill 
informed as I am as to the medicines Mr. Stanley saw fit to leave at 
Yambuya; my remarks refer entirely to my knowledge of the medi- 
cines that were for the use of the Rear-guard. Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co. mention a case of quinine returned to them by 
Mr. Stanley, that had reached him just before his departure to 
America. This was in all probability one of the treasures among 
his private stores that came back to his hands about that time. These 
stores were not opened until about June 4th, 1888 (see Major Bart- 
telot’s letter to Sir W. Mackinnon, of that date), and they may have 
contained any quantity of valuable medicines, of which I knew 
nothing. We are aware how Mr. Stanley treated the subject of 
the deportation of his raiment; we could easily guess his comments 
had we used his private store of medicine. I would here record my 
own experience: soon after I arrived at Yambuya I received a 
small medicine-case, but this had been ruined by soaking in water ; 
the tabloids, or whatever the bottles contained, were nearly all 
dissolved, and the labels had all been detached. 
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In regard to the European tinned provisions, upon which Mr. 
Stanley lays so much stress, and which he says we allowed to be sent 
away also, it is but right that the exact amount of these should be 
made known. I possess a list of what was in camp on August 25th, 
1887, and this is in the handwriting of Major Barttelot. I give a 
copy of it here. 


110 tins condensed milk 23 tins Liebig’s Extracts. 
11 ,, cocoa-and-milk. 3 ,, coffee. 
34 ,, fancy biscuits. 5 ,, candles. 
5 ,, sugar. 5 ,, vegetable soup. 
31 ,, tea (2 lbs. each). 4 ,, red herring. 
70 ,, butter. 6 ,, salt. 
7 ,, chocolate-and-milk. 27 bars soap. 
43 ,, flour. 20 tins sausages. 
42 ,, jam. 3. ,, arrowroot. 
18 ,, sardines. 1 tin sago.” 


These 468 tins were intended to provision every one of the ten 
white men of the expedition, and were not to be distributed except 
by Mr. Stanley. 

Subtract the 27 bars of soap and 5 tins of candles, and there 
remain 436 tins of edibles. Of these, 98 tins contained food of 
little sustenance, such as jams, fancy biscuits, sardines, and red 
herring. This reduces the useful number to less than 340, which 
would admit of a distribution of nearly 34 tins per man—a small 
supply when one considers that it was to last them for a year or even 
two. 

In addition to these stores there were a few sacks of rice that had 
been soaked with rain so many times that we could scarcely eat it, 
some biscuits that had not been packed in tin-lined cases, so that the 
contents were mouldy and so full of animal life that they required 
baking before we could touch them, and also a little tea that had 
tuned musty so that it was totally unfit for use. If Mr. Stanley 
considers these proper and sufficient rations for white men working 
in Africa, reduced by constant attacks of fever, requiring strengthen- 
ing food to retain or restore their health, he must have a most 
singular view of the matter, and one at variance with that which he 
finds necessary for his own personal comfort. He says, however, that 
we had goats and fowls; it was with the utmost difficulty that we 
obtained the few we had at Yambuya; we thought ourselves very 
lucky when goats were plentiful enough to allow of one being killed 
as the entire meat supply of five white men for a week ; considering 
the size of the goats, this was an exceedingly meagre supply. 

Mr. Stanley bases some of his most serious insinuations against 
Major Barttelot upon statements that he asserts are contained in a 
sixteen-page letter of mine. This letter was really my official report 
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to him.’ He began making misstatements in the public press about 
affairs at Yambuya before he had received any information from me 
or from Mr. Ward. I was the senior surviving officer ; it was most 
singular that he should attack and condemn us all before he received 
my report, and that he never gave me an opportunity to defend myself. 
I was determined he should not have the right to say that he made 
these charges again in ignorance, so I wrote to him a somewhat full 
account of what had happened. Thiswas such a report as a subordinate 
officer should make to his commander, telling him the whole truth. 
I did not, at the time it was written, anticipate that it would ever be 
published in extenso. In it I referred to Major Barttelot’s failure to 
provide his men with food; it was a matter I felt keenly, but this 
was the severest criticism of my commanding officer that my letter 
contained. It did not seem to me necessary to make this charge 
public, but when Mr. Stanley stated that my letter “contained 
matter that could not be published,” and spoke of it as “an outrage 
upon public feeling,” basing thereupon inuendoes of a horrible 
nature, it appeared to me best to publish the document in full; for 
the sake of the dead man’s reputation it was far better to bring 
forward the lesser charge, in order to clear him from the mor 
serious insinuations Mr. Stanley had made. Since writing that 
letter to my chief, it appears to me a plausible theory, as has been 
suggested, that Major Barttelot may have justified his action on the 
ground that Mr. Stanley had given him no instructions concerning the 
rationing of the blacks, and that he did not feel that he had autho- 
rity to act in the manner I pointed out in my letter. To Major 
Barttelot’s care these loads were entrusted, and he knew Mr. Stanley 
would call him strictly to account for them, so, though in my judg- 
ment he erred, it was in order to keep Mr. Stanley’s instructions to 
the letter. He even went further than this, deciding to keep the few 
European provisions untouched, and preferred to suffer himself from 
not having sufficient food rather than distribute them for the benefit 
of himself and his white comrades during my residence in camp. 
My letter, that is, my official report, to Mr. Stanley contained 
nothing to substantiate his graver insinuations. As I have said, Mr. 
Stanley did not take the trouble to ascertain the true course of events 
during his absence from Yambuya. Asan instance of the inaccurate 
statements he has made, and is likely to make, owing to this igno- 
rance, it is only necessary to point out the error he has fallen into i 
accusing the officers of the Rear-guard of shooting a Soudanese for 
stealing a piece of meat. The truth of the matter is that a Soudanes 


(1) Many of my critics have mistaken my report, dated 17th August, 1887 (which 
refers to the special duties I had to accomplish, a task that ended on my arrival «! 
Yambuya), for the report I made Mr. Stanley in my letters of December 4, 1889, an/ 
March 4, 1890, about events that occurred at Yambuya camp between August, 1537, 
and June, 1888. One of these Mr. Stanley did not even acknowledge receiving. 
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stole a piece of meat, and a Soudanese was shot more than two 
months later for another act. The punishment of flogging was 
inflicted upon the thief—a punishment that Mr. Stanley has been 
known to order under similar circumstances. As regards the other, 
the crime laid to the charge'of a Soudanese was desertion. He had 
run away from the guard-room, taking with him a rifle and about 
ten rounds of ammunition. When he was captured by the Arabs 
and brought in, he confessed that he intended to shoot Major 
Barttelot ; life was not worth living in such a forsaken place as 
Yambuya, and he did not care what became of him. Here was a 
serious offence on his own confession. The opinion of the officers 
was asked upon it; two viewed the matter as a case of desertion in 
the enemy’s country, because the Soudanese was employed purely 
and simply as a soldier, and was subject to military discipline. 
They held that the crime was heinous, and voted that the death 
penalty should be inflicted. Two others looked upon it differently, 
suggesting that we had lost too many men already, that this was 
not a military expedition, and, in fact, that a lesser punishment would 
be sufficient to deter the man’s comrades from acting in the same 
way. Major Barttelot had the casting vote, and he not unnaturally 
looked at the offence from a military point of view. So the Soudanese 
was shot next morning by his own comrades. Such are the plain facts 
of the case. The decision of the four officers compares very favourably 
with what Mr. Stanley records in his first volume (p. 202). There 
we have the following tale:—-Three men deserted, taking rifles and 
cartridges—a simple case of theft, it would appear. Yet without 
any formal court-martial Mr. Stanley took upon himself to condemn 
them all to death. One was at once hanged and the other two were 
reserved to enjoy the contemplation of following their comrade in a 
day or two. As it happened, one of them, after a dramatic scene, 
was begged off at the instigation of Mr. Stanley. Again (ii. p. 196), 
he describes the execution of Rehan, one of Emin’s following, who had 
several serious charges made against him. On this occasion a court- 
martial was held that condemned him to death. Mr. Stanley seems 
to have viewed the infliction of this penalty as a religious matter. 
Thus it was that on two occasions he condemned men to death, while 
the officers of the Rear-guard, on one occasion, with great cause, 
condemned a Soudanese for deserting, who had confessed besides 
that he intended to kill a white officer. 

Mr. Stanley, in a letter to me, says that Major Barttelot was chief 
only in matters referring to the defence and conduct of the camp. 
I was much puzzled by this, until I referred to his instructions 
printed in his first volume, where the misplacing of a period and a 
capital letter alter the sense ofthe paragraph. His version reads as 
follows :—‘I associate Mr. J. S. Jameson with you at present. Messrs. 
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Troup, Ward and Bonny will submit to your authority. In tho 
ordinary duties of the defence and the conduct of the camp or of 
the march, there is only one chief, which is yourself.” 

Major Barttelot sent home a certified copy of Mr. Stanley’s 
letter of instructions, which was printed in the Times by the Emin 
Pasha Relief Committee and which tallies exactly with my remem- 
brance of the original that Major Barttelot handed to me to read in 
Yambuya. The paragraph in his copy is printed thus :—‘“TI asso- 
ciate Mr. J. 8S. Jameson with you at present. Messrs. Troup, Ward 
and Bonny will submit to your authority in the ordinary duties of 
the defence and the conduct of the camp or of the march. There is 
only one chief, which is yourself.” 

Mr. Stanley now asserts, and is in some degree supported by his 
version of the instructions, that Major Barttelot possessed no 
authority to send me home on the authority of Mr. Bonny’s medical 
certificate, and says I accepted “leave from a subordinate.” But I am 
at a loss to know how I could have applied to him, hundreds of miles 
distant no one knew where in the forest... It was not in my power 
to wait until he saw fit to return, as I should have been by that time, 
in all human probability, beyond the reach of help. My only‘chance of 
life was leaving Yambuya ; my illness had been so serious that I could 
not move out of my bed, and this he ungenerously calls “‘ skulking ” 
my hut. Mr. Stanley now wishes us to believe that he only gave Major 
Barttelot limited authority. But we in Yambuya Camp read :— 
‘There is only one chief, which is yourself,’ and we accepted tha 
written evidence of our leader’s command and acted accordingly. It 
would appear that Mr. Stanley has sought to justify his extra- 
ordinary expectation that we should be able to march four times 
forward over his track by the addition of the little word “two” in 
his printed copy of the instructions. Major Barttelot’s copy read :— 
“Tf you still cannot march, then it would be better to make marches 
of six miles twice over.” Mr. Stanley’s version was :—‘“ It would be 
better to make two marches of six miles twice over.” To the 
ordinary reader, if this conveyed any meaning, it would probably be :— 
There are two marches of six miles each, i.c. twelve miles, which you 
are to traverse twice. It certainly does not seem probable that we were 
to march seven times over a distance of more than 360 miles, as he 
indicates in the pencilled note given at the end of his first volume. 
The variation between Mr. Stanley’s and Major Barttelot’s copy, 
coupled with the inaccuracy in Mr. Stanley’s list of stores, is worthy 
of only a passing comment, and shows that one cannot be too careful 
in matters of this kind. 

Mr. Stanley’s own words condemn him for having passed hasty 
judgment upon the actions of the Rear-guard, for in a letter to me he 
writes :—“ My limited knowledge of the actual facts will not permit 
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me to judge of who is to blame for the fearful condition of 
things.” 

Instead of taking steps to fiad out the true facts, he simply casts 
blame on the dead and living, and endeavours to blast their reputa- 
tions in the eyes of the whole world. Again he says :—“I am not 
competent to decide for the public who is right or wrong.” Yet he 
does not lay sufficient data before the public to enable them to judge 
for themselves. Yet, again, he makes the astounding statement :— 
“My public and private opinion differ somewhat. My publicly- 
expressed opinion of who is to blame must be based upon statements, 
documents, or other evidence than my own belief, and none of you 
can furnish anything to prove that the Major was in the wrong,” &c. 
Yet in the face of this he makes heavy accusations, unsupported by a 
tittle of evidence of any kind. He expressly bars out my diary as 
evidence in my defence, though he relies upon the diary of another 
officer in support of most serious charges. 

After publishing his book he veers round and says himself that 
the Major was wrong. The singular sight has been presented to the 
world of Mr. Stanley attempting to relieve the commander of our 
camp from blame by casting it upon his subordinates. Then 
Major Barttelot’s family publish his account of the matter, pointing 
out that the disasters were due to Mr. Stanley’s own mismanage- 
ment. Whereupon Mr. Stanley, after exhorting me not to blame 
Major Barttelot, turns about, and not only blames him, but insinuates 
further charges of graver import against him, and states that proof 
of them is contained in a letter of mine to him, but when confronted 
with that shifts his ground, basing his accusations upon the state- 
ments of another. 

Should it appear to any one that in the foregoing remarks I have 
unduly criticized my late commander, let them bear in mind that it 
has been necessary for me to bring forward these matters to clear 
myself from the various unjust charges he has made against me— 
such as failure to prevent my superior officer from acting as he was 
entitled to do by Mr. Stanley’s written instructions ; blaming me for 
not saving the men from starvation; for not preventing the dispatch 
of stores and medicines from the camp, and for not insisting upon the 
marching out of two hundred heavily-laden men to die in the forest. 


J. Rose Trovur. 











CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. 
A REPLY TO THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


“ WHENEVER ycu begin to utter something astonishingly false,” said 
Professor Tomlinson, “ always begin with, ‘It is an acknowledged 
fact, &c.’’’* For this dictum the professor appears to have found a 
disciple in the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, who begins an article in the 
July number of the Contemporary Review with the assertion that 
“ the terrible estimate given two years ago that a thousand children 
a year were murdered for insurance money has at length received 
an official confirmation which will surely doom the system from 
which it springs.” Here we have a statement and a prophecy. 
The statement is absolutely devoid of foundation, for it has received 
no confirmation whatever, official or otherwise, partial or complete; 
nor could it do so, as long as reason, logic, and facts are necessary to 
confirm estimates. The prophetical part of the utterance seems 
equally unlikely to become a reality. 

The subject of child-life insurance has aroused a keen and wide- 
spread interest, but the majority of readers are, as a rule, influenced 
by broad assertions, without attempting to gauge their accuracy, 
while the ever-increasing number of subjects discussed in periodical 
literature leaves those who are anxious to inform themselves on 
current topics insufficient time for weighing the value of statements 
made by the writers. By sensational, or even hysterical, utterances 
in the press public opinion is soon:raised to fever-heat, but, in the 
long run, recovers its equilibrium when attention is drawn to facts 
as opposed to emotional conjecture. Witness a murder case which 
occurred thirteen years ago—the Stanton trial, or, as it was sensa- 
tionally called, the Penge mystery.’ Four people were condemned 
to death ; whereas it was clearly shown after the trial and sentence 
—fortunately not too late—that only one was legally and actually 
responsible for the crime. The conduct of two of the persons tried, 
however, was so abominable, that reason was thrown to the winds, 
and they were nearly being hanged for adultery. One of them 
received a free pardon ; in other words, the finding and sentence were 
quashed by the only criminal court of appeal Englishmen possess— 
the Home Secretary. The learned judge before whom the case was 
tried shared in the emotion created amongst the illogical public by the 
horrors which characterised the case, and thus proved that, high as the 
English bench deservedly stands, even judges are but mortal, and in 


(1) Appendix to Paul Clifford, by Lord Lytton. 
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exceptional cases can be influenced to some extent by a storm of 
pular emotion. 

« A Bill intituled an Act toamend the Law relating to Insurances 
on the Lives of Children” has been drawn and was presented to 
Parliament last session, and read a second time, being afterwards 
referred to a Select Committee of the House of Lords. It may be 
accepted as a fact that it is at all events promoted by the Rev. B. 
Waugh. Two of its leading clauses at once invite criticism. The 
fact that the former of these, known as the Undertaker’s Clause, 
has been promptly and properly withdrawn, clearly shows that it 
was considered untenable, and it need not therefore be considered. 
This naturally leads to doubt as to the desirability of the other, and 
the competence of the Bill’s promoters to indicate the scope of any 
intended legislation on the subject. The clause opens wide the door 
to a most dangerous . principle, viz., that any one may be allowed to 
claim an insurable interest in the life of another person’s child 
without a clearly demonstrated right to doso. Parents, Mr. Waugh 
contends—and, I propose to show how wrongly—are to be regarded 
with a suspicion of murderous designs; but the foster-mothers, 
nominated by the society of which Mr. Waugh is director, are to be 
considered, in this respect, immaculate. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out that were Mr. Waugh’s Bill to become law, power to 
insure the lives of children other than their own would not be con- 
fined to foster;mothers. Wholesale trading in infantile life would 
be open to any one, and the dangers which Mr. Waugh deprecates 
would be increased a thousandfold. 

During the two years that have elapsed since Mr. Waugh’s in- 
dictment of working-class parents was made, he says, “he has 
been able to crystallize various opinions” (whatever that process 
may be), ‘“‘and these opinions have fallen over the country silently 
and amply as snowflakes on a mountain summit; and are now 
moving to fall in an avalanche of doom.” Poetical imagery is quite 
unnecessary in dealing with matters of national ethics and economy. 
Similes are not. arguments, and metaphors only confuse facts. 
Assuming, however, for the moment, that some doom ought to fall 
on somebody (Mr..Waugh is even less specific in his poetical than 
in his prophetical gapacity), it is highly undesirable that opinions, 
even if crystallized, should take that form. Justice, and it may be 
assumed ‘‘ doom,” ought to be directed not by opinions, but by 
facts. “1 


“It is estimated,” says Mr. Waugh, ‘‘ that thirty millions of our people are 
of the working kitid. Now if a very bad parent gets rid of one child or more, 
say roughly, every three years, only three thousand bad parents would be 
required to supply the annual thousand victims, and is it not due to mere 
blundering folly that one cannot assert what implies the existence in England 
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of three thousand lovers of money, who are also parents inferior to the brute 
creation, &c.” 


In an equal number of lines it would be hard to embody more 
absurdities than this farrago of blundering contains. Firstly, it is 
a pure supposition without the smallest tittle of evidence or fact to 
justify it. Secondly, it is an arithmetical absurdity. England is 
specially designated as the area for supposition. And as the total 
population, according to the last census, was 24,631,212, the exist. 
ence there of 30,000,000 of the working class is a problem which 
must be left to Mr. Waugh’s arithmetic to solve. Even if, by a con- 
fusion of ideas and figures, we are to suppose the three thousand 
money-lovers are in England, but that they give an average of the 
population of the whole kingdom, we find an equally strong reductio 
ad absurdum. The last census gave 25,730,298 as the population of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Ireland need not be considered, as 
the insurance area there is insignificant. But if there were 
30,000,000 of working people, and if all were adults—a necessary 
postulate to make out Mr. Waugh’s statistical supposition—where, 
then, are the children to be murdered, or even insured? Where, 
moreover, is the connection between their existence and the pure sup- 
position that there are three thousand murderers amongst them ? 

Mr. Waugh states that the Bishop of Peterborough is “ the hard- 
est-headed and least sentimental bishop on the Bench, who above 
most of his colleagues is slow to speak until he has real and adequate 
knowledge of what he speaks about.”* The tone of the right 
reverend gentleman’s examination before the Select Committee, of 
which he is chairman, will hardly warrant the acceptance of his 
panegyrist’s statement. 

Space will not admit of an extended reference to the evidence of 
Mr. Crooks, a journeyman cooper, but it is within the mark to say 
that, notwithstanding an apparent desire to make him by cros- 
examination express opinions which should coincide with those of 
his interrogators, he was not to be shaken in his evidence or ideas, 
which were diametrically opposed to theirs. He supposed there 
were ten million working men in England (not thirty millions), but 
when the Bishop tried to make him admit the existence of his (the 
Bishop’s, or rather Mr. Waugh’s) imaginary three thousand mur- 
derers among them, appositely remarked that “ not all were insured.” 
In which case—a moral certainty—Mr. Waugh’s statement, or sup- 
position, falls to the ground. The manager of the Prudential 


(1) This is one of the most refreshing instances of ‘‘ mutual admiration’’ I have evet 
met. It reminds me of a remark made by a parishioner, on coming out of church, t0 
the late Vicar of Carlisle: ‘‘ Ah, Misther M ,” said the worthy man, in a brosi 
Cumberland accent, ‘‘that was a capital sermon of yours this morning. J see yi 
agree with me.” 
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Assurance Company, and therefore, ipso fucto, the gentleman having 
more experience, facts, and knowledge on the subject of industrial 
insurance at his command than any other man living, proves the 
exact opposite, viz., that the worst classes do not insure. Ques- 
tioned by the chairman of the committee, with an evident intention 
to make him commit himself to Mr. Waugh’s theory, Mr. Crooks 
declined to be trapped, and remarked that “he would consider it a 
cery serious libel on the working-class to suppose that a thousand children 
were put to death annually for the sake of insurance.” 

“Tf,” says the Bishop, “one child in a thousand is put to death 
by foul means, that would give six hundred on the six hundred 
thousand insured, would it not?” Answer—“ Yes.” This is, of 
course, a mere question in arithmetic. If two million children are 
insured and one is murdered, the answer, One in two millions, would 
be equally accurate, and as much to the point as far as Mr. Waugh’s 
assertion is concerned. It would be absolutely incredible, if it were 
not copied verbatim from the report, that the “ hard-headed ”’ Bishop 
then continued thus :— 

“We come on your own showing to one child in a thousand being 
foully dealt with [Mr. Crook having shown nothing, but simply 
answered a question in arithmetic]; would that be a very serious 
libel?” Answer—“ Certainly.” 

Q.—* You say that it is not a libel on the working classes to say 
that one in a thousand would be capable of putting away his 
child ? ” 

To this astounding statement of the Bishop, Mr. Crooks—having 
just stated the exact opposite—very properly and intelligently 
replied, “‘I have no knowledge of that.” Such a total want of 
appreciation as to the value and import of evidence and even of 
language it would be hard to find in any one possessed of the most 
elementary reasoning powers. 

Space will not admit of following Mr. Waugh through his article, 
as every page abounds in errors, unproved assertions, and attempts 
at dramatic effects; but illustrations must be given in proof of this 
statement. Mr. Waugh quotes the following story from Dr. 
Branson, of Rotherham :— 

“On Sunday, 23rd March last, Mrs. P. brought her eleven-months-old baby, 
in scant clothing, through the wet to the surgery, in a dying state, suffering 
from suppressed scarlet fever and broncho-pneumonia. I sent her home with 
medicine and instructions. The child was visited late in the evening by my 
duly qualified son. I scolded the mother for her gross neglect, and the child 
died early next morning. Eleven days after Mrs. P. brought another of her 
children—aged three years—to the surgery in a dying state, suffering the same 
as the above baby, with the addition of dropsy. I was very angry with her, 
gave medicine and instructions, hastened her home, and called at her house 


about two hours after noon, found the child laid out dead, and a small dirty 
room filled with women and children careless of scarlet fever infection. After 
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learning that the children were insured, I expressed myself strongly about 
their (sic) unnatural behaviour.” 


Since the children could scarcely be accused of unnatural beha- 
viour, as the last sentence would lead us to believe, the doctor prob- 
ably meant to indicate the behaviour of the parents. Further on 
Mr. Waugh states that the insurance agent says:—‘ You may 
give your child ‘boiley ’ and crushed biscuits, which your coroners 
have declared a hundred times, and the papers have reported a 
hundred times to be as fatal as poison, as pernicious as brickdust ; 
give me your pennies and I will give you my pounds.” 

In the case quoted what would most persons infer from a dirty 
room crowded with people careless of infection, scarlet fever, a too- 
long-delayed visit to the doctor for help and medicine, and a fatal 
ending? Answer—Poverty and ignorance. Concerning parents of 
even the most murderous proclivities, it requires a marvellous stretch 
of imagination and literary licence, as well as power on the part of 
the mother, to assume that she gave scarlet fever to her child in 
order to get rid of it, and, finding her method successful, one could 
still less have imagined that she would get rid of another a week or 
two afterwards by the same means, taking care to add dropsy to the 
former complaints, presumably to make a sure thing of it. The 
very fact of the room being crowded, “ careless of infection,” surely 
demonstrates the utter absence of medical and sanitary knowledge, 
which the circumstances would lead us to expect amongst the woman 
and her associates. The dramatic incident of their crowding into the 
“small dirtyroom,” though perfectly irrelevantto the subject, issimply 
an illustration of the morbid curiosity shown by the poor, and often 
by others, to visit the chamber of death, and rather strengthens the 
evidence that the mother was grossly ignorant but not murderous, or 
she would have kept out her humble visitors, and not invited hostile 
criticism. To suppose otherwise is to invite the belief that all were 
in a conspiracy to murder, and that murder is one of the favourite 
pastimes of the very poor.’ 

Such being the circumstances, it seems a little unreasonable on 
Dr. Branson’s part to have scolded the mother for bringing her 
infant, as soon as she realized it was in danger, in “scant clothing,” 
instead of forming an earlier prognosis, and bringing it well clothed 
in, say, a brougham. But the doctor was evidently not a stranger 


(1) ** The statement of Mr. Waugh that neighbours would not come forward to give 
evidence because they were all ‘much of a muchness,’ i.¢., in the habit of murdering 
their children, not unnaturally called forth a protest from the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Recently the neighbours burnt a woman in effigy who was suspected of having 
ill-used a child. The case is reported in The People, 8th June, 1890; and a similar 
incident occurred not long ago in Newhaven, where parents, suspected of a crime, 
narrowly escaped being drowned in the dock by an angry mob. All these things con- 
stitute a safeguard for the child that is insured which is not possessed by the uninsured.” 
— Working Class Insurance, by T. Mackay, p. 57. 
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to sensational anti-insurance literature, and, “ after /earning that the 
children were insured, expressed himself strongly.” Exactly. if 
he had not been informed of the fact he would have attributed the 
conduct of the parents to its most probable cause—recklessness, 
combined with ignorance and poverty. 

Again, it may be remarked that ignorance of the fact that biscuits 
and such diet for infants are pernicious in the extreme is not 
confined to the very poor. People of this class do not generally 
read much about the opinions of coroners, or indulge in a daily 
newspaper. Mr. Waugh’s supposititious agent, however, does not 
confine himself to recommending unsuitable food, but must join in 
the conspiracy to murder also, as he counsels parents to starve their 
children, ill-treat them, and, in short, do anything to hasten their 
end, and “ he will give them his pound for the pennies which they 
have paid.”” Here is philanthropy with a vengeance! If this be 
the lesson which, according to Mr. Waugh, the collectors or agents 
are universally teaching—and we remember the fact that they have 
been so far successful as to insure in one company alone over two 
millions of children, and that the company is remarkably prosperous— 
a most astounding doctrine in actuarial science is brought to light, viz., 
that the more insured children die the better it is for the company 
carrying on the business. In short, insurance companies must be 
supposed to conduct their affairs on the same basis as that of the young 
gambler who makes up his book on the Derby so that he may lose 
£500, and must lose £200. The growth and prosperity of the com- 
panies, therefore, is simply miraculous, as, according to Mr. Waugh 
and his disciples, they are (Quid facit per alium facit per se) cultivating 
and extending the destruction of the insured, and at the same time 
“making Croesus fortunes (sic) by the judged and condemned system.” 
Surely common sense, and even sanity, will lead to an opposite con- 
clusion, and prove that insurance offers an additional protection to 
infant life, inasmuch as in all claims the cause of death must be 
investigated and certified, and the risk of detection in cases of foul 
play, therefore, becomes enormously increased. 

In spite of this self-evident deduction Mr. Waugh quotes Dr. 
Wynter as saying that “the alarming increase of infant mortality is 
largely due to the system of insuring children’s lives.”” Another 
assertion without proof. ‘Turning from the great centres of popu- 
lation to semi-rural towns,’ he continues, “say, like Coventry ” 
(which, it may be remarked, has a population of more than 42,000, 
and is the seat of several important industries), ‘‘ coroners’ opinions 
are the same. The Coventry coroner says of infant mortality that its 
increase is due to the practice of insuring children and allowing 
them to pine away through neglect.” So much for assertion: now 
for facts. Mr. Thos. C. Dewey says in his evidence before the Lords’ 
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Committee:—*“ It will be seen that although the insurance of children 
is much more general amongst the working classes than it was 
formerly, yet the death-rate has improved more rapidly than in other 
groups of ages. Infant life has improved fifteen per cent., while 
adult life has only improved ten per cent., although, as the Registrar- 
General’s report states, the infant death-rate has increased from pre- 
mature birth, while the death-rate from tubercular diseases and 
marasmus has diminished.” 

Following is an extract from the fifty-first annual report of the 
Registrar-General, the last published : 


AnnvuaAL DEATH-RATE PER 1,000 oF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, AND BETWEEN FIVE AND TEN. 
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Another important point is the extent of child-life insurance 
amongst the working classes. The following figures prove that the 
practice of insuring children is almost universally adopted :— 


The number.of children under ten years of age in England and 

Wales at the last census was ; . 6,668,260 
Deduct for non-insuring classes 25 per cent. —being the percentage 

of better-class people allowed by the Educational Department 

for children not attending public elementary schools. - 1,667,065 
Difference—being the total number of children who could be 

insured . i ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 2 -« 6,001,195 





The number of children under ten years of age assured in England 













and Wales is (Prudential) . ‘ , ° . 2,100,000 
Other companies, affiliated and ngage societies ‘ : . 1,300,000 
Unregistered societies, local clubs, ; " ‘ . : 750,000 






4,150,000 







Therefore, roundly speaking, out of five million children who 
could be, four million or about eighty per cent., actually are insured, 
even without making allowance for the children of the very lowest 
class, who, as the Bishop of Peterborough often pointed out, do not 
insure. 
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Dr. Macdonald, the coroner for North-East London, is of 
opinion that infantile insurance is an incentive to crime, and in his 
evidence, given upon oath before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Friendly Societies, stated that according to verdicts 
of juries fifty per cent. of children dying from neglect and starva- 
tion were insured. This quotation, instead of proving the doctor’s 
contention, does precisely the reverse, as, according to reliable sta- 
tistics, the number of insured amongst such deaths ought to be 
eighty per cent., and not fifty only, thus corroborating in the most 
convincing manner Mr. Dewey’s evidence that this class do thirty 
per cent. less insurance than the ordinary working class. And Dr. 
Macdonald ought to have been aware of this fact, for his name 
appears as chairman of an Industrial Insurance Company transacting 
the precise description of business which he condemns as an incen- 
tive to infanticide. 

Mr. Hicks, another coroner of large experience, stated (Q. 4,094) :— 
“The proportion of children, as far as I can find out or remember, 
insured dying of all causes, to the proportion of children not insured, 
is small.” 

No fewer than one hundred and eighteen coroners stated, for the 
information of the Royal Commission (1874), that “ insurance for 
burial-money had not the evil influence alleged.”” Seventy-five offered 
no opinion, and forty-five answered somewhat in the style of Dr. 
Macdonald. In direct opposition to this fact Mr. Waugh asserts, 
in his usual off-hand and painfully incorrect manner, “ that coroners 
unanimously and distinctly say child-life insurance is an incentive to 
murder.” “ Judges of Assize,” again says Mr. Waugh, in his airy way, 
“do understand that they have to hang persons whom the prospect 
held out by infant insurance tempted to their horrible crime.” This 
language wou!d lead to the belief, as it was evidently meant to do, 
that cases are constantly occurring where persons are hanged for 
child-murder, with the proved motive of obtaining insurance- 
money. 

The following case may be cited as fairly illustrative both of the 
value of Mr. Waugh’s evidence, and of his inability to form a sound 
judgment as to any particular case. His no doubt sincere and 
creditable feelings of sympathy with suffering, and indignation at 
supposed wrong, entirely mislead his judgment and his accuracy, 
even to the extent of the suppressio veri. 

Attempting to give to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons some specific instances of the crime he imagines to be rife 
among the working classes, he quoted the case of three children, 
named Cunnington, insured respectively for £10, £10, and £21. 
Neglect by a stepmother was alleged. One of them died. Mr. 
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Waugh’s society got the survivors made wards in Chancery, because 
they were entitled to a sum of £2,000, which in the event of their 
death went to the stepmother. Of course, it is obvious that, if this 
was a case of murder, the motive was the £2,000, and not the trifling 
insurance money. After a good deal of fencing with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, who cross-examined him, Mr. Waugh admitted that, except 
in his own affidavit, no reference whatever was made in court to this 
incident of insurance. The fact of the children being insured was 
denied at the investigation, though Mr. Waugh asserted that he had 
private information that they were insured. The point, however, 
was so immaterial that at the trial no attention was paid to it. “The 
story,” says Mr. Mackay, from whose book on working-class insurance 
I have quoted the above, “if it has any moral at all, would show 
that children ought not to have property lest it might prove too 
strong a temptation to their next-of-kin, and be an incentive to 
murder. If Mr. Waugh, backed by all the resources of his society, 
is obliged to support his case by such evidence as this, we are com- 
pelled to think his position very untenable.”’ 

Mr. Waugh, however, must square all facts to his theory. (ues- 
tioned by Lord Norton, when giving evidence before the House of 
Lords’ Select Committee, why people neglected wninsured children, 
he elegantly remarked that he believed they did it from “ pure 
eussedness,” and a desire not to be hampered with them. This 
motive will probably account also for the wholesale infanticide which 
exists in India, China, and other countries where insurance is 
unknown, and, even according to Mr. Waugh, cannot be connected 
with it. 

As to the opinions of the press illustrated in the newspapers 
quoted by Mr. Waugh, it may be remarked that, once a scare on 
any particular subject is started, whether it be an invasion scare, a 
poisoning scare, or what not, Vires acquirit eundo—the stimulation of 
opinion is an easy matter. Very few papers analysed the Stanton 
case till Charles Reade proposed the experiment of substituting facts 
for emotion. The medical journals are naturally influenced by kind- 
hearted if illogical members of the profession, like Dr. Branson. The 
Saturday Review, one of the papers quoted by Mr. Waugh, though 
scarcely a comic journal, must be regarded more as a source of amuse- 
ment than authority. How can Mr. Waugh gravely assert, in con- 
nection with these journals, that “ they are set down in the midst of 
local circumstances and facts with which they are brought in daily 
contact through the medium of their own columns”? In any case, 
opinions from men, of however great ability, are not so much 
wanted as facts. A leading London newspaper, in August, 1889, 
had an article on a case where the lives of three people were taken 
at Deptford, arguing from it against infantile-life insurance. It 
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turned out that the ages of the deceased were eleven, seventy-four, 
and fifty-three. 

Again at Newcastle in July last, a case occurred about the death of 
an insured child. Sensational statements were made in court. 
The presiding magistrate condemned insurance ; the Recorder con- 
demned it; the preacher in Newcastle Cathedral condemned it, all 
alluding to the case; and the London newspapers all headed their 
reports of it—‘‘ Insurance and Child-Murder.”* On the 12th July, 
however, Mr. Justice Charles informed the jury that, in point of 
fact, the child was not insured, as it would not have been in benefit 
for two months, had it lived. Certainly if the mother wanted to 
recover the insurance-money, she would have done her best to keep 
the child alive for two months. After several pages of examples as 
to the bad treatment of infants—examples of the most heartless 
and deplorable character, but without a scintilla of proof to connect 
life insurance with them as a cause, and therefore perfectly irrelevant 
—Mr. Waugh remarks :—“It may be said that these people would 
have done just the same to their unwanted child if there had been no 
insurance.” Precisely, and therefore it would be manifestly unfair 
to deprive millions of honest working men of a privilege which, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Crooks and all representatives of 
his class, they highly value. 

Mr. Waugh proceeds to ask how infantile insurance can pay. 
He is not, he says, concerned about that. For all he knows, it 
might be the best thing for the societies themselves if it were 
abolished ; but large margins for working expenses are, he presumes, 
allowed—“ dead-baby bait” —to use his own elegant expression, 
included, and many policies lapse. It may readily be conceded 
that it does not concern Mr. Waugh whether this class of insurance 
pays or not, and, moreover, it is entirely beyond the question. If it 
be immoral and an incentive to crime, as he contends, it ought to be 
abolished irrespective of financial considerations. Asa matter of 
fact it pays to the extent of two per cent. on the turnover, which few 
persons would calla usurious rate of interest in any commercial 
enterprise, and, curiously enough, the great representative company 
of industrial insurance offers greater benefits than any of the mutual 
and philanthropic associations which claim to do so much better for 
their clients than any joint-stock company. As to policy-holders 
being robbed by the lapsing of their policies, as Mr. Waugh plainly 
declares they are, it is sufficient to remark that if there is one fact 
clearly demonstrated in connection with the whole subject by the 
irrefragable and combined testimony of the most eminent men in 
actuarial science it is, that the lapsing of infantile policies is a 
source of loss and not profit. The following precise words are used 


(1) Dewey’s evidence before House of Lords’ Select Committee, 18th July, 189¢. 
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by the gentlemen whose names are also given :—“ . . . It is to the 
interest of the company that [such] policies should not lapse. We 
are, therefore, clearly of opinion that the lapsing of these policies 
is a cause of loss and not of gain to the company.” This is signed 
by Mr. A. H. Bailey, actuary of the London Assurance Corporation, 
and ex-president of the Institute of Actuaries; Mr. T. E. Young, 
actuary of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, who is now 
vice-president of the Institute; Mr. Augustus Hendriks, actuary of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, who is 
also a vice-president; and Mr. Ralph Price Hardy, another well- 
known actuary. The name may also be added of Mr. Thomas C. 
Dewey, actuary and manager of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Industrial Branch). 

I have stated that Mr. Waugh produces no facts in proof of his 
assertion that child-murder for the sake of insurance-money is rife 
amongst the working class; but, when he quotes facts in support 
of any assertion, by a strange perversity of the facts they tell 
exactly the other way. “So much the worse for the facts,’ he may 
perhaps imitate Dr. Johnson in saying. He says that Dr. Mac- 
donald has stated that out of 46 children brought before him under 
one month old, 5 brought money by their death; of 57 under three 
months old, 22; of 39 under six months, 21; of 36 under twelve 
months old, 26 ; of 20 under two years, 12; of 18 under three, 11; 
and of 19 under ten years, 10 brought money. These figures, instead 
of being an argument against, are decidedly in favour of child-life 
insurance. They are under 55 per cent of deaths among insured 
children, whereas it is clearly shown by the evidence of Mr. Dewey 
that the average to be expected was 80 per cent. The further figures 
quoted as an additional “‘ counterblast’”’ show very nearly the same 
result ; yet they distinctly ‘‘ pressed upon Dr, Macdonald’s mind 
that in many of the cases the coming of insurance-money as surely 
played its part in producing neglect and subsequent death as did 
the disease from which they died.” How such an antithesis was 
reached in opposition to the facts neither the doctor nor Mr. Waugh 
explains. 

Let us glance for a moment at the evidence of Mr. Troutbeck in 
the Strand case, the only one mentioned by him as evidence of the 
evil of child insurance. The house was insured for £600, the two 
children were insured one for £9, the other for £5. The father was 
tried for arson and murder, his children having been burnt. He 
was convicted of arson and acquitted of murder, the life insurance 
having nothing to do with the case—as common sense would suggest, 
considering the respective sums for which the house and the children 
were insured. 
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Dr. Pullen Burry stated in his evidence that in Arlesey he was 
constantly called in to see moribund children just in time to get a 
certificate where medical aid would have saved their lives. The 
parents he described as profligate, adulterous, drunken, dirty, and 
everything that was abominable and filthy. They were all intempe- 
rate, suffered from overcrowding, each couple had three or four 
children, and sometimes these couples got married. That statement 
| caused the utmost indignation in the village. Letters were received by 
Mr. Dewey from the Vicar, the clerk to the School Board, the present 
medical officer, and the Registrar, all calling very serious attention to 
the statements that had been made. The Vicar writes :—“ So far as 
Arlesey is concerned I do not believe that children are neglected, or 
allowed to die in order that insurance may be claimed. No doubt 
many mothers do not attend to their children as well as they ought, 
and there is neglect and mismanagement, but it is not wilful, or 
donewith any ulterior views of benefiting by their possible death.”* In 
reply to the Vicar’s opinion the Bishop of Peterborough says :—“ I 
have very large experience of clergymen, and in cases of this kind 
should be much more disposed to take the evidence of the parish 
doctor than the clergyman.” The fact of the former’s opinicn 
coinciding with the Bishop’s no doubt accounts for this. 

The School Board officer, however, writes :—‘ In August last a 
census of the children in Arlesey was taken for school purposes. 
687 were scheduled. Of these, 10, I believe, are illegitimate, and 
perhaps 3 or 6 more may be so.” Of these 10 I have named, 4 
| belong to one family.”” He then goes on to say that the statements 

which have been made are very unwarrantable. The Registrar also 
sent Mr. Dewey a list of all cases certified by Dr. Pullen Burry. 
He certified 25 cases : 16 of them were uninsured, 6 insured, 

Mr. Waugh asserts that he was unable to submit his most serious 
facts on oath to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
because they were not within his own personal knowledge. If they 
were true, however, other persons, ¢.y., his own agents and inspectors, 
could have been tendered as witnesses and have sworn to them. 

One of the most startling statements, as regards its utter variance 
from facts, made by Mr. Waughis the following. He says:—. . . 
“The vital statistics of the Registrar-General show that before the 
spread of child insurance to the south of England, child mortality 

| was lowest in the south. Where in the north the system of insuring 
children was most common, child mortality was the highest. Where 
two years was the age fixed for an insured child coming into benefit, 


Fe 





(1) Dewey’s evidence before Lords’ Committee. 
} (2) This number of illegitimate births is much below the percentage of illegitimate 
births in England, according to Mulhall. 
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mortality rose with a bound immediately that period was passed, 
Compare these facts with the facts of the case since changes have 
been made in the geographical range of the societies. First, as 
child-insuring agents have conformed the practices of the south to 
the practices of the north, the child death-rate has conformed too, 
Secondly, as to the age of excessive mortality. Parents benefit at 
an earlier age now than at the time of the Registrar-General’s 
statement referred to, and high child mortality is at an exactly 
corresponding earlier age than then.” 

The foregoing statement is absolutely contrary to facts. It is 
true, and always has been, and will be, that where the population is 
dense and there are a larger number of manufacturing towns, as in 
the north of England, mortality is greater than in rural districts, 
especially amongst children, who are more dependent on pure air 
than adults. But it is not true that since child-insurance has 
become prevalent in the south the mortality has conformed to that of 
the north. It would be interesting to know how Mr. Waugh supports 
his allegation. He refers to what he calls the Registrar-General’s 
evidence before the Royal Commission of 1874. As a matter of 
fact the Registrar-General did not give evidence before the Royal 
Commission, though he furnished them with statistics, from which 
they drew up a table, which must be that to which Mr. Waugh 
refers, or rather to which he would have referred if he had taken 
the trouble to look into the report for himself, instead of taking it 
second-hand. This table shows that at the earlier ages (especially) 
the mortality is greater in certain manufacturing towns, but there 
is no comparison, as such, between north and south. Now, the 
Registrar-General’s report for 1888, the last published, shows, as 
might be expected, that the same condition still prevails. The fol- 
lowing table will sufficiently prove the incorrectness of Mr. Waugh’: 
statement. Lancashire is taken as fairly representing the manv- 
facturing districts of the north, and Berks and Wilts as representing 
the south. England as a whole is added for the sake of an average 
standard comparison. 





MoRTALITY PER 1,000 for 1888. 


All Ages. o—5. 5—10. 
Whole of England ‘ ° 17°8 48°3 | 4°5 
| Lancashire . : a ; 20°2 59°0 | 5:8 
Berks . , ; : : 15:2 33°7 4:0 


| Wilts . ‘Tee oa Pe 173 | 884 | 3°7 | - 
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So much for the geographical argument. As to the exact time of 
greatest mortality, which Mr. Waugh says always depends upon 
insurance and is getting earlier now that children come into benefit 
sooner, he gives no evidence except in the case of Leek, where he 
quotes a report of Dr. Ritchie, who was under the impression that 
the decreased mortality in that town in 1877 (the lowest known) and 
its subsequent increase was owing to the operations of the burial 
societies and insurance companies. But the Registrar-General's 
report shows that 1877 was a peculiarly favourable year for children 
all over the country, and showed the lowest mortality ever known, 
and that the experience of Leek was that of the country generally, 
the following table will show. 


Deaths per 1,000 living in England. 
3 Ages 0—6. Deaths of Children under 1 year 
Year. old per 1,000 born in Leek, 
| according to Dr. Ritchie 
Males. Females. 

1876 67'6 d7°3 156 
| 
1877 63°9 53°6 109 
| 
1888 71:2 61-1 170 | 





Turning to the wasting diseases of childhood, which are just the 
diseases which insurance is supposed to promote, the following table, 
which has been compiled from the Registrar-General’s annual report, 
shows that the number of infantile deaths from debility, atrophy, 
and inanition is steadily on the decrease, and conclusively disproves 
the opinions advanced by some of the medical witnesses before the 
House of Lords’ Committee, that children have been allowed to die 
from these complaints for the sake of insurance-money. 
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Another point may also be noted. In the last report of the 
Registrar-General the causes of death under one year of age are 
divided into three portions, viz., 0—3 months, 3—6 months, and 
6—12 months. Out of the 19,916 deaths from debility, atrophy, 
and inanition occurring under five years of age during 1888, 12,831 
took place amongst infants under three months old. Now, inas- 
much as no company or society issues policies under which any 
payment is made if death occurs within three months of such issue, 
it follows that no insurance money could be received upon sixty-five 
per cent. of the deaths from these wasting diseases. 

It is impossible, in noticing Mr. Waugh’s extraordinary figures 
and reckless statements, to omit the following illustration of his 
mode of reasoning (?). He quotes the absurd figures of a local 
Lancashire society, when he had at his disposal the reliable 
statistics of the Prudential Assurance Company, which were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons’ Committee last year, in which 
upwards of nine million lives had passed under observation. Here 
is the table. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000. 


| Ages. | Dr. Farr’s English 
Prudential. | }ife Table No. 3+ Carlisle Table. 
| turns. 

10—5 99°46 165°59 153°90 
1—2 63°24 65°59 80°61 

2—s 32°39 36°14 64°92 

3—4 18°62 24°33 37°94 

4—5 13°48 17°92 28°72 
5—6 10°03 13°53 17°80 

6—i7 7°61 10°75 12°28 
7—8 5°72 9°16 8:79 
8—-9 4°89 7°69 6°58 
{ 9—10 4°28 6°57 5°08 


Mr. Waugh says :—“ The high rate of infantile mortality is chal- 


lenged, and the mischief-making societies have published statistics to 
show that the universal impression of coroners and medical men and 


judges is not true.” 


Statistics deal with facts, and appear not to suit Mr. Waugh. 
The rest of his assertion has already been shown to be untrue. So 


(1) For the first year after birth the Prudential figures present a too favourable com- 
parison from the fact of the company having no experience for the first two weeks of 
life. There are no means of making an absolutely accurate comparison, but eliminating 
the FIRST MONTH'S deaths from Dr. Farr’s English Life Table (a severe comparison), 
the ratio is reduced from 165 per 1,000 to 108, being still 9 per 1,000 in excess of 
Prudential experience. 
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far from his contention being the universal opinion of coroners, but 
few have been found to subscribe to it. More medical men are 
against than for it, and out of all the judges on the bench he quotes 
only two whose opinions lean towards his own.’ 

Mr. Waugh goes on to say :—“‘ How the society publishing such a 
statement” (the fact of the mortality of insured children comparing 
favourably with that of the uninsured) “can expect a moment’s con- 
sideration, I am at a loss to understand. It is the statement of a 
miracle. What is ‘proved’ is no less than this: that the issue of 
an insurance policy on a child changes its muscle, vein, and bone, of 
which it is composed, reducing its lability to infantile diseases and 
death, . . . and what is, if possible, more miraculous, viz., that this 
wonder-working operation has been going on for fifty years or more 
unrecognised by medical men and the domestic world.” It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Mr. Waugh is serious in putting such an absurd 
argument before the public. No such palpably ridiculous preten- 
sion has been advanced at. any time by any one. In the perfectly 
logical and reasonable quotation of statistical facts no reference is 
made to the individual, but by these facts it is clearly demonstrated 
that the average mortality of insured children compares favourably 
with that of the uninsured, for reasons already assigned, viz., that the 
lives insured are selected ones, and that the worst class of purents do 
not, as a rule, insure. The Bishop of Peterborough’s opinion clearly 
coincided with this, as he strongly insisted that it was the thrifty, 
sober man who insured his children, and that, as a rule, the debased 
classes did not, arguing from this that the mortality founded upon 
the Registrar-General’s returns, which include those classes, should 
be less favourable than the mortality amongst insured children. 
But the Bishop seemed quite to forget that the upper and middle 
classes do not insure their children’s lives, which nullifies his deduc- 
tion, while it leaves untouched his conclusion (presumably from 
evidence) that the worst classes do not insure. It may be broadly 
stated, in short, as an incontrovertible fact, which any one can easily 
verify for himself, that statistics are all in favour of child-life 
insurance. 

I leave Mr. Waugh, and should pass over the reasoning of ‘his 
“‘hard-headed ” Bishop as really not needing notice, if the latter 
were not Chairman of the Lords’ Committee on Child-Life Insur- 
ance. One instance of the Bishop’s argumentative reasoning will 
suffice. Mr. Dewey, in his evidence before the committee, sug- 
gested that Section 28 of the existing Friendly Societies Act should 
not be repealed, as it was proposed that it should be by the Bishop's 


(1) The fact is, when a doctor, coroner, or judge once gets it into his head that 
child-insurance is a bad thing he attributes every case of death from negligence, 
ignorance, or even constitutional weakness, and insanitary surroundings to its influ- 
ence. 
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intended Act. This clause forbids the insurance of any child except 
by the parent of the child, or a person standing in loco parentis. 
The intention of the Act is evident and was certainly not meant to 
prevent a person insuring his own life, otherwise no man could 
insure-his own life for the benefit of his family—the primary object 
of life insurance. But the Bishop is captious. He maintains that 
a person insuring his own life is acting in opposition to the said pro- 
vision, inasmuch as he is not the child of himself but of his parents. 
Now in the sense intended he is not the chi/d of his parents, as he is 
not a child at all. It is difficult to transcribe the following questions 
and answers with becoming gravity. Few can read them without a 
feeling of pity for the Bishop. 

Q. (By the Chairman)—You said that a person should be for- 
bidden to insure any other person’s child. Would you allow a man 
to insure his own life ? 

A, (By Mr. Dewey)—Certainly. 

Q. Is he his own or another person’s child ? (Laughter.) 

Earl Beauchamp—I move that the room be cleared. 

The Chairman—I do not see the necessity for it. 

Earl Beauchamp—I think the room ought to be cleared, so that 
we may decide whether we shall examine the witness on this point. 

The room was cleared accordingly. Lord Beauchamp was evi- 
dently sorry for the Bishop. So, it is to be hoped, is everybody. 
The Bishop, however, was determined to stultify himself in spite of 
Lord Beauchamp’s friendly desire to prevent him from doing so in 
public, and on the room being re-opened returned to the charge, and 
repeated his question. The witness replied that a man had a perfect 
right to insure his own life. 

The Chairman—But I want to see the effect of your clause pre- 
venting a man to insure (sic) any person’s child. Is a man his own 
child ? 

A. He has a right to insure. 

The Chairman—You surely do not say that he is his own child ? 
(Laughter.) 

A. In the eye of the law he has a perfect right to insure his own 
life,’ 

Having endeavoured to show what child-life insurance is not ; 
that it is not a system for the promotion of child murder, and the 
enrichment of rapacious insurance companies by the singular method 
of multiplying their losses, it may be well to state what it is—its 
origin, development, and extent, as well as how it is regarded by 
those who use it. The Prudential Assurance Company—being by far 





(1) The above quotation is from the report in The Standard, which is generally 
accepted as specially accurate. The Blue Book report, though differing slightly in 
wording, is practically the same ; but as it omits (unjustifiably, I think) the incident of 
clearing the room, the report quoted must be considered more reliable. 
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the largest and best known, transacting three-quarters of all the 
industrial insurance in the kingdom, admittedly solvent, and the 
most successful and best managed ; whilst it supplies from its statis. 
tical department information unapproached in volume by any other 
source—may conveniently be taken as representing the operations of 
the system. 

The attention of the directors of this company was drawn so far 
back as 1853 to the Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, from which the following is an extract :— 

‘* Your committee feel that ground hitherto occupied by these useful institu- 
tions has been comparatively limited, and that their application is capable of 
a great extension, not only in the higher and middle class of society, but also 
among the humbler classes, to whom it has recently been very considerably 
applied; and it is therefore very important that no check or impediment 
should be placed in the way of the further extension of this enterprise not 
absolutely needful for the security of the public.” 

Inquiries on the subject disclosed the following facts: that the 
working classes could only insure in burial clubs or friendly 
societies, in the former of which the grossest mismanagement pre- 
vailed; the collectors as a rule preferring to prey on their neigh- 
bours rather than earn an honest living ; the funds were recklessly 
and fraudulently squandered, and the benefits frequently illusory, the 
committee, when they had nothing further to gain, breaking up the 
club, and seeking fresh fields in some other town or neighbour. 
hood. The Prudential offered to the plundered clients of such 
societies reliable security and certain benefits. The age of ten was 
fixed as the lowest insurable, but this did not meet the demand of 
the class for which the company catered. The company’s most 
successful agent represented that the working classes in his neigh- 
bourhood, the Potteries, were anxious to insure their children, as, in 
the event of death, they found the funeral expenses press heavily 
upon them. To meet these it was not uncommon to put the body 
in a coffin in the street, with a plate on the corpse to receive con- 
tributions.’ Still more common was it to have “ friendly leads” in 
public-houses, where men would put sixpence as a contribution, and 
spend a shilling in the public-house.? To meet an apparent demand 
the company offered to supply insurance for children, restricting the 
amount insured to such a sum as could be offered for a weekly 
premium of one penny, the amount being according to a scale 
graduated for age. To briefly show to what extent the working 
classes have availed themselves of the benefits offered in this diree- 
tion it is sufficient to state that the Prudential alone had more than two 
million and a quarter infantile policies in force on the 31st December, 

(1) Evidence of Mr. Taunton, Secretary of the Royal Liver Society, before the Lords’ 


Committee. 
(2) Evidence of Mr. Crooks. 
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1889, the total number of polices in force on the same date (in the 
Industrial Branch) being 8,693,513. The total number of children 
under ten years of age insured in England and Wales, including the 
Prudential and all other companies, affiliated societies, registered 
and unregistered, local clubs, &c., is over four millions. Assuming, 
for the sake of simplifying calculations, that each child has two 
parents alive, it is for these eight million parents that the Bishop of 
Peterborough, instructed by Mr. Waugh, proposes to inaugurate 
distinctly class legislation. I have no wish to emulate Mr. Waugh 
in his réle of prophet, but I venture to assert that they will not 
permit it. The days of patriarchal government have passed. When 
the home Government seemed about to pursue a course of policy 
relative to the colonization of New Guinea which was distasteful to 
the colonial governments of Australia, the latter informed them that 
“ such a course would not be permitted.” Shades of William Pitt and 
George III. !—colonists would not permit the Colonial Secretary to 
act according to his own judgment; and, what is more, he had to 
conform to their wishes. The working classes are often referred to 
by leading statesmen as “ our masters,” as unquestionably they are 
so far as voting power is concerned. Space will not allow the pro- 
duction here of more than a fraction of the evidence available as to 
their opinion, but it may be taken as a fact beyond dispute that they 
are united in their opposition to the proposed Bill, and that the great 
majority of them oppose any further legislation on the subject 
whatever. One working man complains that they are being harried 
todeath with legislation, and demands that the working classes be 
left to themselves, and trusted to do what is right and proper. 

At a meeting to consider the question of child-life insurance 
amongst the working class, held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, 16th July last, seventy representatives attended from associa- 
tions of stonemasons, bricklayers, engineers, builders, tailors, coopers, 
lightermen, watermen, printers, agricultural and riverside labourers, 
&c. A resolution was carried unanimously “ expressing the in- 
dignant protest of the conference against the sweeping and slan- 
derous statements made in the House of Lords, and elsewhere, that 
working-class parents insured their children’s lives with improper 
motives: and stated the intention of the meeting to use every 
legitimate means to defeat the Bill dealing with the subject now 
before the Committee of the House of Lords.” Mr. Hanley (London 
Printers’ representative) said ‘he had been to the House of Lords, 
and found the Bishop of Peterborough, judging from his questions, 
knew no more of the matter than the man in the moon.” The 
second resolution of this representative assembly authorized “the 
selection of delegates to give evidence, with a request that the 
Bishop of Peterborough, as Chairman of the Select Committee, 
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should give facilities for the early recéption of such necessary evi- 
dence in the interest of the class sd deeply traduced by the pro- 
moters of the present measure on child-insurance.”’ 

The Secretary of the National Independent Order of Oddfellows, 
and representative of the Affiliative Friendly Societies, testified 
before the Lords’ Committee that the conference representing these 
societies “protested against the prohibitive provisions of the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s Bill relating to the insurance of lives of children 
being made applicable to their orders and societies, either as regards 
the age of those insured or the amounts to be insured, such pro- 
visions being in the opinion of that meeting an unwarranted and 
unsupported attachment of suspicion to their societies.” The number 
of persons represented at that meeting was 2,199,178, with a capital 
of over fifteen millions sterling. ‘If the insurance principle was in 
any way interfered with, and a limit placed on age,” said Mr. 
Cleveland (the secretary), “the independence which the working 
classes of the country so much valued would be seriously sapped, 
and the practice might be restored of taking round the hat, which 
was now looked upon as a disgrace. If the criminal law of this 
country was not sufficient, let it be made so to those against whom 
the crime was proved.” 

Mr. T. B. Stead, Permanent Secretary of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, confirmed the statements of the last witness. The high 
court of this society, at a sitting in the Public Rooms, Hull, on 
behalf of 675,918 members, moved and carried the resolution “ that 
this meeting hereby records its earnest protest against any of the 
provisions of the Bishop of Peterborough’s Infant-life Insurance 
Bill, . . . and further expresses its indignation at the sweeping and 
unjust charges made against the thrifty, honest, and independent 
working classes in this and similar societies on the assumption of 
isolated cases of criminality amongst the ignorant and degraded.” 

Mr. Crooks, in his evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, testified “that the present system of insurance enabled 
men to prepare for an emergency in case of death, and prevented 
their getting into debt, because they had to meet not only funeral 
expenses but other incidental expenses. It seemed to him that it 
was the most thrifty of the very poor who insured. The insurance 
societies had rescued the poor. Child-insurance and infanticide 
were not in any way connected.” 

Mr. J. E. Clensy, Secretary to the Liverpool Victoria Legal 
Society, said “his own was the largest collecting society in the 
world. They had 1,200,000 members; one-third of these were 
children under ten years of age. His committee had a very strong 
opinion against any legislation in the direction of curtailing the 
amount it was at present legal to pay in cases of infantile insurance. 
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It was a part of the religion of the British workman to bury his 
child decently. The working man denied that insurance tended to 
crime, and that was his very decided opinion.” 

There are then 12,568,609, or, in round numbers, over twelve mil- 
lion and a half persons whose opinions and desires are opposed to 
the opinion of the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Waugh, and a few 
others. Space forbids quoting the opinion of many of the hundred 
and eighteen coroners whose opinion was that “insurance for burial- 
money had not the evil influence alleged.” One will suffice, as he 
appears to have grasped the true cause of excessive infantile mortality. 
Mr. E. Hooper, coroner for the West Bromwich district of Stafford- 
shire, says:—‘‘I am afraid the condition of the dwellings of the 
people in that part of the country is anything but advantageous to the 
children. Anything but advantageous? How they manage to exist 
in some of them I don’t know.” 

Mr. Hooper has had thirty years’ experience as a coroner in his 
own district, one of the largest i in England. His opinion, expressed 
to the Lords’ Committee, is that “ industrial insurance is a distinct 
and great benefit. He had no hesitation in saying that he did not 
consider that infantile insurance was conducive to neglect on the 
part of parents with the object of putting away their children in 
order to receive the insurance-money.’ 

The clergyman of a country parish, writing to the Standard, « 
the 5th August, 1890, about the suspicious death of a child, says— 
“this was the third case of the kind at the house of the person who 
took charge of the child.” By sub-section 2 of the Friendly Societies 
Act it is declared that “no society shall pay any sum on the death 
of a child under ten years of age except to the parent of such child, 
or to the personal representative of such parent, and upon the pro- 
duction by such parent, or his personal representative, of a certificate 
of death, issued by the registrar of deaths, or other person having 
the care of the register of deaths, containing the particulars above 
mentioned.” It is, therefore, not the passing of new enactments that 
is required to stop such cases, but the enforcement of existing laws. 

Pemproke MARSHALL. 
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For one born in eighteen hundred and three much was recently 
become incredible that had at least warmed the imagination even 
of the sceptical eighteenth century. Napoleon, sealing the tomb of 
the Revolution, had foreclosed many a problem, extinguished many 
a hope, in the sphere of practice. And the mental parallel was 
drawn by Heine. In the mental world too a great outlook had 
lately been cut off. After Kant’s criticism of the mind, its preten- 
sions to pass beyond the limits of individual experience seemed as 
dead as those of old French royalty. And Kant did but furnish its 
innermost theoretic force to a more general criticism which had 
withdrawn from every department of action underlying principles 
once thought eternal. A time of disillusion followed. The typical per- 
sonality of the day was Obermann, the very genius of ennui, a French- 
man disabused even of patriotism, who has hardly strength enough 
to die. More energetic souls, however, would recover themselves, 
and find some way of making the best of a changed world. Art: 
the passions, above all, the ecstacy and sorrow of love: a purely 
empirical knowledge of nature and man: these still remained, at 
least for pastime, in a world of which it was no longer proposed to 
calculate the remoter issues :—art, passion, science, however, ina 
somewhat novel attitude towards the practical interests of life. The 
désillusionné, who had found in Kant’s negations the last word con- 
cerning an unseen world, and is living, on the morrow of the Revolu- 
tion, under a monarchy made out of hand, might seem cut off from 
certain ancient natural hopes, and will demand, from what is to 
interest him at all, something in the way of artificial stimulus, He 
has lost that sense of large proportion in things, that all-embracing 
prospect of life as a whole (from end to end of time and space, it had 
seemed), the utmost expanse of which was afforded from a cathedral 
tower of the Middle Age: by the church of the thirteenth century, 
that is to say, with its consequent aptitude for the co-ordination of 
human effort. Deprived of that exhilarating yet pacific outlook, 
imprisoned now in the narrow cell of its own subjective experience, 
the action of a powerful nature will be intense, but exclusive and 
peculiar. It will come to art, or science, to the experience of life 
itself, not as to portions of human nature’s daily food, but as to 
something that must be by the circumstances of the case exceptional ; 
almost as men turn in despair to gambling or narcotics, and in a 


(1) A lecture delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, and at the London 
Institution. 
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little while the narcotic, the game of chance or skill, is valued for 
its own sake. The vocation of the artist, of the student of life or 
books, will be realised with something—say! of fanaticism, as an 
end in itself, unrelated, unassociated. The science he turns to will 
be a science of crudest fact; the passion extravagant, a passionate 
love of passion, varied through all the exotic phases of French fiction 
as inaugurated by Balzac ; the art exaggerated, in matter or form, or 
both, as in Hugo or Baudelaire. The development of these condi- 
tions is the mental story of the nineteenth century, especially as 
exemplified in France. 

In no century would Prosper Mérimée have been a theologian or 
metaphysician. But that sense of negation, of theoretic insecurity, 
was in the air, and conspiring with what was of like tendency in 
himself made of him a central type of disillusion. In him the pas- 
sive ennui of Obermann became a satiric, aggressive, almost angry 
conviction of the littleness of the world around ; it was as if man’s 
fatal limitations constituted a kind of stupidity in him, what the 
French call bétise. Gossiping friends, indeed, linked what was 
constitutional in him and in the age with an incident of his earliest 
years. Corrected for some childish fault, in passionate distress, he 
overhears a half-pitying laugh at his expense, and has determined, in 
a moment, never again to give credit—to be for ever on his guard, 
especially against his own instinctive movements. Quite unreserved, 
certainly, he never was aguin. Almost everywhere he could detect the 
hollow ring of fundamental nothingness under the apparent surface 
of things. Irony surely, habitual irony, would be the proper comple- 
ment thereto, on his part. In his infallible self-possession, you 
might even fancy him a mere man of the world, with a special 
aptitude for matters of fact. Though indifferent in politics, he 
rises to social, to political eminence ; but all the while he is feeding 
all his scholarly curiosity, his imagination, the very eye, with the, to 
him ever delightful, relieving, reassuring spectacle, of those straight- 
forward forces in human nature, which are also matters of fact. 
There is the formula of Mérimée! the enthusiastic amateur of rude, 
crude, naked force in men and women wherever it could be found ; 
himself carrying ever, as a mask, the conventional attire of the 
modern world—carrying it with an infinite, contemptuous grace, as 
if that, too, were an all-sufficient end in itself. With a natural gift 
for words, for expression, it will be his literary function to draw back 
the veil of time from the true greatness of old Roman character ; 
the veil of modern habit from the primitive energy of the creatures 
of his fancy, as the Lettres d une Inconnue discovered to general gaze, 
after his death, a certain depth of passionate force which had sur- 
prised him in himself. And how forcible will be their outlines in 
an otherwise insignificant world! Fundamental belief gone, in 
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almost all of us, at least some relics of it remain—queries, echocs 
reactions, after-thoughts ; and they help to make an atmosphere, a 
mental atmosphere, hazy perhaps, yet with many secrets of soothing 
light and shade, associating more definite objects to each other by a 
perspective pleasant to the inward eye against a hopefully receding 
background of remoter and ever remoter possibilities. Not so with 
Mérimée! For him the fundamental criticism has nothing more 
than it can do; and there are no half-lights. The last traces of 
hypothesis, of supposition, are evaporated. Sylla, the false Deme- 
trius, Carmen, Colomba, that impassioned self within himself, have 
no atmosphere. Painfully distinct in outline, inevitable to sight, 
unrelieved, there they stand, like solitary mountain forms on some 
hard, perfectly transparent day. What Mérimée gets around his 
singularly sculpturesque creations is neither more nor less than 
empty space. 

So disparate are his writings that at first sight you might fancy 
them only the random efforts of a man of pleasure or affairs, who, 
turning to this or that for the relief of a vacant hour, discovers to 
his surprise a workable literary gift, of whose scope, however, he is 
not precisely aware. His sixteen volumes nevertheless range them- 
selves in three compact groups. There are his letters—those Let// 
d une Inconnue, and his letters to the librarian Panizzi, revealing 
him in somewhat close contact with political intrigue. But in this 
age of novelists, it is as a writer of novels, of fiction in the form ot 
highly descriptive drama, that he will count for most; Co/omin, for 
instance, by its intellectual depth of motive, its firmly conceived 
structure, by the faultlessness of its execution, vindicating the func- 
tion of the novel as no tawdry light literature, but in very deed a 
fine art. The Chronique du Régne de Charles IX., an unusually suc- 
cessful specimen of historical romance, links his imaginative work 
to the third group of Mérimée’s writings, his historical essays. (ne 
resource of the disabused soul of our century, as we saw, would be 
the empirical study of facts, the empirical science of nature and 
man, surviving all dead metaphysical philosophies. Mérimée, 
perhaps, may have had in him the making of a master of such 
science, disinterested, patient, exact: scalpel in hand, we may fancy, 
he would have penetrated far. But quite certainly he had something 
of genius for the exact study of history, for the pursuit of exact 
truth, with a keenness of scent as if that alone existed, in some 
special area of historic fact determined by his own peculiar men- 
tal preferences. Power here too again, the naked power of men 
and women which mocks, while it makes its use, of average human 
nature; it was the magic function of history to put one in living 
contact with that. To weigh the purely physiognomic import of the 
memoir, of the pamphlet saved by chance, the letter, the anecdote, 
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the very gossip by which one came face to face with energetic per- 
















































sonalities: there lay the true business of the historic student, not in 
that pretended theoretic interpretation of events by their mechanic 
v1 causes, with which he dupes others if not invariably himself. In the 
e great hero of the Social War, in Sylla, studied, indeed, through his 
‘ environment, but only so far as that was in dynamic contact with 
. himself, you saw, without any manner of doubt, on one side, the solitary 
f height of human genius ; on the other, though on the seemingly so 
heroic stage of antique Roman story, the wholly inexpressive level of 
4 the humanity of every day, the spectacle of man’s eternal bétise. Fasci- 

nated, like a veritable son of the old pagan Renaissance, by the 
; grandeur, the concentration, the satiric hardness of ancient Roman 


character, it is to Russia nevertheless that he most readily turns-— 
youthful Russia, whose native force, still unbelittled by our western 
civilisation, seemed to have in it the promise of a more dignified 
civilisation to come. It was as if old Rome itself were here again ; 
as, occasionally, a new quarry is laid open of what was thought long 
since exhausted ancient marble, cépo/lino or verde antique. Meérimée, 
indeed, was not the first to discern the fitness for imaginative service 
of the career of “the false Demetrius,” pretended son of Ivan the 
Terrible; but he alone seeks its utmost force in a calm, matter-of- 
fact, carefully ascertained presentment of the naked events. Yes! 
In the last years of the Valois, when its fierce passions seemed to be 
bursting France to pieces, you might have seen, far away beyond the 
rude Polish dominion of which one of those Valois princes had 
| become king, a display more effective still of exceptional courage 
and cunning, of horror in circumstance, of bé//se, of course, of bétise 
and a slavish capacity of being duped, in average mankind: all that 
under a mask of solemn Muscovite court-ceremonial. And Meéri- 
mée’s style, simple and unconcerned, but with the eye ever on its 
object, lends itself perfectly to such purpose—to an almost phleg- 
matic discovery of the facts, in all their crude natural colouring, as 
if he but held up to view, as a piece of evidence, some harshly dyed 
oriental carpet from the sumptuous floor of the Kremlin, on which 
blood had fallen. 

A lover of ancient Rome, its great character and incident, Mérimée 
valued, as if it had been perscnal property of his, every extant relic 
of it in the art that had been most expressive of its genius—archi- 
tecture. In that grandiose art of building, the most national, the 
most tenaciously rooted of all the arts in the stable conditions of 
life, there were historic documents hardly less clearly legible than 
the manuscript chronicle. By the mouth of those stately Romanesque 
churches, scattered in so many strongly characterized varieties over 
the soil of France, above all in the hot, half-pagan south, the people 
of empire still protested, as he understood, against what must seem 
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a smaller race. The Gothic enthusiasm indeed was already born, 
and he shared it—felt intelligently the fascination of the Pointed 
Style; but only as a further transformation of old Roman structure, 
the round arch is for him still the great architectural form, /a forme 
noble, because it was to be seen in the monuments of antiquity. 
Romanesque, Gothic, the manner of the Renaissance, of Lewis the 
Fourteenth :—they were all, as in a written record, in the old abbey 
church of Saint-Savin, of which Mérimée was instructed to draw up 
areport. Again, it was as if to his concentrated attention through 
many months that deserted sanctuary of Benedict were the only 
thing on earth. Its beauties, its peculiarities, its odd military 
features, its faded mural paintings, are no merely picturesque matter 
for the pencil he could use so well, but the lively record of a human 
society. With what appetite! with all the animation of Georges 
Sand’s Mauprat, he tells the story of romantic violence having its 
way there, defiant of law, so late as the year 1611, of the family of 
robber nobles perched, as abbots in commendam, in those sacred 
places. That grey, pensive old church in the little valley of Poitou, 
was for a time like Santa Maria del Fiore to Michel Angelo, the 
mistress of his affections—of a practical affection ; for the result of 
his elaborate report was the Government grant which saved the 
place from ruin. In architecture, certainly, he had what for that 
day was nothing less than intuition—an intuitive sense, above all, 
of its logic, of the necessity which draws into one all minor changes, 
as elements in a reasonable development. And his care for it, his 
curiosity about it, were symptomatic of his own genius. Structure, 
proportion, design, a sort of architectural coherency: that was the 
aim of his method in the art of literature, in that form of it, especi- 
ally, which he will live by, in fictioa. 

As historian and archeologist, as a man of erudition turned artist, 
he is well seen in the Chronique du Régne de Charles IX., by which 
we pass naturally from Mérimée’s critical or scientific work to the 
products of his imagination. What economy in the use of a large 
antiquarian knowledge! what an instinct, amid a hundred details, 
for the detail that carries physiognomy in it, that really tells! And 
again what outline, what absolute clarity of outline! For the histo- 
rian of that puzzling age which centres in the “ Eve of Saint Bartho- 
lomew,” outward events themselves seem obscured by the vagueness 
of motive of the actors in them. But Mérimée, disposing of them 
as an artist, not in love with half-lights, compels events and actors 
alike to the clearness he desired ; takes his side without hesitation ; 
and makes his hero a Huguenot of pure blood, allowing its charm, 
in that charming youth, even to Huguenot piety. And as for the 
incidents—however freely it may be undermined by historic doubt, 
all reaches a perfectly firm surface, at least for the eye of the reader. 
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The Chronicle of Charles the Ninth is like a series of masterly drawings 
in illustration of a period—the period in which two other masters 
of French fiction have found their opportunity, mainly by the deve- 
lopment of its actual historic characters. Those characters—Catherine 
de Medicis and the rest—Mérimée, with significant irony and self- 
assertion, sets aside, preferring to think of them as essentially com- 
monplace. For him the interest lies in the creatures of his own 
will, who carry in them, however, so lightly! a learning equal to 
Balzac’s, greater than that of Dumas. He knows with like com- 
pleteness the mere fashions of the time—how courtier and soldier 
dressed themselves, and the large movements of the desperate game 
which fate or chance was playing with those pretty pieces. Com- 
paring that favourite century of the French Renaissance with our 
own, he notes a decadence of the more energetic passions in the 
interest of general tranquillity, and perhaps (only perhaps!) of 
general happiness. ‘‘ Assassination,’’ he observes, as if with regret, 
“is no longer a part of our manners.” In fact, the duel, and the 
whole morality of the duel, which does but enforce a certain 
regularity on assassination, what has been well called /e sentiment du 
fer, the sentiment of deadly steel, had then the disposition of refined 
existence. It was, indeed, very different, and is, in Mérimée’s 
romance. In his gallant hero, Bernard de Mergy, all the promptings 
of the lad’s virile goodness are in natural collusion with that senti- 
ment du fer. Amid his ingenuous blushes, his prayers, and plentiful 
tears between while, it is a part of his very sex. With his delight- 
ful, fresh-blown air, he is for ever tossing the sheath from the sword, 
but always as if into bright natural sunshine. A winsome, yet withal 
serious and even piteous figure, he conveys his pleasantness, in spite 
of its gloomy theme, into Mérimée’s one quite cheerful book. 

Cheerful, because, after all, the gloomy passions it presents are 
but the accidents of a particular age, and not like the mental con- 
ditions in which Mérimée was most apt to look for the spectacle of 
human power, allied to madness or disease in the individual. For 
him, at least, it was the office of fiction to carry one into a different 
if not a better world than that actually around us; and if the 
Chronicle of Charles the Ninth provided an escape from the tame 
circumstances of contemporary life into an impassioned past, Colomba 
isa measure of the resources for mental alteration which may be 
found even in the modern age. There was a corner of the French 
empire, in the manners of which assassination still had a large part. 
“The beauty of Corsica,” says Mérimée— 


“is grave and sad. The aspect of the capital does but augment the impression 
caused by the solitude that surrounds it. There is no movement in the streets. 
You hear there none of the laughter, the singing, the loud talking, common in 
the towns of Italy. Sometimes, under the shadow of a tree on the promenade, 
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a dozen armed peasants will be playing cards, or looking on at the game. The 
Corsican is naturally silent. Those who walk the pavement are all strangers 
the islanders stand at their doors: every one seems to be on the watch, like a 
falcon on its nest. All around the gulf there is but an expanse of tanglework : 
beyond it, bleached mountains. Nota habitation! Only, here and there, on 
the heights about the town, certain white constructions detach themselves trom 
the background of green. They are tuneral chapels or family tombs.” 

Crude in colour, sombre, taciturn, Corsica, as Mérimée here de- 
scribes it, is like the national passion of the Corsican—that morbid 
personal pride, usurping the place even of grief for the dead, which 
centuries of traditional violence had concentrated into an all-absorb- 
ing passion for bloodshed, for bloody revenges, in collusion with 
the natural wildness, and the wild social condition of the island still 
unaffected even by the finer ethics of the duel. The supremacy of 
that passion is well indicated by the cry put into the mouth of a 
young man in the presence of the corpse of his father deceased in 
the course of nature—a young man meant to be common-place. 
“ Ah! Would thou hadst died malamorte—by violence! We might 
have avenged thee!” In Colomba, Mérimée’s best known creation, 
it is united to a singularly wholesome type of personal beauty, a 
natural grace of manner which is irresistible, a cunning intellect 
patiently diverting every circumstance to its design; and presents 
itself as a kind of genius, allied to fatal disease of mind. Th 
interest of Mérimée’s book is that it allows us to watch the action 
of this malignant power on Colomba’s brother, Orso della Rebbia, as 
it discovers, rouses, concentrates, to the leaping-point, in the some- 
what weakly diffused nature of the youth, the dormant elements of 
a dark humour akin to her own. Two years after his father’s 
murder, presumably at the instigation of his ancestral enemies, the 
young lieutenant is returning home in the company of two humor- 
ously conventional English people, himself now half Parisianised, 
with an immense natural cheerfulness, and willing to believe an 
account of the crime which relieves those hated Barricini of all 
complicity in its guilt. But from the first, Columba, with “ voice 
soft and musical,” is at his side, gathering every accident and echo 
and circumstance, the very lightest circumstance, into the chain of 
necessity which draws him to the action every one at home expects 
of him as the head of his race. He is not unaware. Her very 
silence on the matter speaks so plainly. ‘‘ You are forming me!” 
he admits. ‘“ Well! ‘Hot shot, or cold steel!’—you see I have 
not forgotten my Corsican.’’ More and more, as he goes on his way 
with her, he finds himself accessible to the damning thoughts he has 
so long combated. In horror, he tries to disperse them by the 
memory, of his comrades in the regiment, the drawing-rooms of 
Paris, the English lady who has promised to be his bride, and will 
shorily visit him in the humble anor of his ancestors. From his 
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first step among them the villagers of Pietranera, divided already 
into two rival camps, are tranera, 
perched among those deep forests where the stifled sense of violent 
death is everywhere. Colomba places in his hands the little chest 
which contains the father’s shirt covered with great spots of blood. 
“ Behold the lead that struck him!” and she laid on the shirt two 
rusted bullets. ‘Orso! you will avenge him!” She embraces him 
with a kind of madness, kisses wildly the bullets and the shirt, 
leaves him with the terrible relics already exerting their mystic 
power upon him. It isasif in the nineteenth century a girl, amid 
Christian habits, had gone’ back to that primitive old pagan version 
of the story of the Grail, which identifies it not with the Most 
Precious Blood, but only with the blood of a murdered relation 
crying for vengeance. Awake at last in his old chamber at Pietra- 
nera, the house of the Barricini at the other end of the square, with 
its rival tower and rudely carved escutcheons, stares him in the face. 
His ancestral enemy is there, an aged man now, but with two well- 
grown sons, like two stupid dumb animals, whose innocent blood will 
soon be on his so oddly lighted conscience. At times, his better hope 
seemed to lie in picking a quarrel and killing at least in fair fight, 
one of these two stupid dumb animals; with rude ill-suppressed 
laughter one day, as they overhear Colomba’s violent utterances at a 
funeral feast, for she is a renowned improvisatrice. ‘ Your father is 
an old man,” he finds himself saying, ‘“ I could crush with my hands. 
Tis for you I am destined, for you and your brother!” And if 

is by course of nature that the old man dies not long after the murder 
of these sons, (self-provoked after all) dies a fugitive at Pisa, as it 
happens, by an odd accident, in the presence of Colomba, no violent 
death by Orso’s own hand could have been more to her mind. In 
that last hard page of Mérimée’s story, mere dramatic propriety 
itself for a moment seems to plead for the forgiveness, which, from 
Joseph and his brethen to the present day, as we know, has been 
as Winning in story as in actual life. Such dramatic propriety, how- 
ever, was by no means in Mérimée’s way. “ What I must have 
is the hand that fired the shot,” she had sung, “the eye that guided 
it; aye! and the mind moreover—the eohed: which had conceived 
the deed!’”’ And now, it is in idiotic terror, a fugitive from Orso’s 
vengeance, that the last of the Barricini is dying. 

Exaggerated art! you think. But it was precisely such exagge- 
rated art, intense, unrelieved, an art of fierce colours, that is nee wdiea 
by those who are seeking in art, as I said of Mérimée, a kind of arti- 
ficial stimulus. And if his style is still impeccably correct, cold- 
blooded, impersonal, as impersonal as that of Scott himself, it does 
but conduce the better to his one exclusive aim. It is like the polish 
of the stiletto Colomba carried under her mantle, or the beauty of the 
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fire-arms, that beauty coming of nice adaptation to purpose, which she 
understood so well—a task characteristic also of Mérimée himself, a 
sort of fanatic joy in the perfect pistol-shot, at its height in the 
singular story he has translated from the Russian of Pouchkine. 
Those raw colours he preferred ; Spanish, Oriental, African, perhaps, 
irritant certainly to cisalpine eyes, he undoubtedly attained the 
colouring you associate with sun-stroke, only possible under a sun in 
which dead things rot quickly. 

Pity and terror, we know, go to the making of the essential tragic 
sense. In Mérimée, certainly, we have all its terror, but without 
the pity. Saint-Clair, the consent of his mistress barely attained at 
last, rushes madly on self-destruction, that he may die with the 
taste of his great love fresh on his lips. All the grotesque accidents 
of violent death he records with visual exactness, and no pains to 
relieve them; the ironic indifference, for instance, with which, on 
the scaffold or the battle-field, a man will seem to grin foolishly at 
the ugly rents through which his life has passed. Seldom or never 
has the mere pen of a writer taken usso close to the cannon’s mouth 
as in the Taking of the Redoubt, while Matteo Falcone—twenty-five 
short pages—is perhaps the cruellest story in the world. 

Colomba, that strange, fanatic being, who has a code of action, of 
self-respect, a conscience, all to herself, who with all her virginal 
charm only does not make you hate her, is, in truth, the type of a 
sort of humanity Mérimée found it pleasant to dream of—a humanity 
as alien as the animals, with whose moral affinities to man his 
imaginative work is often directly concerned. Were they so alien, 
after all? Were there not survivals of the old wild creatures in the 
gentlest, the politest of us? Stories that told of sudden freaks of 
gentle, polite natures, straight back, no¢ into Paradise, were always 
welcome to men’s fancies; and that could only be because they found 
a psychologic truth in them. With much success, with a credibility 
insured by his literary tact, Mérimée tried his own hand at such 
stories: unfrocked the bear in the amorous young Lithuanian noble, 
the wolf in the revolting peasant of the Middle Age. There were 
survivals surely in himself, in that stealthy presentment of his 
favourite themes, in his own art. You seem to find your hand on a 
serpent, in reading him. 

In such survivals, indeed, you see the operation of his favourite 
motive, the sense of wild power, under a sort of mask, or assumed 
habit, realised as the very genius of nature itself; and that interest, 
with some superstitions closely allied to it, the belief in the vampire, 
for instance, is evidenced especially in certain pretended Illyrian 
compositions—prose translations, the reader was to understand, of 
more or less ancient popular ballads; Za Guz/a, he called the 
volume, Zhe Lyre, as we might say ; only that the instrument of the 
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Illyrian minstrel had but one string. Artistic deception, a trick of 
which there is something in the historic romance as such, in a book 
like his own Chronicle of Charles the Ninth, was always welcome to 
Mérimée ; it was part of the machinery of his rooted habit of intel- 
lectual reserve. A master of irony also, in Madame Lucrezia he 
seems to wish to expose his own method cynically; to explain his 
art—how he takes you in—as a clever, confident conjuror might do. 
So properly were the readers of La Guz/a taken in that he followed 
up his success in that line by the Theatre of Clara Gazu/, purporting 
§ to befrom a rare Spanish original, the work of a nun, who, under 
tame, conventual reading, had felt the touch of mundane, of physical 
passions; had become a dramatic poet, and herself a powerful 
actress. It may dawn on you in reading her that Mérimée was a 
kind of Webster, but with the superficial mildness of our nineteenth 
century. At the bottom of the true drama there is ever, logically at 
least, the ballad: the ballad dealing in a kind of short-hand (or, say ! 
in grand, simple, universal outlines) with those passions, crimes, mis- 
takes, which have a kind of fatality in them, a kind of necessity to 
come to the surface of the human mind, if not to the surface of our 
experience, as in the case of some frankly supernatural incidents 
which Mérimée re-handled. Whether human love or hatred has 
had most to do in shaping the universal fancy that the dead come 
back, I cannot say. Certainly that old ballad literature has instances 
in plenty, in which the voice, the hand, the brief visit from the 
grave, is a natural response to the cry of the human creature. That 
ghosts should return, as they do so often in Mérimée’s fiction, is but 
a sort of natural justice. Only, in Mérimée’s prose ballads, in those 
admirable, short, ballad-like stories, where every word tells, of which 
® he was a master, almost the inventor, they are a kind of half- 
. material ghosts—a vampire tribe—and never come to do people 
, good ; congruously with the mental constitution of the writer, which, 
alike in fact and fiction, could hardly have horror enough—theme 
after theme. Mérimée himself emphasises this almost constant 
motive of his fiction when he adds to one of his volumes of short 
stories some letters on a matter of fact—a Spanish bull-fight, in 
which those old Romans, he regretted, might seem, decadently, to 
have survived. It is as if you sawit. In truth, Mérimée was the 
unconscious parent of much we may think of dubious significance in 
later French literature. It’s as if there were nothing to tell of in 
this world but various forms of hatred, and a love that’s like lunacy ; 
and the only other world, a world of maliciously active, hideous, 
| dead bodies. 

| Mérimée, a literary artist, was not a man who used two words 
where one would do better, and shines especially in those brief 
compositions which, like a minute intaglio, reveal at a glance his 
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wonderful faculty of design and proportion in the treatment of his ; 
work, in which there is not a touch but counts. That is an art of 
which there are few examples in English, our somewhat diffuse, or 
slipshod, literary language hardly lending itself to the concentration 
of thought and expression, which are of the essence of such writing. 
It is otherwise in French, and if you wish to know what art of that 
kind can come to read Mérimée’s little romances ; best of all, perhaps, 
La Vénus d’Ille and Arsene Guillot. The former is a modern version 
of the beautiful old story of the Ring given to Venus, given to 
her, in this case, by a somewhat sordid creature of the nineteenth { 
century, whom she looks on with more than disdain. The strange | 
outline of the Canigou, one of the most imposing outlying heights 
of the Pyrenees, down the mysterious slopes of which the traveller 
has made his way towards nightfall into the great plain of Toulouse, 
forms an impressive background, congruous with the many relics of 
irrepressible old paganism there, but in entire contrast to the /ovr- 
geois comfort of the place where his journey is to end, the abode of 
an aged antiquary, loud and bright just now with the celebration of 
a vulgar worldly marriage. In the midst of this well-being, prosaic 
in spite of the neighbourhood, in spite of the pretty old wedding 
customs, morsels of that local colour in which Mérimée delights, th 
old pagan powers are supposed to reveal themselves once more, 
(malignantly, of course) in the person of a magnificent bronze statu 
of Venus recently unearthed in the antiquary’s garden. n her 
finger, by ill-luck, the coarse young bridegroom on the morning o! 


Sa 


his marriage places for a moment the bridal ring only too effectually 
(the bronze hand closes, like a wilful living one, upon it), and dies, you 
are to understand, in her angry metallic embraces on his marriag 
night. From the first, indeed, she had seemed bent on crushing out 
men’s degenerate bodies and souls, though the supernatural horro 
of the tale is adroitly made credible by a certain vagueness in the 
events, which covers a quite natural account of the bridegroom's 
mysterious death. 

The intellectual charm of literary work so thoroughly designed 
as Mérimée’s depends in part on the sense as you read hastily per- § 
haps, perhaps in need of patience, that you are dealing with a con- 
position, the full secret of which is only to be attained in the last 
paragraph, that with the last word in mind you will retrace your 
steps, more than once, it may be, noting then the minuter structure, 
also the natural or wrought flowers by the way. Nowhere is such 
method better illustrated than by another of Mérimée’s quintessen- } 
tial pieces, Arséne Guillot, and here for once with a conclusion 
ethically acceptable also. Mé¢rimée loved surprises in human nature, 
but it is not often that he surprises us by tenderness or generosity 
of character as another master of l’rench fiction, M. Octave Feuillet, 
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is apt to do, and the simple pathos of Avséne Guillot gives it a unique 
place in Mérimée’s writings. It may be said, indeed, that only an 
essentially pitiful nature could have told the exquisitely cruel story of 
Matteo Falcone precisely as Mérimée has told it; and those who 
knew him testify abundantly to his own capacity for generous friend- 
ship. He was no more wanting than others in those natural 
sympathies (sending tears to the eyes at the sight of suffering age 
or childhood) which happily are no extraordinary component in 
men’s natures. It was, perhaps, no fitting return for a friendship 
of over thirty years to publish posthumously those Leftres d une 
Inconnue, which reveal that reserved, sensitive, self-centered nature, 
a little pusillanimously in the power, at the disposition of another. 
For just there lies the interest, the psychological interest, of those 
letters. An amateur of power, of the spectacle of power and force, 
followed minutely but without sensibility on his part, with a kind of 
eynic pride rather for the mainspring of his method, both of thought 
and expression, you find him here taken by surprise at last, and 
somewhat humbled, by an unsuspected force of affection in himself. 
His correspondent, unknown but for these letters except just by 
name, figures in them as, in truth, a being only too much like him- 
self seen from one side reflects his taciturnity, his touchiness, his 
incredulity except for self-torment. Agitated, dissatisfied, he is 
wrestling in her with himself, his own difficult qualities. He 
demands from her a freedom, a frankness, he would have been the 
last to grant. It is by first thoughts, of course, that what is forcible 
and effective in human nature, the force, therefore, of carnal love, 
discovers itself; and for her first thoughts Mérimée is always 
pleading, but always complaining that he gets only her second 
thoughts ; the thoughts, that is, of a reserved, self-limiting nature, 
well under the yoke of convention, like his own. Strange conjunc- 
tion! At the beginning of the correspondence he seems to have 
been seeking only a fine intellectual companionship; the lady, 
perhaps, looking for something warmer. Towards such companion- 
ship that likeness to himself in her might have been helpful, but 
was not enough of a complement to his own nature to be anything 
but an obstruction in love ; and it is to that, little by little, that his 
humour turns. He—the Mega/opsychus, as Aristotle defines him— 
acquires all the lover’s humble habits: himself displays all the 
tricks of love, its casuistries, its exigency, its superstitions, ay, even 
its vulgarities ; involves with the significance of his own genius the 
mere hazards and inconsequence of a perhaps average nature ; but 
too late in the day—the years. After the attractions and repulsions 
of half a lifetime, they are but friends, and might forget to be that, 
but for his death, clearly presaged in his last weak, touching letter, 
just two hours before. There, too, had been the blind and naked 
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force of nature and circumstance, surprising him in the uncontrol- 
lable movements of his own so carefully guarded heart. 

The intimacy, the effusion, the so freely exposed personality of 
those letters does but emphasise the fact that impersonality was, in 
literary art, Mérimée’s central aim. Personality versus imperson- 
ality in art :—how much or how little of one’s self one may put into 
one’s work: whether anything at all of it: whether one can put 
there anything else :—is clearly a far-reaching and complex question. 
Serviceable as the basis of a precautionary maxim towards the con- 
duct of our work, self-effacement, or impersonality, in literary or 
artistic creation, is, perhaps, after all, as little possible as a strict 
realism. “It has always been my rule to put nothing of myself 
into my works,” says another great master of French prose, Gustave 
Flaubert, but luckily, as we may think, often failed in thus effacing 
himself, as he too was aware. “It has always been my rule to put 
nothing of myself into my works” (to be disinterested in his literary 
creations, so to speak) “yet I have put much of myself into them:” 
and where he failed Mérimée succeeded. There they stand—Carmen, 
Colomba, the “ False’ Demetrius—as detached from him as from 
each other, with no more filial likeness to their maker than if they 
were the work of another person. And to his method of conception, 
Mérimée’s much-praised literary style, his method of expression, is 
strictly conformable—impersonal in its beauty, the perfection of 
nobody’s style—thus vindicating anew by its very impersonality that 
much-worn, but not untrue saying, that the style is the man :— 
a man, impassible, unfamiliar, impeccable, veiling a deep sense of 
what is forcible, nay, terrible, in things under the sort of personal 
pride that makes a man a nice observer of all that is most conven- 
tional, Essentially unlike other people, he is always fastidiously 
in the fashion—an expert in all the little, half-contemptuous 
elegances of which it is capable. Mérimée’s superb self-effacement, 
his impersonality, is itself but an effective personal trait, and, trans- 
ferred to art, becomes a markedly peculiar quality of literary beauty. 
For, in truth, this creature of disillusion who had no care for half- 
lights, and, like his creations, had no atmosphere about him, gifted as 
he was with pure mind, with the quality which secures flawless lite- 
rary structure, had, on the other hand, nothing of what we call sou/ 
in literature :—hence, also, that singular harshness in his ideal, as if, 
in theological language, he were incapable of grace. He has none of 
those subjectivities, colourings, peculiarities of mental refraction, 
which necessitate varieties of style—could we spare such P—and render 
the perfections of it no merely negative qualities. There are mas- 
ters of French prose whose art has begun where the art of Mérimee 
leaves off. 

Water Parer. 
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RURAL LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(CONCLUSION.) 


Tue food of country people in the fourteenth century, as to-day, 
was chiefly pork in all its forms of bacon, ham, brawn, or pudding ; 
and pork was relatively little cheaper than in many a remote and 
rural place to-day. Butter, cheese, eggs were very plentiful; 
herrings were an article of almost daily diet (they cost a sol the 
hundred, about a halfpenny apiece), as also, in the north of France, a 
kind of salted whale called craspois, a truly Viking dish, of which the 
popularity has wholly vanished.’ In Normandy pea-soup was then, as 
now, a favourite food.? Wine, beer, and mead were freely drunk by 
all classes. In 1392, a homeless pin-maker on the tramp breakfasts 
off wine and fish;* workmen out of employment dine at the 
village inn off bread, meat, and red wine at fourpence the pint.* 
In the same year the provisions left in the house of the wife of the 
Duke of Bourbon’s minstrel were : bacon to the value of four sous or 
shillings, six large loaves of bread, a great pot full of green peas, 
two penn’orth of onions, and a shilling’s worth of salt.° But the 
best criterion we get of the daily food of the rural population is the 
record preserved in the accounts of manors and monasteries of the 
dinners afforded to labourers on corvée, or doled out day by day in 
return for some bounden service. Thus, the smith of the monastery 
of Jumiéges received in return for his occasional services a daily 
ration of two small loaves, a measure of wine of medium quality, and 
: either six eggs, four herrings, or some equivalent dish. A vintager 





of St. Ouen, on corvée, was supplied every day with two rolls and a 
mess of peas and bacon with salt.” A tenant of the monks at Bayeux, 
during his corvée, was entitled to a daily meal of a white loaf, a 
brown loaf, five eggs, or three herrings, with a gallon of beer.’ The 
monks of Montebourg gave their men a loaf, a mess of pea-soup, three 
eggs, and the quarter of a cheese, or, if they chose, six eggs, and no 
cheese; on fast days they made shift with three herrings and some nuts: 
they washed down this ample meal with as much beer as they chose 
todrink.- A tenant of the monks of St. Ouen received, in return for 
his corvée, not only bread and wine, pea-soup and bacon, but fresh or 





(1 and 2) Léopold Delisle, LZ’ Agriculture Normande, p. 189. 
(3) Régistres du Chatelet for 1392, i., 174. 

(4) Lbid., 427. 

(5) Idid., i., 526. 

(6) Delisle, LZ’ Agriculture Normande, 189. 

: (7) L’ Agriculture Normande. (8) Ldid., 190. 
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salt beef and poultry. All this isin Normandy. In Anjou, the men 
on corvée dine more sparely off wine and bread and garlic; but the 
carpenters on a farm receive in addition to a daily wage of 
one sol eight deniers, five penn’orth of meat per person; the 
hedgers and ditchers also dine off bread and meat.’ In almost 
every one of the numerous records that we have of the daily fare of 
the labouring class in fourteenth century France, we find a dish of 
eggs, a mess of peas and bacon, half a chicken, a few herrings, or a 
generous slice of meat, added to the modern labourer’s dinner of 
bread and cheese and beer. 

Our rural ancestors of every class went well and warmly clad. 
The farm labourers of the fourteenth century wore better garments 
than our ploughmen use to-day. Men of every class appear to have 
possessed linen shirts and linen drawers, hose of strong cloth, and 
leather shoes; a coat of warm russet or fustian, an ample cloak 
resembling the Limousin or Tuscan Ferraiuolo, and (sometimes 
attached to this garment, sometimes separate) a long-tailed hood of 
cloth. Masons, labourers, workmen of every class, completed this 
costume by a pair of gloves: London gloves were held in high 
esteem. lonis, the merchant of Montauban, sold them to his 
country clients at seven sols the dozen. 


The women were as sensible in their attire. They all wore a long 
chemise of linen, and over this a garment called a doublet, in form 
resembling the linen bodice sewn to a white petticoat, which is still 
used in dressing little girls. The wedding doublet of the butcher’s 
daughter of Montauban took about five yards of fine white linen of 
Paris, costing 15 sols the ell—a measure which exceeded the modern 
metre by about two nails. The butcher was evidently a man of 
means; for we find his wife ordering some doublets for herself at 
£3 10s. apiece, while a neighbouring noble’s wife spends not quite 
half as much on those selected for her wardrobe. The wife of 
another burgher chooses three-and-twenty doubiets, delicate 
in quality and of a vermeil colour. | Over this garment the women 
of the fourteenth century put a tight long bodice of strong cloth, to 
which they attached, by hooks or lacets, a pair of tight long sleeves, 
generally of some costly material, silk being used on great occasions 
even by the poorer classes. Over this again they slipped a very 
long dress, touching the ground on all sides, tight in the bodice but 
sleeveless, or with loose hanging sleeves; it was generally much 
trimmed with silk and braid. A farm-servant buys a piece of red 
silk to trim her gonella, another chooses one of blue cloth worth one 
livre: the simplest that we find, made of a coarse pale cloth called 
blanket, comes, with the trimmings, to nearly fourteen sols. The gown 





(1) Joubert, Vie privée en Anjou, p. 94, 
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was surmounted by a heavy girdie, richly ornamented, from which 
the purse and keys of the house-wife dangled. Out of doors a long 
draped mantle, trimmed to match the gonella, was usually worn. 

The women of the later fourteenth century were fastidious in 
dressing their hair. We all know the /ennin, the tall slender sugar- 
loaf of buckram, from which floated a gauzy veil. The peasants 
naturally did not wear this inconvenient and romantic headdress. 
They braided their hair with ribbons and galoons intertwined in 
every plait. A woman with long hair would use about seven yards 
of ribbon ; over this she placed a strong net of silk or thread; the 
whole was enveloped in a veil of thin silk, the favourite ornament 
of country-women, and frequently given as a wedding-present. A 
very handsome veil of German silk would cost as much as seventeen 
sols; a commoner one, of good Aleppo silk, from five to ten sols; 
still a veil quite presentable in appearance, of a rougher silk, could 
be had as low as three sols (we may suppose about twelve shillings 
of our money). Almost every peasant in well-to-do circumstances 
afforded his wife and daughter this piece of elegance, probably only 
worn on fine occasions. The artisans, small farmers, and farm 
servants of the fourteenth century were less economical in ornament 
than their descendants. The butcher of the little country town of 
Montauban gives his daughter, for her wedding day, a silver neck- 
lace, a purse, a girdle of silk, a string of amber beads, a pair of 
embroidered gloves, a veil of German silk, two silk nets for her hair 
and many-coloured silks and threads for the embroidery of her 
wedding-gown. An artisan affords his child a veil of German silk, 
a net to match, a string of amber, a purse and girdle, the whole 
expense coming to £1 6s., or about five guineas of our currency. A 
servant on one of Bonis’ farms buys for his wife a silk wimple; gloves, 
hair-ribbons, and ornamented hair-nets are common fairings. 

We see all these good people, dressed soberly or splendidly accord- 
ing to their rank, but almost always comfortably dressed, as we turn 
the pages of the Accounts of Bonis or the palpitating Registers of the 
Chatelet (the Newgate Calendar of an earlier age). Along the 
country roads the notary jogs on business, dressed in violet cloth 
richly furred, solidly seated on his ample cob. He passes the country 
squire (the grandchild of the last rich semi-noble vavassour) hooded 
in black parti-coloured russet, and wrapped in a houppelande of 
English green, furred with squirrel, the long end of his cloak falling 
over the left shoulder. The shepherd on the hill drives his flock ; 
he is warmly clad in strong brown woollen. The thatcher, as he 
steps across the fields from his daughter’s churching, is dressed all 
in his best in a large check of brown and white and blue. There stands 
the farmer, all in sombre russet, with an elegant hood striped black 
and yellow; there are gold rings on his hand, over his gloves, and 
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gold clasps to his girdle. At the little village inn the serving-maid 
comes out, dressed in iron-grey, with a bunch of pink roses in her hands, 
The mason of the hamlet stands at his gate, chatting with a fellow of his 
craft, and the tramp in search of work ; the home-staying workman is 
well clad in whitish-grey, with darker grey hose and a grey-blue 
hood; the traveller has a long brown cottehardie, lined with an old 
coat, a brown hood buckled under the chin, brown hose, and strong 
leather shoes with steel buckles. At the corner of the road a wander- 
ing beggar waits for alms, dressed in a mantle of faded russet patched 
with an older light-blue garment, and a hood of Heaven knows what 
colour, not worth two deniers. His wife squats beside him, slovenly 
dressed in an old patched cassock tied round her waist with a reed. 
She has no hair, and a strip of dirty cloth tied round her head but 
half conceals her baldness. They are the only really shabby people 
that we meet (save the wandering friars, who make a virtue 
of it); but few are so magnificent as the drover, a person of 
importance, it would appear, frum the quality and the quantity of 
his purchases. The goat-herd and the shepherd are all in russet; 
but see the drover as he comes home from market resplendent. in his 
mantle checked with black and green: he sports a hood striped with 
grey and yellow; hood and cloak are in accordance with the most ff 
fashionable standard of the day. Here out in the fields we seldom use 
such brilliant colours: russet, blanket, grey, blue, and English green 
are our usual wear. It is only when the knight, the doctor, or the 
merchant from the town is drawn this way that we see the real taste 
of the bon ton: the particolour green and vermeil, white and blue, 
vert perdu and slate colour, yellow and black, white and vermeil, that 
are, with the universal black and green, the last cry of the mode. 
The check and stripe are popular alike in town and country. It 
may, perhaps, interest my readers to see the price paid by the country 
people of the fourteenth century for their comfortable clothes. In 
order to have an idea of the relation of this expense to their revenue, 
let us remember that the wage of a labourer varied, according to his 
age and position, from five deniers to one so. two deniers per day. 
If not in every village, at least in every chdtellerie, there wasa j 
doctor, a surgeon and a barber surgeon ;' the labourers appear to 
, have used their services freely and to have rewarded them with 
liberality. One oi Bonis’ day-labourers falling ill, sends to Mont- 





auban for the physician of the place, and pays him for several visits 
the sum of 4 sols 2 deniers—which we may compare to nearly ' 
£1 15s. of our money. Another pays his doctor as much as 18 
sols, say £3 12s. And in the Accounts of Bonis we find frequent 
mentions of drugs and medicinal spices of an expensive sort, sold f 

to the agricultural labourers of the district. , 





(1) Joubert, Vie Privée en Anjou, p. 60. 
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The doctors of the Middle Ages and later, even so late as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, were chiefly inspired by the theories 
of the Arabs. Louis XI.,as we know, made the Paris University 
copy in extenso the great work of Aboo Bekr ibn Zacaria er Razi, 
the famous physician of the tenth century, whose masterpiece, El 
Mansoori, is a résumé of Arabian therapeutics. This book, com- 
monly known as “ Razi,’’ was very popular throughout the fourteenth 
century. A copy of it, bought by Bonis for 4 livres, assisted him in 
the preparation of his drugs, and of the plasters, unguents, electuaries 
and tisanes especially in request among a fourteenth-century rural 
population. 
It may be interesting to examine a few of the remedies employed. 
Rheumatism, that special misery of those that work in the wintry 
fields, was treated externally by the application of a plaster of 
cordials and gums spread on a thin piece of silk. The part affected 
was also rubbed with an ointment (costing seven sols) made of four 
ounces of turpentine and two ounces of white wax, one ounce of 
resin, one ounce of myrrh, two ounces of bol d’ Arménie, and two 
ounces of oil of roses ;' it was then covered with a sheet of wadding. 
Complaints of the skin were treated by an unguent composed of a 
quarter of a pound of mallow, a quarter of a pound of white wax, a 
quarter of a pound of olive oil, an ounce of incense, and an ounce of 
turpentine ; as well as by medicated baths. Sulphur was also freely 
used. Aniseed was given as a specific against indigestion, with 
camomile, Quassia amara, camphor, and essence of cinnamon. Coughs 
and colds were cured by a sudorific tea of rose and camomile; by a 
milk of almonds mixed with starch and sugar, almost exactly resem- 
bling the delicious Jooch of modera France; by an infusion of pec- 
toral flowers (mallow, violet, &c.), as well as gum arabic and barley 
sugar.” In severe cases the physicians of the Middle Ages admin- 
istered the famous theriac of Nero, the Zheriacus Andromachi, com- 
posed of opium powdered with some tannic bitter substance, of 
sulphate of iron, and of two-and-forty active aromatic essences, such 
as turpentine, Cingalese cinnamon, valerian, citron, rose, &c.2 A 
labourer at Bloxham, in Oxfordshire, was treated for bronchitis in 
1387, with a syrup of oxymel and squills.* Disorders of the intestines 
were pretty generally combated by starch water, alum, and the 
astringent bo! d’Arménie ; senna tea was also an ingredient in the 
humblest medicine chest. Besides the remedies we have mentioned, 
cordials of cinnamon, camphor, resin, and oil of pinks, electuaries of 
liquorice, dried prunes, and honey of roses were constantly employed. 
(1) Bonis, cxxi. 
(2) All these remedies are taken from the Accounts of Bonis, Joc. cit., et seq. 
(3) Henri de Parville, ‘‘ Revue des Sciences”’ in the Journal des Débats, 23rd January, 
1890. 

(4) Thorold Rogers, i. 399. 
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Oxide of zinc mixed with camphor ' was also given, but I do not 
know in what especial case. The hot bath and the vapour bath were 
highly esteemed, though less frequent, perhaps, than in the earlier 
Middle Ages, when hot baths were hourly eried through all the 
streets of Paris. - Still in the fourteenth century there was no town 
at all considerable without at least one établissement de bains. We 
find in the Registers of the Chdtelet that a hot bath was a somewhat 
expensive luxury, costing several sols. The prolonged warm baths 
in honour at the Court of Charles VI. were a scandal to the Church, 
and are denounced in the famous sermon of Jacques le Grand. 

Besides the remedies we have quoted, it must be allowed that 
others more fantastic were occasionally used, especially at court and 
in the treatment of great personages. But our agricultural labourers, 
who thought twice before they changed their silver sou, were not 
accessible to fashionable quackery. In all the Accounts of Bonis, we 
find only two receipts that are patently unreasonable, and these are 
the most expensive. One of them is a powder of ground seed-pearls, 
the other an ointment of honey of roses, olive oil, white wax, and 
“half an ounce of mummy.” But the cold creams and cosmetics of 
the present day are not always conspicuous for science; we might 
find nostrums as inefficacious on the shelves of Madame Georgine 
Champharon. And indeed it may be doubted whether the most 
fantastic remedies of the Middle Ages were not sometimes as suc- 
cessful against the nervous maladies in which they were most often 
used, as the Lourdes water, the hypnotising-mirrors, and the various 
patent medicines so capriciously infallible in our century. The poor 
and needy, with their humble, painful, everyday disorders, knew, 
then as now, the virtues of friction and wadding against lumbago: 
the peppermint tea that calms the colic; the plaster of boiled poppy- 
heads applied against the raging tooth. The old man, struggling 
with his asthma, had almost as good an opiate; the feverish child, 
tossing under its doubled blanket, a potion almost as sudorific, as we 
should find in any country place to-day. 

Apart from their special virtues, the medicines of the Middle 
Ages had a very high hygienic value. They were unusually power- 
ful prophylactics. In an earlier article on the ‘‘ Workmen of Paris,” 
published in this Review, I have quoted from the Minutes of the 
Institut-Pasteur a series of experiments made by MM. Cadiac and 
Meunier establishing the intense and unrivalled microbicide powers 


of Cingalese cinnamon; while the oil of pinks, the essences of 


valerian, thyme, citron, rose, &c., employed in almost every medic- 
val recipe, are each and all more hostile to the microbe than the 
iodoform treatment employed against typhoid fever in the Paris 
hospitals to-day. I advance this assertion with all due discretion, 
(1) Bonis. 
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since I have never made any single experiment, and am not in a 
position to control the opinion of experts ; but since the vanguard 
of science admits so high a value in the drugs employed by our 
benighted ancestors, we may allow that the pleasantries in vogue on 
the subject are possibly overstated or misplaced. 

If the fourteenth-century village was less ill off than we are apt to 
imagine it in regard to the medicines of the body, it appears that 
the training of the mind was less absolutely non-existent in the 
rural ‘class than it has been our habit to assert. Many of the 
labourers on the farms of Bonis could sign their names, though 
probably their sciegtic | in writing ended there. But every tenant- 
farmer, in an age when the accounts of tenant and landlord were 
peculiarly complicated, was obliged to know a certain amount of 
book-keeping : doubtless the steward was often more learned than 
his lord. Hedge-schools were common;' in every considerable 
village, if not in every hamlet, there was a schoolmaster, appointed 
generally by the patron of the village living. There was a certain 
regulated number of parish schools in every county, and this 
number might not be exceeded: our ancestors never could be 
brought to recognise the advantages of competition. Certain texts, 
however, prove the existence of unauthorised hedge-schools, promptly 
quashed as soon as they came to the knowledge of the authorities. 

The Great Plague, which so changed the face of Europe, 
diminished education by carrying off the schoolmasters. The Con- 
tinuator of Guillaume de Nangis remarks that, after the epidemic of 
1348, there were not enough teachers for the requirements of the 
houses, hamlets, and castles of his country. Thus the sons of the 
men who fought at Crecy grew up, though richer, more ignorant 
than their fathers. 

The schools of the fourteenth century were not entirely free; and 
as a certain proportion of their profits went to the patron, he filled up 
the gaps as soon as possible. The village priest was often the 
schoolmaster, and the instruction was always chiefly religious; but 
the boys were also taught the rudiments of Latin grammar. The 
ideal of every peasant was to have a son in the Church—a son 
who might become abbot, bishop, chancellor, cardinal. It was 
their one great chance of rising in the world. But in every kingdom 
of the spirit, many are called, few chosen. Of the dozen or so 
boys who went to every village school with a dim idea that perhaps 
by-and-by they might in their turn become a parish priest, or 
enter some religious order, a fair proportion became stewards or 
labourers.? Some, no ddubt, persevered in their original inten- 


(1) Joubert, p. 60. But see especially for this wt the masterly passage of 
M. Léopold Delisle, L’ Agriculture Normande au Moyen Age, p. 175, et seq. 

(2) It will be remembered that in the Third Order of St. Francis special provision 
is made for laymen who can read, evidently a considerable class. 
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tion; some went to the town, or, tiring of grammar, ’listed for 
a soldier ; but alas, we meet a good many of them in the Reyisters 
of the Chdtelet. Perhaps—who knows ?—these ne’er-do-wells 
were the most useful of them all, for their depositions in the Court 
of Justice give us many curious lights on mediswval education, 
Thus, for example, one Jehannin de la Montaigne, a wandering 
mason, accused of horse stealing, invokes the privilege of clergy, 
asserting that he was tonsured at the age of eight years old when 
he went to school and learned his psalter—* car auparavant qu'il 
aprenist son dit métier de macon, il avait esté avec plusieurs enfans 
d’icelle ville de Chateau Regnault a l’escole de la dite ville et avoit 
aprins jusqu’a son Donnet et Catonnet ; et lors il savait bien lire.”! 
This Donnet or Donat was the grammatical treatise of the famous 
Elius Donatus, who flourished in the fourth century, and whose 
elucubrations were very popular throughout the ten following cen- 
turies. Catonnet, a schoolbook equally universal, was one century 
older: it was a paraphrase of the distiches of the once celebrated 
Dionysius Cato. To-day, as you see, we scarcely know his name. 

The names of these two guides to knowledge were known to 
Jehannin de la Montaigne, but his knowledge went no further. 
After a judicious course of torture, he was taken to the kitchen (as was 
the custom of that guileful age), placed in a comfortable chair before 
a cosy fire, with a warm mantle round his shoulders and a glass of 
wine in his hand. Many criminals, obstinate to screw and pulley, 
succumbed to these more deceiving influences, especially as they 
succeeded the chill and dismal hour of execution (the torture of the 
fourteenth century was far less diabolic than that of ages more 
refined, but it was uncomfortable and rheumatic—pails of icy water 
being dashed from time to time upon the dislocated patient). Well, 
to return to Jehannin, whom we choose as an example from a crowd 
of fellow-sinners—he confessed, as he sat by the kitchen fire, that 
he was no more a priest than the cook. ‘ But,” added he, “ a ton- 
sure is convenient in judicial circumstances. Many of my companion 
masons had tonsures, and it was they who advised me to get one also, 
which they said I could do without prejudice, as I have really been 
to school and could read and write well enough when [I left it. 
Therefore I went to the village and had myself tonsured par un bar- 
bier, et non aultrement.” That confession was the end of friend 
Jehannin, who swung forthwith from the neighbouring gallows. 
“T] n’avoit aucuns biens.”’ 

The courts of the Chatelet were literally encumbered with these 
sham clerks, who impeded the course of justice by asserting a non- 
existent benefit of clergy. Not one of them when confronted in the 
courts of justice with a psalter and a primer could read, write, spell 








(1) Registres du Chatelet ii. 103. 
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a Pater, or say by heart a Latin prayer. This, however, proves 
nothing against the system of education, which was probably excel- 
lent. The School Board manager of the present day, in an age of 
unexampled science, knows how easily a boy may pass through half 
a dozen years of reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
botany, physical chemistry, Biblical exegesis, and all the other 
necessities that no modern ploughboy is complete without; and yet 
he emerges as ignorant as he went in. Nota bene, the boys nowadays 
stay at school till twelve, or sometimes fourteen; in those days they 
left at eight or ten. It is probable that Donnet and Catonnet did 
not penetrate deeply into the average inner consciousness. But all 
were not as ignorant as the good-for-nothings who came before the 
courts of law for purse-slitting and horse-lifting: these one may 
probably take as a natural selection of the unfittest. M. Delisle, 
in his Agriculture Normande au Moyen Age, gives some delicious 
examples of the demi-Latinity of the learned peasant, which unfor- 
tunately I have not got by heart. 

The population of the rural districts of fourteenth-century 
France varied terribly according to the progress of the Hundred 
Years’ War. It is difficult to form any very accurate idea of the 
actual numbers. But from the size of the churches remaining from 
the thirteenth century, which are almost always in accordance with 
the actual population, we may suppose that it has not increased by 
more than half: we must allow about that proportion, since medix- 
val churches, built for sanctuary, were large enough to shelter all 
the villagers, with the most valuable of their furniture, in war- 
time. If, however, such villages as have come down to us are not 
immensely larger, still it must be admitted that numerous new 
communes have arisen on land that was covered then by bog or 
forest. 

On the other hand many villages called into life by the plenty 
and peace that followed the last Crusade of Saint Louis disappeared 
utterly in the long disaster of the Hundred Years War. The King’s 
tax-gatherers jolted through the country collecting the hearth-tax ; 
again and again they found, beside the ruined steeple, a few 
tumbling beams, an empty stock-yard still paven; nothing more. 
Another village had vanished. The ordonnances of the Kings of 
France during the first twenty years of Charles V. are painfully 
eloquent of this continuous depopulation of the country. The wars 
against the English on the frontiers of Normandy and Gascony 
accomplished the same end as the cruel repression of the Peasants’ 
Revolt in the centre, or the sackings and plunderings of the Captains 
of Adventure round Rheims, round Orleans, and on the borders of 
Provence. I have dismissed many tragedies in a single phrase ; 
but how in a few lines shall I indicate the terrible position of the 
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peasants? Their grandfathers had dwelt in little hamlets almost 
under shelter of the town, in whose palisaded subutbs every winter, 
they, with their families, their harvest and their furniture, thronged 
for asylum. Moreover in that earlier age, ruled by firm principles 
still confidently trusted, the peasant was little less sacred than the 
priest. All classes recognized the holiness, the authority of him 
who sows and reaps the grain that is the life of all. No usurer 
might take in pledge the ploughshare, the beasts that draw it, nor 
the corn as yet unthrashed. Four days a week, in peace time as in 
war time, from every Wednesday night till Monday at sunrise, the 
Truce of God forbade the men-at-arms to traverse field or sheep- 
walk; moreover, at any time the peasant, threatened by marauders, 
was safe if he fled to his plough and laid his hand upon it; whoso 
touched the iron that furrowed the earth was inviolable and the 
plough was as sure a sanctuary as the church.’ But in the thirteenth 
century the rural populations, overcrowded round their country towns, 
pushed further and further into the area of moor and forest, till 
their clearings, far afield, were beyond reach of their earlier centre. 
In their new home they clustered all year long round the church 
they raised and under protection of the manor. And the years of 
peace continued and the population swelled. Thus from each 
Chatellerie sprang new off-shoots; distant hamlets that had forgotten 
the necessity of a sword arm to shelter them, paying tribute to their 
lord, but too far from his fortress to receive any efficient aid in war- 
time. When the great English war broke out and the long years of 
invasion, these peasants learned to feel their loneliness. True, their 
neighbours were little better off ; for after Crecy, and after Poictiers, 
the greater part of the Seigneurs of France were either dead or in 
the hands of the English. The ransom they had to raise was all 
their tenants knew of them ; bitter songs and proverbs began to fly 
from mouth to mouth. “Ten of them will cry surrender to the 
sound of an Englishman’s voice a mile away!” cried Hodge, indig- 
nant. Poor Hodge, other miseries were in store for him, The 
Great Plague, which had emptied the country after Crecy (‘la tierce 
partie du monde mourust’’), came again, following Poictiers. When 
at last the epidemic passed away (having doubled the rate of wage 
in less than ten years), and the farmer prepared himself to face new 
economic conditions, he was confronted with other dangers. The 
truce that had followed Poictiers had brought a momentary peace, and 
hope began to flourish with the primroses. But the peace that came 
in the wake of the battles of the fourteenth century was crueller 
than war..... The engagements were no longer fought solely by 
the armed chivalry of a kingdom: the system of regular armies was as 
yet unknown. In this cruel timeof transition, war was chiefly made 


(1) See D. Bessin, Conéilia, part i., p. 78, quoted by Delisle, p. 116. 
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by the aid of mercenary captains, who led in the pay of the highest 
bidder their troops of adventurers. 

When the war was over the men who had fought in it could not 
vanish into air. The nobles rode home to their castles, the peasants 
to their farms; but the bulk of the army, the bands of mercenaries, 
remained hovering with the vultures round the battle-field of 
yesterday. They were hungry and must eat; they must find a 
lodging somewhere ; and their habit was to plunder. So east and 
west, north and south, the Companies went riding as to a tourney ; 
but chiefly they made their way to the rich unravaged Centre ; there 
they soon took thirteen towns, with many fortresses and castles. 
. . + Readers who remember the terrible chapters in which 
Froissart describes the depredations of the mercenaries throughout 
all the centre of France, and down through Gascony to Provence, 
must, in perusing this article, very often have dissented from my 
cheerful picture of the life of fourteenth-century villagers. They 
remember the despair and the extermination of the Jacques of Brie ; 
they count up the villages marked in some ordnance as disappeared ; 
they recall the ballads of Eustache Deschamps describing the sack of 
Vertus, and think how many a flourishing little town and what 
innumerable villages shared its fate: 

“Tf you wish to see poverty, a ruined country side, a deserted town, tottering 
walls where the fire has been, miserable homes, and a more miserable popula- 
tion—go to Vertus! The English have left everything in flames. There you 
can have at your good pleasure a horse all skin and bone, a broken bed with 
foul sheets, and, when you take your walks abroad, the amusement of the 
ruined house-tops tumbling round your ears. 

‘Henceforth the farms round Vertus shall be abandoned; the vineyards are 
neglected and no man tends the plants. ‘This first year after the sack there 
will be few wages paid and those uncertain. The man who was wont to speak 


loud will learn to speak low. Our town exists no more, and ’twill be long 
before her walls are built again.” ' 


All this is true; and we shall never know in how many villages 
the sleeping peasants awoke one night to the dreeded tramp of armed 
horsemen, to the blare of trump and fife, to the sheen of moonlit 
armour, and the presence of the redoubtable Company in their midst. 
. . . Bretons axe in hand, Gascons armed with lances, the Genoese 
crossbowmen, the English with their bows and arrows, the Lombards 
with their knives; they were all as well known as the French—all 
prayed against and watched for throughout the land of France. 
The sharpest-sighted villager would look out for days in the steeple 
to give the alarm to his fellows when the first of the horsemen rode up 
from the horizon ; then women, children, men, would throng to the 
appointed hiding-place in the brake, bringing with them such 


(1) Eustache Deschamps, Ballades, edition du Marquis de Queux de St. Hilaire. 
Ballade 835. 
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treasure as was still left unburied. Happy those who could thus 
escape in time, and for whom no crueller fate was in store than to 
find on the morrow a heap of red ashes where once their village 
stood ! 

Yet, how shall we believe it? Though all this was true, although, 
in the north especially, the general ruin introduced disastrous habits 
of mortgage and usury; although taxes, heavier every year, were 
exacted of the very men who had seen their crops burnt in the 
stockyard and their vineyards trampled under foot ; notwithstanding 
the epidemic of misery that raged between the battle of Crecy and the 
coronation of Charles V., the countrysides retained their astonishing 
vitality. True, in many districts most of the young men went off 
to the wars (“Nous aymons mieux faire le gallin-gallant que labourer sans 
rien avoir,” as Gerson heard them say), with a natural preference for 
plundering over being plundered. They only pushed a little further 
the work begun by the Great Plague. The wages of the remaining 
labourers became so high that it was easy for them to recover even 
from total ruin. True, the wattled cottage was razed to the ground, 
but the paved yard remained. The peasant knew that his treasure 
was safe in the keeping of some man of trust—some merchant of the 
walled city—when it was not buried in some box or glove three feet 
to the west of the wild cherry-tree, far enough from home to remain 
unsuspected by the Company. If most of the harvest was destroyed, 
the remainder sold for an extravagant price; and the hunger of the 
poor in town was at least the farmers’ gain.’ Then Charles V., the 
unparalleled king, sent off the Companies to Spain, to Lombardy, 
well out of the way. In 1375 our poet takes heart and makes an 
ironical ballad, in which the Companies lament the good order of the 


kingdom. 





‘* Le plat pays s’en sent déja bien 
Car on n’y ose piller rien ; 


Nul n’y va courrer sur les champs 
Ne n’y ranconne par puissance. 
L’on n’y prend chevaux ni juments 
Linges, draps, robes, ni finance, 
Poullaile, moutons . . violence 
Ne s’y fait 

et le commun bien 
Y régne en grand autorité. 
On fait labours en abondance. 
Honorés sont les anciens : 
Chacun dist que c’est grand pitié.”’ * 


In fact, the Accounts of the Merchant Bonis, published by M. 
Forestier, as well as the different documents exhumed by M. Léopold 


(1) In the disastrous years preceding the accession of Charles V., the price of corn 
doubled. 
(2) Eustache Deschamps, ii. 
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Delisle, M. Siméon Luce, and the Duke de la Trémoille, together 
with the invaluable Registers of the Chatelet, show us everywhere, 
in the gloomiest years and the most desolated districts, a normal state 
of what we can only call well being. 

The peasants ate more and of better food, drank more freely of 
wine-and cider (a good deal too freely, as M. Delisle remarks), wore 
more costly and more comfortable garments, afforded their wives and 
daughters richer ornaments and trinkets than, in the same rank and 
class, they could afford to-day. The Megisters of the Chatelet are 
especially precious in this respect. But the Accounts of Bonis 
show us a still more favourable symptom: the amount of saving 
effected by all classes, the lands and herds constantly acquired by 
farm labourers and domestic servants. Subject to overwhelming 
disasters, decimated by plague and invasion, the poor in those days 
were at least well paid, well fed, and warmly clad. 

Perhaps the poor were those that suffered least. The sudden and 
unparalleled rise in the price of labour did not affect them, or 
affected them only favourably. The Great Plague which, indirectly, 
ruined the large landed proprietor, left untouched the peasant-farmer. 
He and his kind prospered, laid by their savings, and bought, rood by 
rood, the lands of the diminished noble. No other circumstance 
prepared so insidiously or so absolutely the ruin of Feudalism. The 
long wars had left the great nobles penniless and threadbare ; their 
fall was accomplished by the rise in the rate of wage. They could 
no longer afford to work their immense estates. But of their flight 
to the towns, of their desperate rivalry with the burghers, and of the 
slow continuous growth of a strong middle class in town and country, 
Ihave here no time to speak. In the words of a contemporary— 
that is another story. 

A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
(Madame JAMEes DarMEsTETER.) 








































BURTON AS I KNEW HIM. 





Ir is a difficult thing to sit down quietly to write the description 
of a dear friend at any time, and when the friend is (or was, I am 
sorry to say) so many-sided a man as Richard Francis Burton, the 
task becomes a thousand times more difficult than in the case of an 
ordinary invividual. I do not propose in any way to give the story 
of Burton’s life—that has been done already, and doubtless will soon 
be done again—but rather to give to the world my own impressions of 
himasaman. Others may have known him longer and perchance 
better than I, but still I have known him intimately ; I have been 
his companion in health and in sickness, in anticipation and disap- 
pointment, and have seen him in many and varying moods, and if I 
have the requisite skill may haply give a sketch of him which will 
represent him fairly to the world. 

Burton was a man whose mental capacity was extraordinary, and 
whose physical powers were far above the average, whilst he also 
possessed a phenomenal love and power of hard work. It may be 
asked why a man so exceptionally gifted did not achieve a pheno- 
menal success and die a Peer and Knight of the Garter. The answer is 
not far to seek :he preferred a position where he was practically 
independent, and where he could say and do what he liked, to one 
which, however splendid, would involve certain restraints. He was 
not a man to endure the wearing of any fetters, not even if they 
were golden and bejewelled. His independence he valued before all 
else, and this love of freedom and his unflinching, outspoken honesty 
prevented his ever becoming a courtier. If he could have stooped 
ever so little no one can calculate the heights (as judged by ordinary 
standards) to which he must have risen. 

Many of his friends have lamented that his rare qualities and un- 
equalled services in travel and to science, as well as those rendered to his 
country in Scinde and in the consular service, had never been properly 
recognised or adequately rewarded ; not one word of complaint or re- 
pining was ever to be heard from his lips on this subject. He knew, 
and made no secret of his knowledge, the reasons why honours had 
not been showered upon him, and always averred that it was his own 
choice that it was so, for he far preferred to remain as he was to placing 
himself under an obligation to any man. His horror of being 
thought a self-seeker often caused him to say and do things which 
have been distorted to his disadvantage, but he never bore malice, and 
was more free from jealousy than any other man I have ever seen. 
Perhaps when one first met this tall, dark man, with his scarred face, 
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piercing dark eyes under the overhanging brow, his mouth hidden 
by a long moustache, one thought the face a striking one but not 
attractive, and the cynical and sarcastic remarks which he often made 
did not tend to at first overcome this frcling. When one came to know 
the man, however, one found that those eyes could beam kindly upon 
his friends, that advice and information would take the place of 
cynicism and sarcasm, and that under the rugged exterior there was 
concealed a heart as tender as that of any woman. Witty remarks 
and humoristic sayings abounded in his talk, but it was rare indeed 
that they were calculated to really hurt any man but himself, and it 
is a fact that most of the stories that have been circulated to 
his detriment have arisen from his way of telling anecdotes 
about himself, and putting his own share in the transaction 
in the blackest possible light. He knew his friends would under- 
stand him and recked nothing of what the rest of the world would 
think. 

His entire freedom from jealousy was amply proved to me on the 
few and rare occasions when he permitted himself to say anything 
about his dead companion, Speke. Of Speke’s work as an observer 
and geographer, and his industry, he ever spoke in the highest terms 
of praise, while of the causes of the unhappy difference between 
them he refused to say ever a word. Of things which had been said 
against himself he could give satisfactory explanations in every case, 
and clearly explained how easy it might be for accusations to be 
bandied about which had no other foundation than the delirious fancy 
of a fever-stricken brain. He showed, and in this my own experiences 
corroborate his, that often an idea is conceived during an acute attack 
of fever, and endures afterwards during periods of apparent con- 
valescence, when the fever has not been really cured, but only 
rendered latent, sufficiently long to make as permanent and lasting 
an impression upon the memory as an actual occurrence, and that 
these fancies or ideas are often cherished for years as being actual 
facts. To the morbid influences of solitude or restricted companion- 
ship, and bad food (implying lack of nutrition for the brain as well as 
for other organs), to illnesses and demoralising surroundings he—and 
here again I can fully bear him out—attributed many random sayings 
and even writings which had been reported to the detriment of 
other travellers, and which both for the credit of those who first said 
or wrote them, and also of those who circulated them, especially of 
the latter, ought never to have been made known to the world at 
large. 

Notwithstanding the allowances he made for the circumstances 
by which men were surrounded, as influencing their thoughts and 
sayings, he did not consider that they could be used as an excuse 
for acts of violence, and always held that it was both unjust and 
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unlawful to force a way into or through any country in despite of 
the wishes of the natives. 

In regard to slavery he was fully in accord with all the best feel- 
ing on the subject, and, though he did}not enter into the matter 
actively himself, always encouraged me in my ‘endeavours to combat 
this evil, and gave me good and wholesome advice, which moreover 
had the advantage of being practical and practicable. 

In his feelings towards the negro race he held a wise position, as 
far removed, on the one side, from the looking upon each and every 
man with a dark skin as a “nigger,” as from the gushing 
philanthropy which exalts the negro of the West Coast, debased by 
gin and spurious civilisation, on a pedestal of impossible virtues, on 
the other. Gin and gunpowder he would always have tabooed in 
Africa, and he was equally strong against the forcing upon the 
negroes a meretricious imitation of European civilisation, instead of 
leading them onwards and upwards to a true civilisation of their own. 
So averse was he to the results of this spurious culture, that those who 
did not know the true feelings of the man, when they have read his 
humorous and cynical remarks upon its unhappy victims, have often 
considered that he was hostile to them and not to the system of which 
they are the lamentable results. 

His scientific, apart from his linguistic and scholarly attainments, 
were most wonderful, and if he had cared to make them known to 
the world he would have ranked high as geologist, naturalist, anthro- 
pologist, botanist, or antiquarian ; in fact, he was admirably equipped 
in all ways as a scientific explorer, and when you add to the above 
qualifications his marvellous aptitude for languages and his equally 
marvellous accuracy, it must be allowed that no traveller of present 
or past ages outrivals, even if any equals or comes near him. Going 
over ground which he explored, with his Lake Regions of Central 
Africa in my hand, I was astonished at the acuteness of his percep- 
tion and the correctness of his descriptions. One was tempted to 
apply the phrase of verbal photographs to his records of travel, but 
though equalling photographs in minuteness and faithfulness, they 
far excelled photographs in being permeated with a true artistic 
sense. As in Central Africa, so in other countries, the writings 
of Richard Burton on his many and varied travels, though they 
were not profitable to him in a pecuniary sense, being “ caviare to the 
general,” will hold their place with those of Bruce and a few others 
as standard and classical works when much of the sensational litera- 
ture of so-called exploration, which is now poured out with as much 
rapidity and facility as three-volume novels, and of an equally sensa- 
tional character, will have been entirely forgotten. 

His translation of the Lusiads of Camoens proves both his philological 
and poetical powers, as does his rendering of The Thousand Nights 
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anda Night ; but while the latter must be locked in the closet of the 
scholar, the former can be read by each and all with advantage. 
The erotic nature of much of The Thousand Nights and a Night and 
of some other works which he had a share in preparing for the press 
has been brought forward by his enemies as proving that he had an 
impure mind, but nothing could be more unfair. As the patholo- 
gist must study pathology in order to find a cure for disease, so 
Burton, as a student of human nature, had to examine and analyse 
the impure as well as the pure, for human nature is so intimately com- 
pounded of both good and evil that he who studies one alone is apt 
to arrive at conclusions more erroneous than he would if he had 
never studied at all. 

Of his religious opinions it is more difficult to speak than of any- 
thing else; his intellect recognised the fact that there must be a 
Creator, but it did not and could not tell him who or what that 
Creator was. is was a mind which required absolute proof of any 
system of religion before he could believe, but at the same time it 
was so acute that it detected flaws in any chain of reasoning by 
which any one endeavoured to prove to him that a religion was 
true. For those who faced him in theological discussion he was a 
difficult man to grapple with, as his retentive memory was so stocked 
with facts culled from Bible, Alkoran, and ancient and almost for- 
gotten history that the brave man who entered into the lists with 
him found himself confronted with weapons of which he had never 
dreamed, his most cherished arguments confronted by others of 
which he was obliged to admit the cogency, in fact, his forces 
both outnumbered and out-generalled. Perhaps the best thing 
that one can say about Burton in his attitude towards religion 
is what he used to say about religion himself: “ I cannot understand 
it, and therefore I know nothing.” It was certainly not for want 
of study that he neither knew nor understood, for I do not believe 
aly man was ever more qualified to write a critical comparison of 
the various religions of the world. Notwithstanding his own attitude 
of unbelief (or rather lack of belief) he never disputed the right of 
others to believe what they chose, or attempted to sap their faith. 
His ever affectionate and devoted attachment to his wife, who is an 
ardent Roman Catholic, is proof of this if proof were wanted. 

Another point of superiority in Burton to most men was his power of 
instantly putting a stop to argument and dissension, and this whether 
the parties were white, black, or of both colours. Fortunately I 
have not seen him have cause to do this more than twice or thrice, 
but on each occasion his influence was magical. As he could control 
others so he could also control himself, and in my experience of him 
I have never seen him lose his temper, and the perfect submission 
with which during the last few years of his life he acquiesced in the 
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regulations of his wife and his doctor, without one word of murmur. 
ing or symptom of dissatisfaction, was one of the most touching 
things I ever witnessed, and also a proof of how completely he had 
mastered what in h‘s young days had been a fiery temper. These 
minute regulations were doubtless dictated by loving care and 
medical necessity, but none the less must have been galling to one 
who had always been a rule to himself, and had eaten, slept, drank, 
smoked, and worked as and when it best suited his own inclination. 

Burton must always live in our memories as a great man who 
achieved much, and who might have achieved more had he not been 
peculiarly sensitive and afraid of the reproach being made that he 
was working for his own advantage. Had he lived in the Eliza- 
bethan instead of the Victorian era he would have been an epoch- 
maker. And perhaps an age may again come in which a man of 
his exceptional type may find due scope for his energies and abilities. 
As it is, Scinde, Mecca, Harar, Somaliland, Tanganyika (to say 
nothing of lesser journeys), are proud names for him to have 
emblazoned on his escutcheon. 

So far I have tried to give an idea of the man. I may now relate 
a few personal experiences which will to some extent illustrate what 
I have already written. 

The first time I met Burton was in November, 1872, at dinner at 
Clements Markham’s, just before I started on my journey across 
Africa, and I well remember how kind and patient he was in answer- 
ing my many inquiries, many of which must have seemed trivial and 
uninteresting to him. 

From that time I did not meet him again until the Geographical 
Conference at Venice in August, 1881, though in the meantime I 
had often corresponded with him, and especially with regard to my 
journey in Syria and Mesopotamia; but at Venice it was that I first 
became a companion of his, and there also I for the first time met 
Lady (then Mrs.) Burton. 

Perhaps no other occasion could so easily, in so short a time, have 
given specimens of Burton’s varied attainments. He and I were 
only visitors, and had no official connection with the Congress; the 
Royal Geographical Society, if I mistake not, was represented by its 
President, Lord Aberdare, who chanced to be passing by that way ; 
but all the geographical societies of foreign nations had sent strong 
deputations, and men of science of all kinds had assembled from far 
and wide. With one and all of these Burton held converse, every 
man in his own tongue and on his own subject, and then I also found 
out that not only did he know more languages than almost any other 
living man, but that also he knew their patois and their slang, and 
understood the spirit of them. One striking incident was his meeting 
one day, in front of St. Mark’s,a Portuguese commentator upon 
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(amoens—I have forgotten his name, but his countrymen held him 
in high honour for his scholarship—and he endeavoured to prove to 
Burton that one of his readings of Camoens was wrong. Burton 
quietly and patiently argued the matter out with him, speaking 
Portuguese the whole time, and ended by convincing him that he 
was wrong and Burton right. Almost immediately after this we 
met an Egyptian officer, who had, while at Mecca, managed to take 
a series of photographs of the holy places; and even with this man, 
who was fresh from the place, Burton was superior in many matters 
of detail, to say nothing of far-reaching knowledge of the doctrines 
of El Islam, and actually explained to this Mahommedan the meaning 
of much of the ritual of the pilgrimage of which he previously had 
known nothing. I could recapitulate numerous instances of this 
sort, but both he and I were at Venice holiday-making, and did not 
spend all our time in talking to learned professors. Burton and his 
wife had many friends, as where had they not? and I had the 
pleasure of introducing them to the mother of my friend, Pierre 
Savorgnan de Brazza, and in society I saw how deferent and 
courteous to ladies he always was. His courtesy was like himself— 
singular yet charming. [Besides science and society, we also amused 
ourselves in other ways. In the mornings we used sometimes to 
stroll past the rooms in which, on those bright sunny days, the 
juries were busy at their labours, and which he used to call going 
round the zoological gardens and seeing the beasts in their dens. 
One day I remember especially well, and that was the one we went 
over to the Lido to bathe and have breakfast ; and when, after 
breakfast, just as a vast wave of sight-seers appeared, he and I took 
off our shoes and stockings, and made sand-castles on the beach, 
while Lady Burton called us two naughty boys, and threatened us 
with punishment if we made our clothes dirty, and we retaliated by 
saying that if she did not withdraw her threats we would sit down 
in the water. Innocent and childish, perhaps, but showing that 
Burton was not the fierce farouche man so many people thought 
him to be. Ever after, among ourselves, Lady Burton was nick- 
named the nurse, and we were the two naughty boys, Dick and 
Cammy. As a ciccrone, too, Burton at Venice was invaluable, His 
inexhaustible stock of historical knowledge and legendary lore fur- 
nished him with something to relate about even the meanest and 
commonest buildings ; and then there were trips about the canals in 
Lady Burton’s gondola, and the day and night of the regatta, when 
the Grand Canal and St. Mark’s were illuminated, all of which Burton 
enjoyed as much as any one of all that merry party, for round about 
Burton had gathered all that was brightest and best of all those 
assembled at Venice. 

After leaving Venice I paid a visit to the De Brazzas, and then 
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went on to Trieste, where I spent a few days with the Burtons, and 
there I found not only that he was a most efficient consul, but that 
by the members of the English colony, and those others with whom 
he was brought in contact there, he was simply idolised. 

We next met in the end of the same year, in accordance with a 
promise made on our parting, at Madeira, for a joint trip to the Gold 
Coast. The book that we published, Zo the Gold Coast for Gold, tells 
the story of that journey; we certainly found gold, but put none 
into our pockets. For both of us the Gold Coast only meant a loss of 
money, J was going to say of time and work, but we worked honestly, 
and besides gold prospecting, we did a great deal in natural history 
and botany, and established the existence of a Stone Age in that 
part of Africa, where, notwithstanding that the signs were evident, 
it had never been suspected by any of our predece ssors. From 
Burton, during this trip, I learned much as to the real duties of an 
explorer and collector; and I also had an opportunity of seeing his 
kindness towards the unsophisticated natives, and of his tolerance of 
and courtesy to even those who were veneered with civilisation. His 
patience and endurance under illness and suffering were exceptional, 
and never an angry or a cross word have I heard him utter even 
when suffering severely from fever and acute pains. 

We had some time together in England and Paris on our return, 
and} when we parted it was with the intention of seeing each other 
soon and often. The best-laid plans of men often go wrong, and 
the fates have been stronger than our intentions, and though we 
have often corresponded we have seen but little of each other since 
then, certainly through no lack of affection on either side—and now 
it is too late to hope to see him once more in this life. The last 
time I saw him was when he was in England, a little over two years 
ago, and though then he was already an invalid, and the subject of 
lovi ing and anxious care from his wife, his mighty intellect was still 
etiimaeal, as it was to the last, and it was a pleasure to sit and listen 
to him unfolding somewhat of his vast store of experience and 
knowledge. Soldier, scholar, poet, explorer, it will be long before we 
again see his equal, and as we feel his loss and regret never again to 
hear his voice, so must our sympathy be true and deep for her who 
has been his loyal, trusty, loving helpmate for so many years. 


Good-bye, Dick. 
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ls No. 1. 
1e HOW REPUBLICS ARE MADE AND UNMADE. 
of I. 
vy, 
y More than a year has now passed away since the French Legisla- 
r tive elections of the “centennial year 1889” resulted, after a tre- 
t, mendous struggle, in the return of a majority of the Government 
m candidates by popular majorities considerably reduced from those 
n secured in 1885. The chief issue presented to the electors was not 
is unlike that which led the other day to a revolutionary tempest in 
of the teapot of the Swiss canton Ticino. The Opposition demanded 
is and the Government resisted a revision of the existing French 
1, Constitution. The forefront of the Opposition battle was taken by 
n acohort made up of discontented Republicans marching under the 
standard of General Boulanger. The main body of the Opposition 
n, consisted of the Monarchists who believe that order and executive 
or stability in France can only be restored by a restoration of the here- 
id ditary principle. The political co-operation of these two bodies was 
0 at least as natural and legitimate as the co-operation of the Whigs 
0 with the Anti-slavery men of the United States in 1856, or as the 
Ww co-operation of the Gladstonians with the Parnellites in Great Britain 
st at the present day. In such matters it is well to clear the mind of 
rs cant. The convergence, against a common point of attack, of two 
of otherwise divergent political forces must always be a question of 
ll expediency and of tactics. 
n The contention of the Government was that a revision of the 
id Constitution would involve a revolution, the inviolability and 
ve sanctity of the Republican form of government in France having 
to been ordained some years ago, not, indeed, by any vote of the French 


people, but by a decree of the Republicans actually in power. The 
Government averred that the return of an unchanged majority 
of Republican members would not only ensure peace and quiet, but 
be followed by immediate and important improvements in the 
administration of the country, by greater economy in the public 
expenditure and by a more liberal enforcement of the laws which 
were intended to secure the “‘ moral unity” of France by banishing 
all forms of religion from the educational system of the Republic. 
How much these contentions of the Government had to do with 
the results of the elections of 1889 is an open question. I visited 
many parts of France during the elestoral contest, and what I saw 
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and heard makes it impossible for me to believe that the French people 
were much affected one way or the other by considerations drawn 
from the attitude and the promises of the Government touching a 
reform in the methods and spirit of the public administration. The 
average French citizen, especially in rural France, is not prone to 
believe that his parsnips will be effectually buttered by fair words, 
But he hasa profound dislike of revolutions. The dismal experience 
of a hundred years has wrought in him a firm conviction that it is 
better to bear the ills he has than fly to others that he knows not of. 
He is much less inflammable to-day by glowing theories than the 
average German or Englishman or Scotchman. The fact that, not- 
withstanding this indisposition of the French rural population to 
bestir heedle es in politics at the risk of upsetting the pot-au-feu, 
the Government candidates in 1889 narrowly escaped being put into 
a positive minority, seems to me, therefore, to prove conclusively 
that there is something intolerably rotten in the state of the Third 

tepublic. No such masses of votes were ever thrown against the 
Government of the Second Empire from 1851 to 1870 as were hurled 
in 1889 against the candidates of the Republic, although the direct 
pressure of the Government upon the electors is unquestionably 
much stronger under the Third Republic than it ever was under the 
Second Empire, the multiplication of offices, great and small, having 
gone on steadily in France since 1879 until it is estimated that 
quite a million of people are now directly concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the country and amenable to the control in a_ political 
campaign of the Minister of the Interior, either directly through his 
own subordinates, or indirectly through the departments of his col- 
le agues in the Ministry. 

The conclusion to which I came while studying the situation in 
France a year and more ago that Boulangism was the more or less 
articulate outcry of the French people against the abuses of their 
Republican system, and that the weak point of Boulangism was 
General Boulanger himself, has been, I think, abundantly sustained 
by the events of the past twelvemonth. Nothing that can be 
brought to light about the personal character and the political 
operations of General Boulanger by M. Mermeix or any other indig- 
nant supporter of the “ brav’ général” can have the interest of 
novelty for Americans who were cognizant of the ways, words and 
works of the exile of Jersey at the time when the authorities of the 
French Republic selected and sent him out to the United States as 
the French soldier most worthy and best fitted to represent their 
nation during the centennial celebration by the United States of the 
crowning victories of the allied French and American forces in the 
war of American Independence. 

If the discontented Republicans of France made a mistake in 
grouping themselves about General Boulanger, their mistake must 
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obviously be carried to the discredit of the Republican leaders who, 
for their own purposes, made General Boulanger a popular hero and 
a typical Republican. The collapse of the popular hero and the 
typical Republican cannot diminish, but, on the contrary, must even- 
tually aggravate, the popular discontent of which he became the 
conduit and the expression while the glamour cast about his name 
by his former colleagues and coadjutors still affected the imagina- 
tions of the French people. The Third Republic will not rid itself 
of Boulangism by ridding itself of Boulanger. To do this it must 
rid itself of the corruptions and the inadequacies out of which 
Boulangism arose. 

What signs have been given of any movement in this direction 
since the elections of 1889” This is a question which concerns all 
the world as well as France. It matters little to anybody out of 
France whether France be governed by an Emperor, a Parliament, 
or a King. As a born citizen of a successful Republic I should be 
glad, of course, to see France also a successful Republic. But I 
should certainly much rather see France a successful Empire or a 
successful Kingdom than see it a discreditable Republic, oscillating 
irregularly between “ Wilsonism” in the Government and “ Bou 
langism ”’ on the boulevards and in the provinces. What concerns very 
deeply the rest of the world is that France should be so governed as 
to enjoy internal peace and regain her proper place in the hierarchy 
of nations. The social condition of Europe under the weight of the 
enormous military expenditures imposed upon every European state 
by the domestic discontent of France and the utter impossibility of 
counting upon the stability of any French government, grows every 
year more and more dangerous. It will certainly not be made less 
dangerous if the civilised world suffers itself to be led into a war of 
tariffs by the temporary “Triumph of Protection” in the United 
States. 

The commercial relations of France with the rest of the world 
must undergo a serious overhauling on the expiration in 1892 of 
sundry commercial treaties, and it is not an encouraging symptom 
that the French Government is now urging the adoption of a system 
of maximum and minimum tariffs no more favourable to peace and 
progress than the American notions of “ Reciprocity ” and “ Retalia- 
tion.” 

What has the Government of the Third Republic done since the 
election of 1889 to allay the causes of popular discontent in France, 
and to bring about that union of the French people within the 
Republic of which so much has been said and so little has been seen 
during the past ten years ? 

The first half of the legislative year now elapsed was almost 
entirely given up by the Assembly to what is called the “ verification 
of powers.” This is the French euphemism for a process familiar 
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in the United States during the troubled days of ‘ Reconstruction.” 
It was revived in America in 1888 by the Republican majority in 
Congress, in order to secure the passage of the McKinley “ Home 
Market ” Tariff. It secured the passage of that memorable measure, 
and I leave the future historian of my country to analyse its eventual 
contribution to the “ tidal wave ” which, in 1890, has submerged 
the Republican party. It simply means unseating members of the 
Opposition minority and putting staunch supporters of the Govern- 
ment into their places. It was extensively practised by Robespicrre, 
in whose time it was known as “correcting the mistakes of the 
electors.” It has its advantages, no doubt. But among them can 
hardly be counted a tendency either to soften the hearts of the 
unseated members and of their constituents; or to strengthen the 
faith of the French people in universal suffrage and in the Repub- 
lican form of government. 

During the Parliamentary recess of the summer and early autumn 
the public attention was taken up in France with “ Boulangist 
revelations,’ the one inevitable effect of which worth thinking 
about was a revival of the spirit which gave Boulangism its chief 
significance. 

And on the very eve of the reassembling of the French Chambers 
the political sky was suddenly beclouded by the shadow of two new 
political scandals—one affecting the official, as well as the personal, 
character of the Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier—and the other 
impugning the administrative integrity of the President of the 
Republic, M. Carnot. 

Of the President itis affirmed, and I believe without contradiction, 
that he granted a pardon to one Bousquet, a bailiff, in Normandy, who 
had been convicted of murder, and that he did this upon a petition of 
the colleagues of the felonious bailiff, in order to propitiate a body 
of public servants whose peculiar relations with the people enable 
them to render yeoman service to the Government during the elec- 
tions. Can one imagine an electioneering agent more likely to 
exert an efficacious “‘ moral’’ pressure upon the average voter than 
the bailiff, whose functions in a country like France enable him, 
with very little trouble to himself, to make the life of the average 
voter a burden to him? Le the facts what they may, it is cer- 
tain that they have led to a proposition that the pardoning power 
shall be taken out of the hands of the President and contided to 
a special commission. Whether this expedient, if adopted, will 
ensure a more honest and unpolitical exercise of the pardoning 
power in France may be doubted. But it will undoubtedly weaken 
the political force of the Executive; and afford matter of rejoic- 
ing to the growing number of Republican politicians in France 
who think that M. Carnot is taking himself much too seriously, 
and that Mdme. Carnot inadequately appreciates the social and poli- 
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tical importance of the wives of Ministers, Deputies, and other per- 
sonages of weight and instance in the Third Republic. 

Of the Minister of Finance it is affirmed, and among other people 
by a conspicuous member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Charles 
Laurent, that he is making profitable use for his own account of the 
high post which he occupies. This heavy charge has been published 
over and over again by M. Laurent, under his own signature, in a 
Parisian journal, Le Jour, which he conducts. He makes it plainly 
and without circumlocution. In Ze Jour, for example, on the 7th 
of October, 1890, M. Laurent affirms that there is one of the 
Ministers of the Republic who, “having authority to buy and sell 
the public funds, is accused of speculating for his own account and 
of thus enriching himself by methods which the most elementary 
probity must condemn. This man is the Minister of Finance—this 
man is M. Rouvier.”’ 

Far be it from me to form any opinion as to these accusations. 
They may be, and I hope they are, absolutely groundless, as ground- 
less as M. Tirard declared, before the Chamber, that he knew certain 
other charges, made long ago against M. Rouvier, to be. M. 
Rouvier is a man of ability and a most effective speaker. The Re- 
publicans, who do not wish to be driven into the support of M. Léon 
Say, regard M. Rouvier as a great financial minister and try to per- 
suade themselves and others that he is ‘“‘the Baron Louis of the 
Republic.” Such a man has naturally many enemies and rivals 
among his political allies. 

The moment was very well chosen, too, for making these charges 
against him. 

Before the Chamber reassembled on the 20th of October it was 
known that M. Casimir Périer meant to attack the Minister in the 
Committee on the Budget, and there was a general impression, in 
the political world of Paris, that M. Rouvier would be driven from 
the Ministry if not through a quarrel in the Committee, through a 
debate in the Chamber. The Minister may be innocent or he may 
be guilty. But the significant point in the business for foreign 
observers is the fact that such accusations as this are made and 
discussed in the French press as if they were natural and to be 
expected. 

Would not 


‘* all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore,” 


were a leading member of Her Majesty’s Opposition to accuse the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, gravely and deliberately, through the 
public press, of gambling in the Funds on the strength of his own 
official action ? Would not England see a sudden and portentous crop 
of “village Hampdens” were it announced that the Home Secre- 
tary had caused a pardon to be issued to a tax-collector convicted of 
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murder because he expected thereby to secure the valuable services 
of all the tax-collectors in the United Kingdom as electioncering 
agents for his own party ? 

The people of France as a people are certainly not less honest 
than the people of England. They are no more disposed than the 
people of England to look with complacency upon the perversion 
of official or judicial power to private and party ends. Why, then, 
are they slower than the people of England would certainly be to 
resent effectually such offences against the common weal? Can 
there be any other reason for it than this, that the people of France 
are more patient of the misconduct of their Governments because 
they have less share in making their Governments than the peopie 
of England? If England were a republic its Government 
would be the expression, good or bad, as the case might be, of 
the popular will. The Government of the Third Republic in 
France is not an expression of the popular will. It is a Govern- 
ment which has got possession of Paris and of the machinery of 
power, and France submits to it because France can get rid of it 
only in one of two ways, through a Revision, which the Govern- 
ment naturally will not further, or through a Revolution, from which 
the people of France as naturally shrink. 


II. 


I once asked a French friend of mine why the statue of M. Thiers, 
“the liberator of the French territory,” should have been set up 
at St. Germain, where few people see it and nobody thinks of it, 
rather than in Paris. 

“ For the very good reason,” he said,— 


‘“‘that few people see it there. Out of sight, out of mind. Why remind the 
people of Paris that the nation, in 1871, voted more than a million of francs for 
the reconstruction of the house of M. Thiers in the Place St. Georges, sacked 
and burned to the ground by the friends of M. Floquet, now President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and on the highway, perhaps, to become President of the 
Republic? Whether M. Thiers really ‘liberated the territory’ may be a 
question. But there can be no question that, after making the Commune pos- 
sible by his senile coquetry with the National Guard, he suppressed the 
Commune at last with merciless rigour to make France and the army forgive, 
if they could not forget, his initial weakness and vacillation. 

‘** For myself, as I served through that doleful time, I can never forget that 
its misery and its crimes might all have been averted had M. Thiers ordered 
General Vinoy, as he ought to have done, to occupy, on the 18th of March, 
1871, the southern forts of Paris, which were left to be seized by the scoundrels 
of the Commune, and put under the command of whom ?—Wetzel, a foreigner 
and a German! What I remember, as a friend of order and of law, you may 
be sure is not forgotten by the enemies of both. Ifthe memory of M. Thiers 
is not much respected by the friends of order and of law, you may be sure it 
is execrated by the revolutionists and the communards. It is better to leave 
him at St. Germain.” 
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This conversation always comes back to me when I see, as I some- 
times see, the authority of M. Thiers invoked by foreign students of 
the situation in France, to show that the Republic still continues to 
exist because, as he once said, “ It is the form of government which 
least divides the French people.” The saying may pass for a 
Delphic oracle, in the sense that, of all the forms of government 
which have ever existed in Irance, the Republic, doubtless, is to-day 
the most cordially detested by a great majority of the French 
people. 

Nobody knew this better than M. Thiers—but he was not think- 
ing of this, probably, when he uttered his oracle. He, no doubt, 
meant by it what he meant by another famous saying of his, “ The 
Republic must be conservative or it will not stand! ”’—to wit, that 
a Republic with M. Thiers as its Executive chief, might be main- 
tained in I'rance, with less danger of a civil conflict during the 
occupation of France by the victorious Germany, than any one of 
the three rival forms of the monarchy. 

This was probably true before the outbreak of the Commune in 
March, 1871. It was certainly true after the triumphant entry of 
the French army into Paris at the end of May, 1871, under the 
command of the Marshal Duke of Magenta. The Parisian Com- 
mune of March, 1871, was the logical outcome of the senseless 
and unprincipled Parisian Revolution of September, 1870. Logi- 
cally, and in the absence of the German conquerors, its suppres- 
sion by a national army, under the command of a Marshal of the 
Empire, might have been followed by a restoration of the Imperial 
Government, which had been acclaimed as national by eight mil- 
lions of French votes only a year before. But as it was certain that 
no Government could be established in France, at that time, without 
the consent of the victorious invaders, the Monarchists of all cate- 
gories naturally shrank from accepting power under a foreign 
patent. A Napoleonic restoration by the grace of Bismarck and 
Moltke would have been something more monstrous than a Bourbon 
restoration by the grace of Wellington and Blucher! 

This was so obvious that in February, 1871, a committee of avowed 
Monarchists, largely made up of men who had held public positions 
under the Empire or under the Monarchy of July, meeting in Paris, 
had declared the Republican form of government to be the form 
best suited to the then condition of France, and had invited the 
co-operation of the leading’ Republicans, and especially of Repub- 
licans proscribed under the Empire, in the work of electing a National 
Assembly. This co-operation was refused! And, while the German 
masters of France were dictating the methods of the election, and it 
was still uncertain how far the conqueror might choose to push the 
dismemberment of their country lying prostrate at his feet, the 
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highest officials of the Republican Government of the National 
Defence—Gambetta, Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourichon—actu- 
ally issued at Bordeaux, in the beginning of February, 1871, a procla- 
mation and decree forbidding the French people to send to the 
National Assembly any man who had served France in certain high 
civil positions during twenty years, from 1851 to 1870, either by the 
appointment of the Government, or by the choice of the voters of his 
country. The immediate object of this sublime interdict was 
obvious enough, It was intended by its author, M. Gambetta, to be 
put on record as a protest in advance against any treaty of peace 
which might be made with the Germans under the auspices of the 
National Assembly about to be elected. M. Gambetta knew per- 
fectly well that the “Government of the National Defence” was 
doomed. France had submitted to it in the agony of her hopeless 
struggle with the invaders. But, calling itself a Government of the 
National Defence, it had neither governed France nor defended her. 
There was nothing “ national” in its aims, nothing “ national”’ in 
its origin, nothing “national” in its temper. It had come into the 
world as the creature of a Parisian émeute, overthrowing a national 
Government founded upon an overwhelming expression of the popu- 
lar will of France. It went out of the world with this decree of 
February, 1871, arrogantly asserting its superiority to the national 
will and the exclusive right of its own partisans and promoters to 
represent and to administer the nation. This “decree ” of the Dele- 
gation of Bordeaux has been forgotten in France. Out of France 
it passed quite unheeded in the din and clamour of the internecine 
conflict which followed so soon between the French nation and the 
Commune of Paris. But the author of this decree was the eventual 
founder of the Third French Republic as it now exists. The lines 
on which he launched the Third French Republic in 1879, and on 
which it is now moving, were laid down by him in this Bordeaux 
decree of February, 1871, and it is of importance, therefore, to a clear 
understanding of the actual conditions and the prospective progress 
of the Third Republic that this “decree” should be rescued from 
oblivion and its significance clearly stated. 
I reproduce it textually. 





‘« The Delegation of the Government of the National Defence—considering it 
to be just that all the accomplices of the régime which began with the crime 
of December the 2nd, to end with the capitulation of Sedan, bequeathing to 
France ruin and invasion, should for the time be struck down into one common 
political grave, with the forever accursed dynasty of which they were the guilty 
instruments ; 

‘“* And—considering that this will establish the responsibility which they have 
incurred by aiding and consciously abetting the ex-Emperor in the accomplish- 
ment of the different acts of his Government which put the country into peril ; 

** Decrees :— 

‘Article I. That no individual shall be elected a member of the National 
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Assembly who, between the 2nd of December, 1851, and the 4th of September, 
1870, shall have accepted the functions of a Minister, Senator, Counsellor of 
State, or Prefect. 

“ Article II. That the exclusion from eligibility to the National Assembly 
shall extend also to all individuals who, at any legislative election between 
December 2nd, 1851, and September 4th, 1870, shall have accepted an official 
candidacy, or whose names appear on the lists of the candidates recommended 
by the Prefects to the suffrages of the electors, and in the official Moniteur, 
under the headings, ‘Government Candidates,’ ‘ Administration Candidates,’ 
‘ Official Candidates.’ 7 

“Article III. That all ballots bearing the names of any individuals com- 
prised in any of the categories above mentioned are null, absolutely, an’ of no 
effect. Such ballots shall not be included in the counting of the votes.”’ 


This amazing edict, which, for calm and magnanimous impudence, 
may rank as a masterpiece in the archives of revolutionary usurpa- 
tion, bears, as I have said, the signatures of four members of the 
“Delegation of the Government of National Defence ’’—Crémieux, 
Gambetta, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourichon. The waters of oblivion 
have already gone over them all, excepting Gambetta. Yet, as 
compared with the leading Republicans of the present moment, they 
were all notable persons, and favourable types of the men who were 
tossed into place and power by the Parisian explosion of Sep- 
tember, 1870. 

M. Crémieux, a clever, ambitious, money-making leader of the 
French bar, was the son of a respectable Israelite of Nimes. His 
father, who gave him at his birth the ancient Jewish names of Moses 
and Isaac, was weak enough, under the Consulate, to induce his son 
to drop them in favour of the modern and sentimental name of 
Adolphe. He dabbled in politics under the Monarchy of July, in 
the intervals of his devotion to music and the drama; and history 
will record of him that he upset the schemes of M. Thiers on the 
24th of February, 1848. Running out of the Tuileries to announce 
the abdication of Louis Philippe in favour of the Comte de Paris, 
after he had persuaded the bewildered old King to send for General 
Lamoriciére instead of Marshal Bugeaud, M. Crémieux found the 
mob unsympathetic, and hastened back into the palace. There he 
assured the monarch that his life was in danger, and hurried him, 
with the young Duc de Montpensier, into a cab. Making his own 
way into one of the committee-rooms of the Assembly, he drew up 
for the Duchess of Orleans the address in which she was to have 
announced her acceptance of the Regency of France, took it into the 
Hall of the Deputies, put it into his pocket, and proclaimed to a 
howling mob the establishment of the Provisional Government of 
the Republic, with himself as Minister of Justice, and his friend, 
M. de Lamartine, as “ chief cook and bottle-washer.” M. Crémieux, 
it will be seen, was an original Republican of the Second Republic. 
His more direct title to a share in the Government of the National 
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Defence was the fact that the electors of Paris, at the elections of 
1869, had declined to make him a member of the Legislative Body. 

M. Glais-Bizoin, another original Republican of the Second 
Republic, which he had accepted in 1848, as soon as it was pro- 
claimed, had been more fortunate than M. Crémieux in the elections 
of 1869. In December of that year one of the Paris constituencies 
had sent him as a Deputy into the Legislative Body of the Empire. 
M. Crémieux having been taken into the Government of the National 
Defence because the Parisians had refused to elect him, M. Glais- 
Bizoin was taken apparently because the Parisians had elected him. 
His disinterested efforts to prevent the voters of France from choos- 
ing the wrong men were met, I am sorry to say, with gross ingrati- 
tude. Though he signed the edict of February, 1871, not a consti- 
tuency in France could be induced to send him to the National 
Assembly. He retired into private life, and took to getting his own 
plays performed at a theatre in Geneva. 

Admiral Fourichon, the third of Gambetta’s associates in this 
memorable business, was a new convert to Republicanism. Oddly 
enough, he had not only served the “accursed dynasty” of the 
Napoleons for many years as an officer of the Imperial navy, but had 
made himself (to use the words of his own decree) a “ guilty accom- ff 
plice” of the ex-Emperor by accepting high office in the Imperial 
administration. He had been made President of the Admiralty 
Council in 1859 by the Emperor with the rank of Vice-Admiral! 
As Minister of Marine in the Government of the National Defence, 
he had so handled the French navy that, notwithstanding its immense 
superiority and the fine qualities of its men and officers, attested by 
their great services in the defence of Paris against the Germans, and 
in the rescue of Paris from the Commune, German cruisers actually 
ran again and again into the waters of the Gironde during the war, 
and made prizes there of French merchant shipping! But the 
“ Delegation” was in power at Bordeaux, and such is the grip of 
any form of “ government” upon the masses of the French voters 
that the worthy Vice-Admiral, responsible for this national humilia- | 
tion, actually succeeded, in the teeth of his own edict of exclusion, 
in getting himself elected in February, 1871, a deputy for the 
neighbouring Department of the Dordogne—of course, with the help 
of the friends of Gambetta at Cahors. 

One is loth to call these personages “ epoch-making” men. But 
in this edict of theirs, I repeat, lies the germ of the Third Republic, 
as it ripened in the head of Gambetta, came to perfection in 
January, 1879, and now flourishes like a green bay-tree in France. 
Put into plain English, what the edict meant was this: We, the 
Delegation of Bordeaux, decree that France shall be a Republic; 
that as a Republic it shall be governed by a Chamber of Deputies, 
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and that the members of the Chamber of Deputies shall be nominated 
by the Delegation of Bordeaux. What could be more simple or more 
satisfactory ? 

That there might be no mistake as to the meaning of this decree, its 
author, M. Gambetta, issued with it a proclamation in which he used 
these words :— 

“Tn the place of the cowardly and reactionary Assembly which the foreigner 
dreams of imposing upon us, let us establish a truly national and Republican 
Assembly, ready, indeed, for peace, if peace will ensure the honour, the rank, 
and the integrity of our country, but capable also of war, and ready for any- 
thing rather than to aid in the assassination of France.” 

What followed?’ Prince Bismarck, who had, of course, as visible 
and as lively an interest as M. Gambetta in trying to discredit and 
weaken in advance the National Assembly, by which peace must be 
made with the victors, gave a capital fillip to the decree and to the 
proclamation by an ironical telegram, which he sent to the Repub- 
lican leader, “‘ protesting” in the name of “the freedom of the 
suffrage’’ against the arbitrary exclusion from election to the 
Assembly of “ numerous categories of French citizens.” The elec- 
tions were held. One of the most thoroughly representative Assem- 
blies ever seen in France was elected. by this “cowardly and 
reactionary Assembly,” by M. Thiers as Chief of the State, and by 
the Marshal Duke of Magenta and his ministers, the affairs of 
France was so administered for six years that, in 1877, the territory 
being then liberated, the great war indemnity paid off, the French 
army reorganized, and the French treasury enabled to show a surplus 
of 98,000,000 francs above the naticnal expenditures, M. Gambetta, 
whose voice in 1871 had been so loud for war, went to the country, 
in the Legislative elections of 1877, with his followers and carried 
them into power, on the cry that nothing but a Republican victory 
at the polls would prevent Germany from declaring war and march- 
ing her armies against France! Having thus secured the Assembly, 
the author of the decree of February, 1871, went on to worry the 
Marshal Duke of Magenta out of the Presidency. He succeeded in 
this. In January, 1879, he put M. Jules Grévy into the Elysée as 
Chief of the State, under an avowed agreement that he would in all 
things bow to the will of a majority of the Legislature; and the 
Third Republic began its career on the lines of the decree of 
February, 1871, as the government of a people by a party for a 
party. Is such a government any better, and, if so, in what respects, 
than the government of a people by a court for a court, or than the 
government of a people by a priesthood for « priesthood, or than the 
government of a people by an army for an a:iny? Is it nearer than 
any of these—and, if so, in what respects—to President Lincoln’s 
ideal of a government of the people by the people for the people ? 
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III. 


It matters next to nothing what name is given to a government, 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of the govern- 
ment is in the condition of the people governed. ‘‘ Whether a govern. 
ment is in the hands of an autocrat or of a parliament,” said M. Léon 
Say, speaking to a distinguished English audience in 1886, “whether 
it expresses the will of a single man, or the will of fifty-one out of a 
hundred members of a representative assembly, it must respect the 
two great foundation pillars of human society—individual energy 
and personal responsibility. If it fails of this it tends to destroy 
society and to lead men backwards, not forwards, in the path of pro- 
gress.” These are words of soberness and truth. They are not 
the less sober or less true because M. Léon Say, who uttered them 
in England in 1886, did more than any other man, excepting his 
friend, M. de Freycinet, to found with M. Gambetta in 1879 the 
Third French Republic as it now exists. It will be interesting 
to see how far the Third Republic, which he did so much to found, 
has hitherto respected and now respects the ‘‘ two great foundation 
pillars of human society.” 

Of course, the chief guarantees of individual energy and personal 
responsibility vary under varying forms of government. What are 
they under a parliamentary or representative form of government? 
The first and foremost of them, doubtless, is that freedom in the 
choice of the representatives of the people which, as I have shown, 
Prince Bismarck was so amiably anxious in 1871 to protect against 
the arbitrary arrogance of M. Gambetta. 

Not less important, surely, are the independence of the magistracy, 
ensuring impartiality and firmness in the administration of the law; 
equity and intelligence in the adjustment and incidence of taxation; 
honesty and integrity in the conduct of the various branches of the 
public service. Personal liberty, also, as we understand personal 
liberty in England and in America, is thought by us to be an im- 
portant guarantee of “individual energy and personal responsibility 
in human society.” I am not sure that it is so considered in France, 
where the thing itself has never really taken root, though the word 
is commonly enough to be seen on public edifices. Some notion of it 
came into France with the Anglomania of the eighteenth century, 
and an attempt was made to naturalize it in the monarchical Consti- 
tution of 1789. But the First Republic effectually trampled it out. 
The modern French worship of equality is absolutely inconsistent 
with the passion for liberty as that passion is felt in England and 
America. It is impossible that men who enjoy the reality of liberty 
should be bamboozled by the phantom of equality. The American 
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of the Far West sums the matter up in his terse maxim that—“ One 
man is as good as another—and a d—d sight better!” 





t So long as it is true that of two men riding on one horse one must 
\- ride behind, so long the symbol of equality will be a mob dominated 
\- by the police, the symbol of liberty an orderly procession moving 
n to the measured music of accepted law. 
r ; 
, EW. 
e 
y - Now let us ascertain under what conditions of freedom the choice 
y |} of their representatives is made by the French citizens of the Third 
)» |} Republic, leaving for future consideration the other guarantees of 
ot |} that “individual energy” and that “ personal responsibility ” upon 
m {§ which M. Léon Say assures us the fabric of human society must 
is [§ vest if it is not to crumble into chaos and barbaric night. A calm 
ie ff recital of the facts in a single well-authenticated case will give us 
g sufficient and instructive light on this cardinal point. 
d, At the general elections on the 22nd of September, 1889, two can- 
nm  didates, both Republicans, presented themselves to the electors of the 
| district of Lodéve, a prosperous manufacturing region in the De- 
al | partment of the Hérault. If anywhere in France it might have 
re f been expected that the French electors would be permitted by the 
i? authorities freely to choose under the law the men who should 
ie represent them, it would surely have been in the Hérault and in the 
n, district of Lodéve. There has long been a leaven of Republicanism 
st in the Hérault. Its traditions of resistance to kings go back to the 
} war in the Cevennes. 
y & After the revolution of 1848 was checked in 1851 by the Prince- 
ry; \ President, the Hérault held out here and there against him. In 


1; : 1885 it sent seven Republican delegates to the Assembly. In 1889 
| the great wave of popular discontent struck even this department. 





al Heavy Boulangist votes were thrown in the Ist district of Béziers 
n- and in the 20th district of Montpellier. The 2nd district of 
ty Béziers was carried for the Radical Republican candidate, M. 
‘e, Verniére, 2 member of the Extreme Left, by 10,452 votes against 
rd 8,494 given to a declared Monarchist, and in the Ist district of 
it § Montpellier there was no choice at the first election between M. De 
% 2 Andreis, the Radical Republican, and M. Marés, the Monarchist 
ti- candidate. At the second election, on the 6th of October, the 
it, former was declared to have received 11,234 votes against 8,043 
nt given to the latter. In the district of St. Pons the Monarchist 
nd candidate, Baron Reille, was declared to have been elected on the 
ty 22nd of September, receiving 6,352 votes against 6,300 thrown for 
an | his Opportunist competitor, M. Razimbaud. This declaration, 
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formally made by the authorities of the communes, was annulled by 
the authorities of the department, and a second ballot ordered for 
the 6th of October, with the result, of course, of unseating Baron 
Reille, and giving the seat to M. Razimbaud, a hereditary personal 
and political friend of M. Floquet, who was a Communist prisoner 
in 1871, and who is now President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

But while in these five districts of this traditionally Republican 
department the contest was thus waged between the partisans and 
the antagonists of the Republican form of government as it now 
exists, in the district of Lodéve, as I have said, both the candidates 
were avowed and conspicuous partisans of the Republic as a form of 
government. One of them was M. Ménard-Dorian, a rich manu- 
facturer of steel and iron at Unieux, who sat for Lodéve in the 
Chamber of 1885. He long ago married the daughter, and took the 
family name, of M. Dorian, a manufacturer who held the portfolio of 
Public Works in Gambetta’s “Government of the National De- 
fence,” and he has been a large contractor with the Government 
since the “ true Republicans” came into power in 1879, with the 
election of M. Grévy as President. The opponent of M. Ménard- 
Dorian was M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the most distinguished of 
living Frenchmen, a political economist of European repute, a member 
of the Institute of France, and a Councillor-General of the Hérault. 

What was the point at issue between these two Republican candi- 
dates for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies ? 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, whose investigations into the management of 
the public treasury have convinced him that the successive Govern- 
ments of the Republic have been wasting the resources of the country 
for the past ten years, at a rate significantly though inadequately repre- 
sented by an ascertained and regular annual deficit during the decade 
of at least £20,000,000 sterling, asked the electors of the Hérault to 
make him a deputy, that he might push his investigations to a prac- 
tical result, and help to put an effectual check upon the wheels of 
the administrative machine. 

M. Ménard-Dorian, on the contrary, who has sat in the Chamber 
ever since 1877 as a Republican deputy, and who has served again 
and again on the Finance Committee during this period of regular 
deficits and of speedily accumulating public indebtedness, asked the 
electors of the Hérault to show their faith that all must be for the 
best in the best of all possible Republics, by once more sending him 
back to sit on Committees of Finance, and to take a hand at regulating 
the expenditure of the Treasury on public works. 

Plainly this was an issue of a sort familiar enough in England 
and in the United States. But in England and in the United States 
people understand that the active interference of the administration, 
upon such an issue, to prevent the election of a competent critic 
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of its conduct, and to secure the election of a complaisant associate, 
is absolutely inconsistent with the elementary principles of repre- 
sentative government. What difference can it make to the taxpayer 
whether he is deprived of his right to protest against the mismanage- 
ment of the public revenue by being deprived of the suffrage, or 
whether his protest is nullified by the deliberate interference of the 
Government to manufacture a majority for its own candidate? One 
of the strongest arguments urged in the interest of the public 
liberties against universal suffrage is the undeniable fact that it 
tends in the nature of things to put the taxpayers at the mercy of 
the tax-consumers of a community. The well-known experience of 
the city of New York under the Tweed régime is a noteworthy 
illustration of this tendency. In the opinion of hundreds of the 
most intelligent and public-spirited I'renchmen of all parties with 
whom I have conversed, the Third French Republic is now affording 
a still more noteworthy illustration of it. The answer of the Tweed 
régime to all who criticised and complained of its methods was to 
secure the re-election, by fair means or foul, of its agents. This 
having been accomplished, “ the Boss” turned triumphantly upon 
the taxpayers with his immortal query, ‘ Well, what are you going 
to do about it ? ” 

The methods adopted by the Government of the third Frenca 
Republic, in 1889, to secure the re-election of M. Ménard- Dorian at 
Lodéve, would not, I think, have been disowned by the Tweed 
régime of New York. Before the polling on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, the candidacy of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, to use the words of an 
eye-witness, ‘was resisted to the death by all the administrative 
forces of the Department, and the candidacy of M. Ménard-Dorian 
was supported by them all with inconceivable ardour.” When the 
official reports of the communes had been made after the polling it 
appeared that M. Ménard-Dorian had received 7,003 votes, and 
M. Leroy-Beaulicu 7,023. The latter was therefore elected. But 
the votes of the communes of a district are subjected in France 
under the Third Republic to a committee of reconsideration nomi- 
nated by the Prefect of the department, who is himself nominated 
by the Minister of the Interior and the President. The Prefect in 
this instance had carefully selected this committee from among the 
most Radical Councillors-general of the Hérault. The votes of the 
communes having been submitted to the committee, the committee 
found among them ninety-one ballots which had been pronounced 
to be null and void for informality by the local authorities. These 
the committee declared to be ballots thrown for M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and they accordingly without further ceremony reversed the deci- 
sion of the electors, and declared M. Ménard-Dorian to have been 
elected. 
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Hundreds of the voters of Lodéve, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu himself, 
protested before the Chamber, when it was convened, against this 
action of the ministerial authorities, and proved incontestably the 
frauds perpetrated by them upon the constituency. A sub-com- 
mittee, selected by lot from the Fourth Bureau of the Chamber 
(itself selected in the same way), took the matter into consideration. 
A Republican member of this sub-committee, M. Royer, of the Aube, 
drew up a formal report to the Bureau, in which he said that M. 
Ménard-Dorian was not entitled to the seat, his alleged election 
having been brought about by “fraud.’’ The Bureau adopted the 
report, but objected to the use of the word “fraud” as crude and 
painful to their feelings. Thereupon M. Royer considerately modi- 
fied this finding of “fraud” into one of “ falsification and sub- 
stitution of ballots,’ which seems to be very much like mitigating 
a charge of “falsehood” into a charge of “ wilful misstatements.” 
But his report found that these “ substitutions” had occurred in no 
fewer than fifty-seven cases, ballots which had been dropped as 
blanks into the urns having emerged from the rooms of the revising 
committee bearing the name of M. Ménard-Dorian, and other ballots 
dropped into the urns for M. Leroy-Beaulieu with his name written 
on them in pencil showing the plain marks of the india-rubber used 
to efface his name that the name of his opponent might be written 
out in its stead! 

This report of the Fourth Bureau, the justice of which M. Ménard- 
Dorian himself finally admitted, was laid before the Chamber, De- 
cember 20th, 1889. Of course the Chamber lost no time in acting 
upon it, declaring the seat vacant and ordering a new election? The 
suffrage being the palladium of all manner of things, and the highest 
prerogative of man in civilization under the Republic, what duty 
could be so sacred in the eyes of a truly Republican assembly as 
the duty of instantly restoring to the electors of Lodéve their right 
to an honest representation in the Chamber, of which they had 
been fraudulently deprived ? 

No! The Chamber let the report severely alone, adjourned over 
the Christmas holidays, and never troubled itself about Lodéve till 
the 23rd of January, 1890. 

And what happened then ? 

The Chamber, instead of simply acting upon the report of its own 
Bureau and ordering a new election, deliberately ordered a par- 
liamentary inquiry “to be made into the affair” by a committee 
exclusively chosen from among the political friends and associates of 
M. Ménard-Dorian ! 

This committee spent two months in preparing its report. The 
members went to Lodéve, and there on the spot examined “ persons 
and papers.” Finally, on the 22nd of March, 1890, M. Barthou, for 
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the committee, made a report not only declaring that “frauds” 
(not “falsifications”’ or ‘ substitutions,” but downright “ frauds ’’) 
had been perpetrated in the election, and pronouncing the election 
of M. Ménard-Dorian invalid, but calling upon the Minister of Jus- 
tice for the prosecution of the guilty parties. ‘“ May the adoption of 
this measure,” said the report, ‘lead, through the immediate action 
of the law, to the discovery of the authors of acts the reality and 
the criminality of which need not be demonstrated !”’ 

M. Piou, an eminent Republican member, made a strong speech 
in support of the report, and on the 28th of March it was adopted. 

Why had not this same result been reached three months before 
on the official report of M. Royer and of the Fourth Bureau of the 
Chamber? Tor a very practical reason. 

During these three months the politicians of the Hérault had been 
hard at work on the new electoral lists, or upon what in England 
would be called the new “ registration ” of the voters. These new 
electoral lists came into force under the law on the Ist of April, 
1890. If the new election for Lodéve had been ordered for the 
beginning of January, as, on the report of M. Royer, it should have 
been, it would have been determined on the old lists. So the 
illegally seated member was left in possession of his seat till the 
26th of March, and the new election was ordered for the 27th of 
April ! 

Meanwhile, as was eventually shown, no fewer than four hundred 
names of electors who had voted for M. Leroy-Beaulieu on the 22nd 
of September, 1889, had been furtively and illegally struck off the 
lists in the district of Lodéve, and as many names inserted of men 
strangers to the district and brigaded to vote for M. Ménard- 
Dorian! The “substitution” of ballots having come to grief, 
resort was had to a gigantic “ substitution” of voters. The inten- 
tion of the Government party to effect this was so notorious through- 
out the district, that in February, 1890, M. Leroy-Beaulieu and his 
friends, feeling sure that the new election must eventually be 
ordered, sent to the Minister of the Interior and the Prefect of the 
Hérault a number of registered letters formally requesting that the 
mayors of the communes be notified to conform their action strictly 
to the provisions of the French laws intended to protect the 
franchise. To only one of these letters was any reply ever made 
and that by the Prefect. The mayors (two of whom figure in the 
report of the committee of the Chamber as admitting and estab- 
lishing the “frauds” of 1889!) were left to work the will of the 
local politicians. Toward the end of February M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
made a public statement in the Journal des Débats (Feb. 26, 1890) 
of the situation in the Hérault. Under the French law the elec- 
toral lists as modified to go into effect on the Ist of April, 1890, 
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on the 15th of January, 1890, and kept there for twenty days, sub. 
ject to examination by the citizens of the district whose right it 
is to point out and secure the correction of any error made by the 
Revising Committee which prepares the lists. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu pointed out the impossibility of getting this 
done by the mayors if the Minister of the Interior and the Prefect 
did not choose to insist upon their doing it. “If it suits the 
mayors,” said this eminent Republican, “to violate the laws, and 
the Prefect and the Minister do not compel them to obey the laws, 
citizens are left almost disarmed, and the elections can be falsified 
before they are held!” 

Could there be a more vivid picture than these few words give us 
of the actual condition of public “liberty” in France? Is it not 
perfectly obvious that in such a condition of public “liberty ”’ the 
only real significance of an election is to be sought in the strength 
of the vote recorded against the Government? French politicians 
understand this perfectly, though it seems to be well: nigh impossible 
to get it into the heads of foreign students and observers of I*rench 
affairs. In the eyes of the Minister of the Interior, M. Constans, 
and his friends in the Government, the election of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, an honest Republican, certain to command attention and 
support by his clear and merciless criticisms on the financial conduct 
of the Government, was a thing to be prevented at any cost. While 
they knew very well that Boulanger was the weak point of Bou- 
langism, they knew as well that the strong point of Boulangism was 
its claim to represent the “Republic of honest men.” So the 
mayors of the district of Lodéve went unrebuked. ‘It is in vain,” 
wrote M. Leroy-Beaulieu pathetically — 

‘that the bailiffs go from commune to commune summoning the municipal 
magistrates to do their duty. ‘The mayors meet them with a vis inertiw which 
simple citizens cannot overcome. These abuses must cease. The Minister of 
the Interior surely cannot hesitate to compel the mayors at once to publish the 
complete tables of the decisions of the local revising committees. If these 
commissions are left free for a few weeks to withdraw their work from public 
observation and legal control, universal suffrage will become an imposture or a 
series of swindles!”’ 

This lamentable prospect produced, I grieve to say, no apparent 
effect upon the Minister of the Interior. He was not thinking about 
the chastity and beauty of universal suffrage. He was only bent 
on keeping troublesome people out of the Chamber, and on keeping 
down the Opposition vote. He never so much as acknowledged the 
receipt of one of the “registered”’ letters of M. Leroy-Beaulieu! 
The mayors went on with their clandestine manipulation of the 
electoral lists unrebuked, if not directly encouraged. They really 
seem to have stuck at nothing. Electors of Lodéve testify that 
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they went to the mairies to inquire if they were properly registered. 
The officials told them that they were. When the polling-day came 
they found that their names had been simply struck off the list, 
with no pretence of observing the most ordinary legal formalities. 
Nearly 300 electors were thus treated in the conmmune of Lodéve 
itself alone. In the same commune it was shown after the elec- 
tion of April 27th that 112 persons had been illegally and im- 
properly put upon the voting-lists. The electoral lists of this com- 
mune for 1889 contained 3,169 names. The lists for 1890 contained 
only 2,956. This was an apparent diminution of 213 names, but 
a real diminution of over 300, the fraudulently added names being 
taken into account. As only 79 deaths of clectors were recorded 
between January, 1889, and March 31, 1890, it would seem to be 
plain that considerably more than 200 voters registered in 1889 
must have been “spirited”? away by the active mayors and their 
allies, or, in other words, illegally struck off the list. In sundry 
communes, as, for example, in St. Etienne de Gourgas, Olivet-de- 
Villecun, St. Pierre-de-la-Fage, Bousquet d’Orb, and Avéne, citizens 
came forward and testified that the names of electors entitled to vote 
had been arbitrarily and illegally struck from the list by the mayors. 
I cite the names of these communes only to invite the attention of 
any reader who may fancy that I am overstating the facts in this 
case to a full and detailed narrative of the whole of these proceedings, 
which he can procure for himself at the Imprimerie Chaix, the office 
of the well-known French “ Bradshaw,” in Paris. He will there find it 
recorded that “ forest keepers ” 
after certain reafforesting operations in the district of Lodéve, which, 
of course, gave employment to numbers of the population, openly 
announced that they had been ordered by the Sub-Prefect to keep 
an eye on the electors, and openly took possession in more than one 


employed by the Government to look 


case of the polling-places ; that municipal councillors entitled to be 
present at the counting of the votes were excluded from the voting 
bureaux by the mayors; that police agents and employés of the 
Octroi were enrolled as voters and voted in communes where they 
had no electoral rights whatever; that the electoral lists were sys- 
tematically, and in repeated instances, kept out of the reach and 
inspection of the electors; that in sundry bureaux votes were arbi- 
trarily and illegally annulled by the local authorities, the absolute 
validity of which the revision committee was eventually compelled 
to admit ; that furloughs were openly offered to soldiers whose fathers 
or other kinsmen would agree to vote for M. Ménard-Dorian, and this 
on such a scale that in the commune of Lodéve alone three hundred 
furloughs were granted before the election day ! 

On this scale, if acted on throughout France, at least 200,000 
furloughs must have been granted as bribes for votes on the day of 
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the general elections. Clearly the Germans should make a note ot 
this, and bear it in mind when they are ready to make that sudden 
swoop upon France, of which so many of the French people go in 
constant dread ! 

In some cases, it was testified, money was actually granted by the 
authorities to electors who would vote for the Government candidate. 
In other cases more votes were stated by the mayor to have been 
cast than there were names of voters recorded on their own official 
lists. In the commune of Paulhan, which contains 500 voters, piles 
of ballots, bearing the name of M. Ménard-Dorian, were displayed on 
the table at which the serutineers were seated, and voters were 
brought up to take these ballots and hand them immediately to the 
presiding functionary, who calmly put them into the ballot-box! 
In this same commune of Paulhan, by the way, the ballot-box had 
been coolly taken away out of sight of the public by the authorities, 
on the 22nd of September, 1889, and carried by them for their 
private inspection into an upper chamber ! 

In the canton of Gignac the voting-cards of absent electors were 
openly offered to casual customers at a café kept by a “ friend of the 
Government,” with a request that they should go and vote on thos 
cards for M. Ménard-Dorian. 

In the commune of St. Jean-de-Fos no fewer than 123 persons 
are certified to have been “ illegally and surreptitiously” put upon 
the electoral lists. These 123 persons were workmen employed on a 
public work—the Gignac Canal. They were assembled on the day 
of the election by the superintendent of this public work, in a café, 
and thence marched in a body—flags flying and a clarion sounding 
—to the polling-place in company with the mayor’s messenger, who 
took them up to the urn and saw that they voted for M. Ménard- 
Dorian ! 

What was the net result of all these performances? M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, who, on the 22nd of September, 1889, had received 7,123 
votes, received on the 27th of April, 1890, 7,233, showing an 
increase of 110 votes. In spite of this increase, M. Ménard- Dorian, 
who had received on 22nd of September, 1889, 7,103, was declared to 
have received on the 27th of April, 1890, 7,630 votes, was proclaimed 
as elected, took his seat in the Chamber, and has continued to hold 
it notwithstanding the formal finding, after the first election, of an 
overwhelming case of “ fraud” against him and his supporters, and 
notwithstanding the formal evidence offered, after the second elec- 
tion, to show that the “fraud” they established had been repeated 
upon a larger scale, with more elaborate pains, with greater audacity, 
and in spite of the persistent efforts of M. Leroy-Beaulieu and his 
friends to fix the attention of the authorities upon the perpetrators. 
The increased majority of M. Leroy-Beaulieu was overcome, 
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according to all the evidence in the case, by “a gigantic falsification 
of the lists of electors, and by the violation of all the laws estab- 
lished to secure the proper preparation and control of the lists, by 
openly irregular proceedings at the polls, and by undisguised official 
pressure upon the electors.” 

This is bad enough, but this isnot all. Not only has the Chamber 
of Deputies permitted M. Ménard-Dorian to take his seat and to 
hold it;—the formal finding of the committees of the Chamber, 
upon the reports of two of its members, M. Royer and M. Barthou, 
that the Lodéve election had been “vitiated” by ‘fraud,’ by 
“forgery,” and by “ absolute crimes against universal suffrage ”—a 
finding which certainly should have been followed up by the prose- 
cution of the guilty parties—has been laid upon the shelf. Neither 
the Prefect nor the Sub-Prefect of the Hérault has been called to 
account, although it is obvious that the guilty parties to “fraud” and 
“forgery,” in connection with ballots, must have been the employés 
and subordinates of those functionaries who, under the Third 
Republic, have absolute control of the ballots after they are voted. 

All the papers in the case were sent up to the Department of 
Justice. What has become of them? And why has nothing been 
done to bring these offenders against “ the majesty of the people” 
to condign chastisement ? 

Does not the only answer that can possibly be made to these 
questions give us an adequate measure of the conditions under which 
the “choice ” of their representatives is made by the citizens of the 
Third French Republic? Are these conditions of a nature to 
guarantee that “individual energy ’”’ and “ personal responsibility ” 
upon which, according to M. Léon Say, “ human society must rest,” 
if it is not to crumble “into chaos and barbaric night” ? 

In my next paper I propose to consider the guarantees offered by 
the existing Republic in France of impartiality and independence in 
the administration of justice. 

Witi1aM Henry Hurepert. 
































THE MASK OF DESCARTES. 


“Larvatus prodeo,” said Descartes in the private note-book which 
he wrote at the age of twenty-three, “as actors put on a mask, lest 
they be shamefaced, so I, on entering the stage of the world, in 
which hitherto I have been a spectator, come before the audience 
masked.” It is a noteworthy confession, and one to which, perhaps, 
it would be possible to give too wide an application. Was Descartes, 
then, nothing but a philosophical mummer, a conscious actor, who wrote 
indeed for the public, but kept back the real secrets of his mind? 
Can it be possible that the Discourse and the Metaphysical Meditations, 
on the strength of which Descartes has been held to be the father of 
modern philosophy, are the conscious imposture of one who knew 
how perilous it was in his age to be truthful? There are some of 
his historians and critics who seem to suggest that this might have 
been the case. Many who read the Discowrse for the first time were 
inclined to lay down the book with some depreciatory remark as to 
its slightness and superficiality. Others at once surmised that Des- 
cartes had kept a good deal of his system and his opinions in reserve. 
Especially some of his intimate friends, like Mersenne, who knew 
how obstinately Descartes had refused to publish his treatise on The 
World, had a right to suspect that the philosopher was one of the 
last men to wear his heart upon his sleeve. But it was only when 
Le Comte Foucher de Careil discovered the note-book in which the 
words, “ Larvatus prodeo”’ form part of the very first sentence, that 
men began to talk of the “irony of Descartes” as a discovery in 
philosophical psychology. 

“Trony of Descartes” is doubtless a useful, but a somewhat 
vague phrase. Many great thinkers and writers have been held to 
have indulged in irony, and many different meanings have been 
assigned to the term. There is the irony of Socrates, which means 
an affectation of ignorance for an educational purpose, a pretence 
of unwisdom in order to detect and expose the pretence of profes- 
sional wisdom. There is the irony of Sophocles, by which is 
understood the subtle skill with which the tragic writer put into the 
mouths of his heroes sentences of which the fatal import was known 
to the audience, but unknown to the speakers. Recently, we under- 
stand, a theologian has spoken of the irony of St. John, which 
apparently conveys some suggestion of the interval which separates 
the mind of a highly mystical writer from the more or less com- 
monplace character of those who were to read his writings. And 
there is the irony of Shakespeare, the man who is everywhere dis- 
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played in his works, and yet can nowhere be found, the infinite 
variety of the dramatist which baffles the human standards by which 
we seek to measure him. ‘Others abide our question: thou art 
free!’’ Indeed, Shakespeare, too, writes down, in his own personal 
note-book of the Sonnets, something which is comparable with the 
confession of Descartes :— 


‘* Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view.” 


’ 


“A motley to the view” seems at first sight to be equivalent to 
the Cartesian “‘ Larvatus prodeo,” but in the one case the reserve of 
power, in the other the shameless self-display, is the prominent 
thought in the mind of the writer. 

The fate of Descartes’ commonplace-book forms a chapter in 
the history of documents. Descartes died in Sweden at the court 
of Queen Christina, in 1650, and the papers which he left were 
sent by Chanut, the French ambassador in Sweden, to his brother- 
in-law, Clerselier, who lived in Paris. After arriving safely at 
Rouen they were transferred to a boat to be carried down the 
Seine to Paris, and suffered shipwreck close to their destination 
at the Pont de |’Ecole. For some unexplained reason, the box 
which contained them was allowed to remain at the bottom of 
the river for three days. It is needless to say that Clerselier found 
considerable difficulty in re-arranging the papers, when at last they 
were safely brought to shore. Some were published in a posthumous 
edition of Cartesian writings at Amsterdam, in 1701. But what had 
become of others which were known to have been included in the 
catalogue of documents made in Sweden after the philosopher’s death? 
What was the fate of the French comedy of mingled prose and 
verse which had been composed to suit the humour of Queen 
Christina? or of the treatise on Fencing, or of the Thaumantis Regia, 
or the Studium Bone Mentis? What, above all, had become of the 
parchment-bound register and journal, containing various experi- 
ments, studies, and thoughts belonging to Descartes’ earlier years, 
which his biographer, Baillet, had so clearly referred to?’ Some of 
these were lost beyond recall; others were known to have been 
inspected in Paris in the year 1676, and, in part, copied by Leibnitz, 
who at one time thought of publishing some unedited remains of his 
great philosophical predecessor. Acting on the hints conveyed by 
Baillet, and on a letter of Leibnitz to Bernouilli, Foucher de Careil 
searched the library at Hanover and was at length rewarded by dis- 
covering, among some mathematical writings of Leibnitz, the manu- 
script of Descartes’ Pensées, covered with the dust of years, which he 
published in 1859. Two hundred years after the philosopher’s death 


(1) Baillet, i. 50. 
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appeared at length the curious avowal which forms the first sentence 
of the Pensées, written in Descartes’ twenty-third year, ‘ Larvatus 
prodeo.” Ifthe world has been long in finding the words, it will 
perhaps not very readily explain them. It is possible, as we have 
said, to exaggerate their importance. Yet, as all such avowals have 
a fascination for psychologists, and as the words seem to throw som 
light, not only on Descartes himself, but on the character of original 
thinkers, and on the circumstances of the age in which they wer 
written, it is not unimportant to seek, if not an interpretation, at 
least an illustration of the meaning. 

A simple though prosaic explanation is that Descartes disliked 
the publication of his writings under his own name, and that he pre- 
ferred them to appear either anonymously or under some fictitious 
designation. And, as a matter of fact, the title has been discovered 
of a work on mathematics which was to have appeared with the nam¢ 
of Polybius the Cosmopolite, ‘“ Polybii Cosmopolitani thesaurus 
mathematicus,” dedicated to the Rosicrucians of Germany. It is no* 
certain whether Descartes was himself a Rosicrucian, or whether : 
Rosicrucian Brotherhood ever really existed: at all events, when 
challenged by his friends as to his participation in the mystic ranks, 
no better defence could be found for the philosopher than that | 
could not discover any Rosicrucians to belong to. But at least th 
avowed motto of the problematical sect was a profession of secrecy ; 
and Descartes, too, was ready to say “ Bene vixit qui bene latuit ” 
with as much apparent sincerity as the Epicurean. In reality, how- 
ever, it is the philosophical temperament itself which underlies the 
desire for concealment. For no man who has attempted to think 
out the problems which nature and life suggest to him can help 
feeling that his studies have taken him far from the ordinary con- 
ceptions of mankind, and that his own deepest thoughts are at once 
too sacred and too fugitive to be brought out into the common light 
of day. They are too sacred because they are the experiences of en 
inner self which it is almost impiety to divulge ; they are too fugitive, 
because only in some rare moment of illumination have they mad 
their presence felt, and ‘the spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 
Doubtless Descartes had the scruples and the reticences of all 
original minds; and when the role of the spectator of existence, 
which, he tells us, he first assumed, was over, and it was time for the 
actor to appear, then the desire to hide himself under some conceul- 
ing mask, to lurk behind some commonplace and conventional dress, 
taught him the same device of studied simplicity that Socrates had 
assumed in the Athenian agora. The example of Socrates suggests 
other comparisons. Like Socrates, Descartes was for ever turning to 
the unlettered men of broad and practical understanding, and raising 
his protest against the professional expounders of wi-dom. As 
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Socrates could take Meno’s slave and, by a skilful interrogation, elicit 
from him some rudimentary knowledge of geometry, so Descartes 
believed that in all men there were certain “seeds of truth,’’ which 
would grow if only the weeds of learning falsely so called were 
eradicated. In one of the less known of his writings, a dialogue on 
“the search for truth by the light of nature,” he introduces himself 
under the name of Eudoxus arguing with Epistemon, a professional 
savant, and proving that Poliander, an ordinary man of the world, 
had more real knowledge, because unsophisticated by all the jargon 
of the schools. ‘ Your spirit,’’ says Eudoxus to Poliander— 

is free from prejudices and it will be much more easy for me to bring you to 
the better mind than Epistemon, whom we shall often find in the ranks of the 
opposition. Whoever, like Epistemon, is full of opinions and prejudices, finds 
it very difficult to trust to the sole light of nature: long ago he has accustomed 
himself to yield to authority rather than to lend an ear to the voice of his own 
reason; he prefers to interrogate others and weigh the writings of the ancients 
rather than to consult himself on the judgment he ought to have. And just as 
from infancy he has taken for Reason that which only rests on the authority of 
his teachers, so he now presents his own authority as Reason and he desires to 
have repaid to him the same tribute which he has formerly had to pay.” 


This appeal from the schools to the world is the usual procedure 
of all revolutionary thinkers, for as they began their life discipline 
by discarding the learning of the past, so they naturally look for 
their disciples, not amongst those who are full of that wisdom which 
they have determined to relinquish, but among those who have that 
open mind with which they desire that all problems should be 
approached. All new philosophies begin with scepticism, and a pre- 
liminary doubt is the indispensable condition of knowledge which is 
to be really a man’s own. ‘The earlier part of Descartes’ celebrated 
discourse on Me/hod explains on what a tabula rasa the structure 
of a philosophical system was to be reared. To determine to doubt 
all things is itself to wear a mask, for the scepticism is but a screen 
behind which to rear a new dogmatism. To this must be added, in 
Descartes’ case, some of the proud intolerance of the solitary thinker. 
The goddess of wisdom has revealed her beauty to him alone: shall 
she bare her charms to others also? In his own note-book he 
expresses this feeling of proprietorship in wisdom: “Scientia est 
velut mulier que si pudica apud virum maneat, colitur: si com- 
munis fiat, vilescit.”” ‘‘ Wisdom is like a woman, who, if she keep 
chastely with her husband, is honoured, but if she become common 
property, she is misprised.” 

If we turn to the work of his fortieth year, the Discourse, it is 
impossible to believe that it is a sincere outpouring of the heart in 
at all the same sense as Augustine’s Confessions. Descartes is 
thoroughly master of himself, and his own description of the work is, 
that it is a ‘ Conversation étudiée.” He is quite aware that he has 
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to manage his materials so as to suit a probably unfriendly audience, 
For them, at all events, he will not take off his mask. At one time 
he speaks of himself as a simple, unlettered man, as a man who 
does not read, though his note-book refers to a “librorum copia,” 
without which a treatise cannot be written. At another time he 
alludes deferentially to the sciences, though his real opinion, that in 
the scientific world he was come not to bring peace, but a sword, 
comes out in a sentence of his private thoughts, where he says that 
the sciences all wear false visages. So too, again, there is a tone 
of depreciation and humility in the way in which he introduces his 
own method as one which any other man could have invented ; but 
there is an eager memorandum in his notes where he gives the exact 
date of what he terms his “ inventum mirabile,”’ his marvellous dis- 
covery. Above all there is reticence in his theological references; 
he seems aware on what delicate ground he is treading. ‘I revered 
our theology,” he says, ‘‘and aspired as much as any one else to gain 
heaven ; but having learnt for certain that the road is not less open 
to the most ignorant than to the most learned, and that the revealed 
truths which lead thither are above our intelligence, I never dared 
to submit them to the feebleness of my reasonings, and I thought 
that to undertake to examine them, and to succeed in the task, it 
was necessary to have some extraordinary assistance from heaven, 
and to be somewhat more than a man.”* There is much literary 
caution in this passage, and perhaps more than a suspicion of irony. 
Nor will Descartes forbear to add that one of his provisional rules, 
while engaged in research, is to adhere to the religion of his country, 
“to retain with constancy the religion in which God has given me 
the grace to have been instructed from my infancy.” Such apolo- 
getic diplomacy is never very successful in the case of a reformer, 
and Voet did not hesitate to call him an Atheist. 

The fact is, that Descartes was not remarkable for his courage. 
Doubtless it was not a time in which there was a free field for 
unusual opinions, and the Inquisition was not an enemy to be trifled 
with. But the history of Descartes’ suppressed treatise on Thi 
World is not one which can be recounted without some loss of credit 
to the author. In 1633 Le Monde, on which an infinity of pains had 
been spent, was on the point of being published to the world. “I 
had arrived so far,’ he writes to his friend Mersenne— 


‘‘when I received your letter of the 11th of this month [ November, 1633 |, 
and I was going to imitate a debtor who beseeches his creditor to grant him 
some dclay when he feels that the time for payment is at hand. Asa matter 
of fact, 1 had determined to send you my World as a New Year’s present; 
and it is only fifteen days ago that I was quite resolved to send you at least a 
part, if the whole could not have been transcribed in time. But I have to tell 


(1) Discours, Cousin, i. 129. 
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you that I enquired a few days ago at Leyde and Amsterdam whether Galileo’s 
System of the World had arrived, because I thought I had heard that it had 
been printed in Italy last year; and I was informed that it was as I thought, 
but that all the copies had been burnt at Rome at the same time, and the 
author had been punished. These news have so astonished me that I am 
resolved to burn all my papers, or, at all events, to prevent their being seen by 
any eye but my own.” 

The event to which Descartes is referring is, of course, well known. 
Galileo Galilei, professor in the Universities of Pisa and Padua, and 
mathematician and philosopher at the Court of Tuscany, was, to a much 
greater extent than Bacon, the founder of the school of inductive logic 
and experimental research. He had invented the compass, the ther- 
moscope, and the telescope, and, like Descartes himself, had applied 
mathematical formule and mathematical analysis to the spheres of 
heaven and earth. Unfortunately for himself, he had also established 
on a clear basis the impious notion that the earth moved round the 
sun, and was in consequence arrested by the Inquisition, forced 
publicly to recant, and kept under strict surveillance for the rest of 
his life. This was the intelligence which so alarmed Descartes, who was 
almost morbidly sensitive to the views taken of his physical researches 
by his old teachers, the Jesuits, and who afterwards, with such 
worldly wisdom, dedicated his Metaphysical Meditations to the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne. He continues his letter to Mersenne as follows :— 

“T cannot imagine that Galileo, who is an Italian, and on good terms with 
the Pope, as I understand, can have been made a public criminal, except on 
the ground of his desire to prove the movement of the earth. Now, I confess 
that if that movement is false, all the foundations of my philosophy are false 
also, for it is obviously proved by them, and the doctrine is so closely inter- 
twined with all the parts of my treatise that I should not know how to detach 
it without making all the rest defective. But as I would not for anything in 
the world publish a discourse in which was found the least word which was 
disapproved by the Church, I prefer to suppress it altogether rather than allow 
it to appear maimed. I have never been much enamoured of book- writing, 
and if I had not been bound by a promise to you and some other of my friends 
so that the desire of keeping my word obliged me to go on with my studies, I 
should never have come to the end of them. There are already so many philo- 
sophical opinions which are plausible and disputable, that if mine have no 
more certainty than these and cannot be approved without controversy, I never 
wish to publish them.” ! 

There are other instances in Descartes of this sensitive shrinking 
from publicity, which may be explained either on the ground of his 
alarm at ecclesiastical censure or his fundamentally religious dispo- 
sition. He says, for instance, in a letter to Dinet :— 

“Tam not conceited, and I do not think that I see more clearly than other 
men. Perhaps this has been my greatest safeguard, because, not trusting too 
much to my own genius, I have but followed the most simple and easiest paths, 
mstead of taking, as others of more spirit have done, difficult and impenetrable 
roads. My principles are very common and very ancient, for they are those 


(1) Cousin, vol. vi., 238 e¢ foll. 
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which have been admitted by all philosophers, and are by nature herself printed 
and engraved in our minds. Theology has nothing to fearfrom me. As one 
truth cannot ever be contrary to another truth, it would be a kind of impiety 
to fear that the truths discovered in philosophy were contrary to those of 
Faith.” 


Perhaps here it may be surmised that Descartes ‘ doth protest too 
much,” but even if it be granted that his was a sincerely religious 
mind, yet this can hardly excuse him for the way in which he 
played fast and loose with the doctrine of terrestrial movement. We 
have seen how clearly he himself declares that the doctrine flows 
from his own philosophical principles. What, then, can we say of 
him when he actually tries to find reasons for denying that move- 
ment, and when he tries to prove to an ecclesiastic that the move- 
ment need not be real? What apology can be made for a philo- 
sopher, who knows that the doctrine is closely intertwined with all 
the parts of his physics, and yet when he is writing at a later period 
the Principles of Physics, struggles by unworthy subterfuges to avoid 
or disguise the truth in which he cannot help believing? Nor yet 
is this all. While many scientific men, including Gassendi, were 
doing all they could to reverse the decision which the Inquisition 
had passed on the old man who had covered Italian philosophy with 
glory, Descartes never allows a single word of sympathy to escape 
from him. He even dares to speak slightingly of his scientific 
attainments. ‘I find,” he says, in a letter to Mersenne, “that he 
philosophises well enough about the movement of the earth, but I 
cannot say that I approve very much of what he says on the subject.” 
Compare with such an attitude what he afterwards says,’ in a letter 
to an unknown correspondent :—“ We are men before we are Chris- 
tians ; and it is incredible that when men have become Christians, 
they should seriously and in good faith embrace opinions which they 
believe to be contrary to the reason which makes them men in order 
to attach themselves to the Faith.” Here is a weighty utterance, 
which asserts the absolute authority of reason and its independence 
of all external authority. Reason, Descartes seems to say, is the 
gift of God, and it would be an impiety to abase it before any autho- 
rity whatsoever, even when that authority is established by God; 
for God cannot contradict Himself, nor teach anything which is 
contrary to reason. But if reason taught Descartes that the earth 
moved round the sun, why should he attempt to throw dust in 
people’s eyes and in his own “in order to attach himself to the 
Faith”? This is not a pleasant side of Descartes’ character, and it 
is right to remind ourselves of the contrast afforded by his vigorous 
replies to the criticisms on his Meditations, and his undaunted bear- 
ing when he was menaced by the pedantic bigotry of Voet. His 


(1) Cousin, x. 87. 
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Epistola ad virum celeberrimum Gisbertum Voetium is not deficient in 
energy or courage :—— 

“In truth I cannot help laughing at your ridiculous vanity! Because I 
haye written two or three pages about you to show your injustice, I am the 
enemy of theologians! So far as I am concerned, I revere as the servants of 
God all theologians, even those of a different religion, because we all worship 
the same God. But if a traitor who poses as the guardian of a Prince, a 
theologian who hides himself under the mantle of Religion, is capable of lying 
and calumny, the name of a theologian does not bind me to silence——no, not 
even if this theologian is supported by another like himself, and both together 
believe that the Holy Spirit is in the midst of them.” 


But a philosopher is not necessarily either a consistent or a coura- 
geous man. Voet was a Protestant, and Descartes might have felt 
that he was fighting the battles of the Catholics when he was attack- 
ing him. For the rest, Descartes has all the changes of mood, all 
the lights and shadows which belong to great as well as little men. 
When a thinker digs somewhat deeper than others in the soil of know- 
ledge, he is often chary of his riches, is apt to practise a severe economy 
of his published thoughts, and not rarely has an unconsciously 
arrogant reticence. He is really isolated; and because he feels 
himself so, he puts on a mask when he comes abroad. In Descartes’ 
own case he, no doubt, had the feeling that he had raised a monu- 
ment wre perennius. In sober truth, he is the founder of all modern 
philosophy. But when he contrasted what he knew of himself with 
what he felt might be the opinion of his contemporaries, the acute 
impression that no man is without honour save in his own country 
and in his own father’s house led him, as it has led many a deep and 
illustrious thinker, to wear an external armour, a defence, if not of 
cynicism, at least of disguise, to appear before the incurious and 
phlegmatic audience of the world, “ larvatus,’’ with a mask. 

W. L. Courrney. 
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Wuusr hundreds of physicians from all parts are hurrying to Berlin 
that they may learn what they can of Dr. Koch’s new treatment for 
consumption, and whilst the daily papers have columns of reports 
calculated to arouse and maintain the interest of the whole civilised 
world in the great discovery, it may seem a rather ungracious part to 
play the critic with regard to a method of cure which, if it does 
nothing else, is at least inspiring hope in the breasts of thousands 
who, on their own account or on that of those who are dear to them, 
are hailing Dr. Koch as the messenger of good tidings for sufferers 
whose outlook has hitherto been gloomy. If the leaders of an 
army on active service have frequently good reason to complain 
of the imprudence of the war-correspondents busy about their 
camps, Dr. Koch and the medical faculty in general are equally in 
danger from the rashness of those who are so loudly trumpetinga f 
“ consumption-cure ” which, as put forward by the great bacteriologist J 
himself, does not even promise a quarter of the great things which f 
irresponsible writers are offering the world in his name. 

Until within a comparatively recent period the term consumption 
was used by physicians to designate a group of diseases embracing 
not only tubercular phthisis—which Dr. Koch declared to be due to 
the presence of a certain bacillus—but also pneumonic phthisis 
starting in catarrhal inflammation of the lungs, fibroid phthisis, 
grinders’ and miners’ phthisis caused by irritation of solid particles 
which set up a slow change and destructive inflammation of the 
lungs. The theory of the inflammatory origin of a large proportion 
of phthisis cases was until recently held by many high authorities, 
and even now is maintained by eminent specialists, but the gencrally 
accepted view to-day is that consumption is invariably a tubercular 
disease, though the theory cannot be said to account completely for 
the origin and cause of the disease in many instances and 
in certain of its forms. Granting, however, for the sake of 
argument, that what is generally known as pulmonary con- 
sumption is always tubercular, and meaning by tubercle 4 
growth of minute rounded masses, chiefly affecting the lungs, 
intestines, larynx, glands, &c., and existing in two forms—the 
gray, which is the miliary or true form, and the yellow, which 
is found in larger, softer, and more friable masses, it must be under- 
stood that the theory is due to Koch that the specific morbific agent 
originating these growths is a bacillus—a minute organism termed 
by him the bacillus tuberculosis. This low form of microscopic life 
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is found in the form of rods usually varying in length from ;}5 to 
rive of an inch ; they are sometimes longer, are very thin and are 
either curved or straight. It is possible to cultivate the bacilli 
outside the body in suitable liquids. They are found in broncho- 
pneumonic phthisis, scrofulous glands, scrofulous diseases of joints, 
the expectoration and the breath of phthisical patients, and in the 
skin of the dreadful disease known as lupus which frequently 
disfigures the nose and face. Does the bacillus cause the tubercle 
or does the tubercle generate or develop the bacillus? Heneage 
Gibbs, a competent authority, performed a number of inoculation 


} experiments upon animals, and he affirms that the bacillus cannot 


be found in the earliest stage of tuberculosis. It is of the essence 
of Koch’s new discovery that it can be found. He cultivated the 
bacilli separately and injected the cultivation into the skin, tissues, 
veins, and eyes of animals, setting up artificial tuberculosis in 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, dogs, and cats. Heneage Gibbs, however, 
maintains that these experiments were not reliable—as indeed very 
few experiments upon the lower animals usually are. Loomis found 
the “tubercle bacillus’ in healthy bronchial glands, so that experts 


| are not actually agreed that the microscopic organism is the cause 


of the malady in question. Villemin inoculated both gray and 


| yellow tubercular matter under the skin of rabbits and guinea-pigs, 


and produced the disease in theseanimals. He published his results 
in 1865 and asserted that tubercle was a specific poison which could be 
communicated from one animal to another. Simon, Andrew Clark and 


| others confirmed these observations, but then another set of experi- 


menters—asalways happens in these investigations in the lower animals 
—set to work and produced precisely similar effects by inoculating 
the animals with foreign materials which were non-tubercular; and 
by inserting under the skin setons of cotton thread, and placing in 


| different positions within the body pieces of cork, paper, gutta 





percha, &c., Burdon-Sanderson, Wilson-F'ox, Cohnheim, and other 
investigators satisfied themselves that by these means also they 
had given tubercular disease to the animals experimented upon. 
Then other investigators performed still another set of similar 
experiments with negative results. In another class of experiments, 
air charged with a spray of phthisical sputum was forced into the 
lungs of animals, and it was said that tubercle resulted from the 
proceeding. Straightway arose another experimenter, Schottelius, 
who produced similar effects by injecting into the air passages 
bronchitic expectoration and particles of cheese and vermilion. So 
utterly untrustworthy and so supremely unscientific are the results 
of such investigations that no reliance whatever can be placed upon 
deductions from them bearing on the treatment of disease in the 
human subject. However, “the faculty” at large seem to have ac- 
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cepted it as granted that tubercle is due to the action of a specific organ. 
ism. Some specialists will not go further than to agree that tuberck 
is often produced as the secondary result of other morbid conditions in 
the lungs, they deny that it is essential in the primary mischief 
in the majority of cases. When the experimenters with animals 
discovered the bacilli which they held responsible for various 
diseases, the next step was to find out the means to destroy them, 
or to make their place of habitation unsuitable for their existence, 
To this end all sorts of antiseptic remedies have been applied, 


patients have been exposed to an atmosphere charged with every f 
sort of disinfectant, carbolic acid, sulphurous acid, menthol, : 
eucalyptol, and the'rest, every kind of likely antiseptic remedy ff 
has been given by the mouth or by injection, but all with little or J 


no effect. When, therefore, a few weeks ago, it was proclaimed 
that Professor Koch, who had discovered the terrible bacillus, had 
also found out how to destroy it, it was not surprising that the 
world hailed him as a deliverer even before he had made the details 
of his scheme public. The daily papers for the most part lost their 
heads, and leading articles were straightway penned in the most 
extravagant style and the most eulogistic terms. In England, 
fortunately, the medical press from the first adopted an extremely 
cautious tone, and, although medical men are hastening hence to 
Berlin, it is in a more discreet frame of mind than was adopted in 
the case of the Pasteur craze. It would be surprising indeed if th 
lesson of that great quackery had not produced a salutary effect 
upon the medical mind. Never in the darkest days of the Dark Ages 
was a more unscientific medical sham palmed off upon the world than 
the Pasteurian prophylactic against hydrophobia. Paracelsus never 
rebelled against medieval elixir, which was more worthless than Pas- 
teur’s decoction of rabbit marrow as a preventive from the evil effects of 
dog bite. Yet the best English professional journals lauded Pasteur 
to the skies, and the greatest lights of the medical world strove to 
introduce his system here. Though M. Pasteur never discovered an} 
microbe of hydrophobia; though he never pretended to cure, but only 
to prevent the disease, and though some two hundred deaths have 
actually occurred amongst patients “ protected”? by his nostrum; 
though in no country where his system has been tried—least of all 
in his own—has the mortality from hydrophobia been in the smallest 
degree diminished, but rather increased ; though he has not clearly 
explained the mode of manufacturing his protective injection, nor 
the method by which it is supposed to do its work ; though he has 
again and again altered his method of procedure; though no man 
without “a veritable inebriation of figures” can give us any statis- 
tics in the }east favourable to M. Pasteur’s pretentions, with nothing 
to show for his great discovery but a fine building and a great 
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jacome—the English scientific world has prostrated itself before the 
shrine of Pasteur, taking everything for granted on account of the 
dazzling effect of his great and deserved reputation as a chemist, and 
now, at last, it is evident that it begins to feel a little ashamed of its 
haste. Suffering under the bitter reproach that medicine has not 
advanced beyond the stage of empiricism, though science on all sides 
is working miracles, it is not surprising that the leaders of medical 


thought should await with eager expectation the advent of a Messiah. 
And such Messiahs are coming forward; the demand will ensure the 
supply. How prone the world is to take its benefactors by force and 
make them by turns its kings is painfully exhibited in the latest 
eraze. Professor Koch, patiently working in the modest retirement 
of his laborutory, may possibly be on the track of some great dis- 
covery, but before he has elaborated his system and perfected his 
experiments the whole world is upon him, and the megatherium it 
expects may turn out after all to be a very small mammal indeed. 
This is not Professor Koch’s fault, it is that of an age of haste and 
hurry, where nothing is permitted to mature, but where everything 
is forced and crude. The first injection to a human being is stated 
to have taken place only eighty days ago; surely it is too early 
yet to assert so positively the possibility of curing consumption in 
man, whatever be the composition of the secret remedy, and what- 
ever its effect on guinea-pigs! 

The results of laboratory experiments, however carefuliy and 
patiently carried out upon animals, are not to be suddenly impor’ . 
into clinical practice, and the whole world invited to undergo 
treatment which the experimenter has found in some degree suitable 
to certain kinds of lower animals. That this is the tendency of a 
particular school of medicine at the present time is indisputable, but 
that it is a particularly safe road to follow is not quite so evident. 
Professor Koch, in his paper in the Deutsche Medicinische Wochen- 
shrift, admits this difficulty. He says:—‘“It was soon shown 
that the action of the remedy on man differed in some important 
respects from its action on the guinea-pig, the former being far 
more susceptible to it than the latter. Thus, a healthy guinea- 
pig may have as much as 2 c.c. injected subcutaneously without 
being notably affected by it, but in a healthy adult man as little 
as 0°25 c.c. suffices to excite intense reaction. In other words, 
regarding the relative body weight, +,!,, of the quantity which 
has no appreciable effect on the guinea-pig is most powerfully 
active in man.” This fact is no matter of surprise at all 
to those who have studied the very diverse actions of the great 
Majority of poisons upon man and the different species of lower 
animals. We give many poisonous things to a rabbit or a guinea- 
pig which we dare not administer in the same dose toa human being. 
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No one knows this better than Professor Koch, yet he admits thy 
he was misled by the fact that the guinea-pigs tolerated fiftee 
hundred times as much of his deadly virus (or whatever the secre 
preparation should be called) as a healthy man. He tried thy 
quantity upon himself; in a few hours after the injection in his 
arm he was seized with pains in his joints, difficulty of breathing 
cough, a very severe rigour, nausea, vomiting, and a considerable 
rise of temperature. The joint-pains and lassitude lasted for, 
few days. Koch’s liquid, it is evident, is not a thing to be trifle 
with, and yet poor, debilitated, phthisical folk are crowding tof 
Berlin, clamorous to be inoculated with a certain something which J 
the inventor has only been studying upon the human frame for aff 
period of eighty days! Dr. Koch, unlike M. Pasteur, is a physician, 
and should have resisted the attempt to force his hand. M. Pasteuris 
not a medical man, but a chemist, and the two hundred persons who 
have died of hydrophobia after being “ protected”’ by his virus against 
it, have consequently not damaged his medical reputation. But what 
are we to say of a physician who rushes from his rabbits and guinea-pigs 
with a vial of lymph which he has used successfully upon them into ff 
the wards of a hospital, announcing a cure for consumption, and only § 
then finds out that the human frame barely tolerates ;),5th of the 
dose suitable for a rodent mammal! It has just been announced that f 
the hospitals of Germany are to be first supplied with lymph befor f 
its distribution to the rest of the world. Were there no corpora vilia ¥ 
—a cynic might ask—in the wards of a Berlin hospital on which 
the remedy might have been tried for a somewhat longer period f 
than two months before sounding the trumpets in praise of this dis- 
covery ? If it be the fact that Dr. Koch only yielded to the pressure J 
put upon him by the committee of the Medical Congress, and of Dr. J 
von Gossler, the Minister of Public Instruction, to make public his f 
invention, it only serves to show that a great many medical me ff 
have acted prematurely instead of one. 

Here is a fluid which it is proposed to inject wholesale into the 
bodies of consumptives far and wide. Doctors are eagerly trying to 
obtain it for this purpose, yet no one but the inventor knows its com- 
position or the processes of its manufacture! Professor Fraentzell J 
warned the meeting of the Verein fiir innere Medicin a few days ago 
of the dangerous effect of large doses in advanced cases, and cited 
one case in which death ensued after twenty-four hours. To deter- 
mine the difference in the action of the compound upon man and the 
lower animals, the precise dose which should be given, the dangers 
both concealed and manifest which attend its use, the effects on the } 
disease itself and the general health of the patients, and the possi- 
bility of the cure being only temporary in consequence of the return of 
the apparently routed bacilli—all this is too vast a field of observation 
to be scampered over in cighty days. To go round the world in that} 
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iod or less is possible enough for an active young American lady, 
but this is not the way to undertake the cure of consumption, a com- 
plicated and not wholly understood disease, from which 51,981 deaths 
took place in England and Wales in 1888. That the remedy 
promises well is much; and if there had been less noise about the 
preliminary stages of its introduction there would be more con- 
fidence in the minds of physicians in England. The Therapeutische 
Monatshefte has given an account of its use in Dr. W. Levy’s clinic. 

Dr. Feilchenfeld, Levy’s assistant, states that three patients in the 
first stage of phthisis were dismissed as cured, their sputum having 
been found free from bacilli, and the auscultatory signs having 
considerably decreased. Dr. Feilchenfeld, however, significantly adds 
that he does not consider these two facts a complete proof of definite 
cure—“ bacilli may disappear from the sputum to reappear after a 
time.’ Of course they may! It will be very much out of place for 
them to return when a great bacteriologist has ejected them with 
such a mysterious and costly elixir, but it may be safely predicted 
that they will do so. Consumption has to do with many other 
things than bacilli, and there is great significance in Professor 
Koch’s protest against ‘‘ the indiscriminate application of the remedy 
to all cases of tuberculosis.” He recommends that medical treatment 
should be used in addition, and we are to go on sending our patients 
to reside in mountain resorts ; fresh air, special dietary, and the rest 
of the present means of combating the disease are to be employed 
concurrently with his lymph. But these things alone—when 
employed in the earliest stages of the malady (the only stages which 
promise to be benefited by the new method)—have been found 
enormously beneficial in the treatment of consumptive cases, and 
have reduced the death rate from that cause in England and Wales 
from 2-97 per 1,000 living in 1848, to 1°54 per 1,000 in 1888, and 
that of tuberculous disease from 3°8 to 2:1 per 1,000 during the same 
period. 

The British Medical Journal, November 22nd, 1890, p. 1208, 
points out a factor in this great reduction which has had more influ- 
ence than all the bacteriological researches which have ever been 
undertaken. ‘We allude,” says the article in question, “ to the soil 
drainage, more effectively carried out in this country than in any 
other, by which the death-rate from phthisis has been proved by 
Buchanan and others to have largely diminished—in some towns 11 
to 20 per cent., in others 20 to 30 per cent. ; in others, again, 30 to 
49 per cent.” As no guinea-pigs, rabbits, or dogs were used by our 
vestries and boards of works in the necessary investigations, we 
confer no honours upon them and give them scant recognition for 
their services, 

The interviews with Dr. Koch and the expositions of his process 
detailed in the lay press are so much at variance with the authorita- 
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tive statements as published in the Lancet and British Medical Journal 
that it is evident that the former—which naturally serve to mould 
public opinion on the question—are largely the efforts of the foreign 
correspondents’ imaginations. For instance, in Dr. Koch’s original 
article, published in the Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift, and 
translated in the British Medical Journal of November 15th, the 
Professor tells us distinctly that “the remedy does not kill the 
tubercle bacilli, but the turberculous tissue ; and this gives us clearly 
and definitely the limit that bounds the action of the remedy. It 
can only influence living tuberculous tissue ; it has no effect on dead 
tissue, nor has it any effect on tissue made necrotic by the remedy 
itself. In such masses of dead tissue living tubercle bacilli may 
possibly still be present, and are either thrown off with the necrosed 
tissue, or may possibly enter the neighbouring still living tissue 
under certain circumstances. If the therapeutic activity of the 
remedy is to be rendered as fruitful as possible, this peculiarity in 
its mode of action must be carefully observed. In the first instance, 
the living tuberculous tissue must be caused to undergo necrosis, and 
then everything must be done to remove the dead tissue as soon as 
possible, as, for instance, by surgical interference. Where this is 
not possible, and the organism can only help itself in throwing off 
the tissue slowly, the endangered living tissue must be protected from 
fresh incursions of the parasites by continuous application of the 
remedy.” Let us now turn to the report of an interview with 
Dr. Koch, as given to the world by the Times. We are informed 
that—* the Professor, speaking to his interviewer, said: ‘I dis- 
covered the tubercular bacillus eight years ago. I have ever 
since then been engaged in the study of the deadly parasite, 
and in endeavouring to obtain the inoculating fluid which would 
kill the bacilli, and bring about sufficiently strong and healthy 
reaction to dispel‘them from the body without at the same time 
destroying healthy organs. I believe I have it here,’ and Professor 
Koch held up to view a vial of the inoculating fluid.” ‘“ Who is 
this,” we may well inquire, “that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge ?”’ Nobody could gather from Koch’s paper that he 
had made any such discovery ; still less that when the process has 
been tried upon human beings for a period of a little over two months, 
so modest and patient a scientist would use any such extravagant 
expressions. Dr. Sheridan Delépine, Lecturer on Pathology at 
St. George’s Hospital, sums up the whole business in the following 
terms, ‘‘ He (Koch) repeatedly insists upon the facts :— 

“1. That he cannot kill the bacillus that is the cause of the 
disease. 

“2. That he cannot remove the bacillus without removing with it 
the tissues in which it grows. 
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«3. That he can remove these tissues only when they are in 
suitable situations.”’ ! 

Such being the case, will not the extravagant utterances of the too- 
enthusiastic writers in the daily press doom thousands of sufferers 
who put faith in these promises to disappointment and death? The 
attitude of the thoughtful physician, in this period of excitement and 
anxicus expectation, must be that of unbiassed enquiry, such as it is 
certain Professor Koch desires us to maintain. Terrible disappoint- 
ment cannot fail to overtake those who place too much faith, in a 
question like this, in the promises of the irresponsible portion of the 
press. One of the reports recently told us that several patients had 
succumbed to the disease while undergoing the new treatment, but 
we were assured that in any case the untoward event could not have 
been far distant. But Dr. Koch distinctly says that his system only 
avails in the first stages of the disease, when there is little or no 
question of a fatal termination for a considerable period—why was 
the remedy applied in such desperate cases ? 

Dr. Koch advises those who wish to make a trial of his remedy to 
begin with a case of lupus—a spreading tuberculous inflammation of 
the skin, an ulcerating and destructive disease generally affecting 
the face, and of which we shall hear a great deal in connection with 
the new discovery. It is upon this disease, for which up to the 





present surgeons have done little in the way of cure, that the 
| treatment is considered to be most successful and certainly most easy 


todemonstrate. Dr. Feilchenfeld records his experiences with the 
virus in this disease in the number of the Zherapeutische Monatshefte 
already referred to. 

One of his lupus cases is a sort of test case and has already become 
celebrated. ‘ All the changes took place quite typically, precisely as 


) laid down in Koch’s paper. A complete cure seemed to have 


been effected—it was as though the diseased tissue had been cut 
away with a chisel. Further subcutaneous injections, however, 
proved that the end of the trouble had not been reached and that in 
spite of superficial cicatrisation there was plenty of tuberculous tissue 
below awaiting destruction. Even now the patient cannot be 


considered cured.”’ In a second case of lupus the general condition of 


the patient became much worse after each subcutaneous injection, 
and severe pains persisted, especially in the bones of the affected arm, 
Ina third case Dr. Feilchenfeld speaks of ‘ provisional cure only, 
as no final verdict can be given after two months in a disease which 
Tuns its course so slowly as tuberculosis does.’’ If this be so in a 
readily accessible local affection, such as lupus, how much less 
confidently can be speak of that form of tubercular affection which 
is seated in the internal organs? Yet, at this early stage the 


(1) British Medical Journal, November 22, 1890, p. 1199. 
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newspapers are treating consumption as though it weré almost; 
disease of the past, and we are credibly informed that already pow 
women are requiring the parish doctor to save their consumptiy 
babies “ with the new German stuff the papers tell of.” 

Not only are we at present entirely ignorant of the nature of th 
proposed remedy, but Dr. Koch is unable to inform us how it acts 
on tuberculous tissue. He says in his Further Communication on 4 
Remedy for Tuberculosis :—‘ In what way this process occurs cannot a3 
yet be said with certainty, as the necessary histological investiga. 
tions are not complete,” Here again we have evidence of hunyf 
and the injurious influence of our age of high pressure. The f 
physicians who are subjecting their patients to a course of Koch's 
injections are justifying with a vengeance Voltaire’s taunt that they F 
“pour drugs of which they know little into bodies of which they 
know less.” Koch says the fluid which he injects causes the death 
of all the tissues in which the bacillus is growing. He does 
not say how this dead stuff is to be removed from the infected parts. 
The presence of such dead material would be a serious thing in the 
lungs, as gangrene might be one of the results. It is supposed that J 
the bacillus in its normal state generates a poison, and it is possible § 
to conceive that the addition of a little more of this poison might f 
help to kill the tissues which have been attacked by the disease. fj 
Whether living or dead they would be more injurious to the patient f 
Dr. Koch cannot tell us; he is too much occupied apparently with the Ff 
bacillus. Somewhat more than eighty days’ investigations on the J 
human animal will be required for the completion of this mos f 
important part of the research. Dr. Delépine thinks there is very f 
little doubt that Koch has succeeded in isolating one or several of the 
chemical compounds resulting from the metabolism, or change due to J 
chemical affinity, operating in certain conditions due to the presence f 
of the bacillus tuberculosis. This is as near as we have come to the 
secret at present. The scientific world awaits Dr. Koch’s explana 
tion, and it must be admitted that a certain amount of impatience 
is justifiable. “I can make no communication,” says Dr. Koch, 
“ respecting the origin and preparation of the remedy, as my research 
is not yetcomplete.” Is not this an astonishing and anomalous state 
of things? Is it possible that a man of science so eminent as Dr. f 
Koch, is using—and, more than that, is permitting a great number of 
other physicians to use—a remedy the manufacture of which is either 
not perfected or not quite explainable to other bacteriologists! 
Somewhat of this sort of thing has enshrouded in unscientific 
mystery the manufacture emanating from the laboratory of M. 
Pasteur. Dr. Koch must have a dispensation to permit him to uses 
secret medicine, as in Germany they are all strictly forbidden by lav. 
Altogether this is a very unsatisfactory part of the business. 

It has been rumoured that Koch demanded a clinic and bacterio- 
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‘Iogical institute, but this was refused him and he is now determined 
to withhold his great secret until he has all he wants. Meanwhile, 
‘great indignation prevails in Berlin as to the way the lymph is 
being manufactured. It is openly declared that great men, as 
Professor Leyden, Senator, and Gerhardt, strongly protest against 
the profound secrecy connected with the manufacture of the lymph 
which savours more of a quack medicine than the scientific work of 
an eminent professional man. It is complained also that there are 
great scandals in connection with the distribution of the lymph. 
The stuff is at a high premium and, as it is so scarce in consequence 
of the mode of preparation, from £1 to £5 an inoculation is being 
charged by those who are in possession of the virus, and the hospital 
doctors who are anxious to begin a course of experiments on their 
patients have to restrain their scientific ardour while their more for- 
tunate medical brethren are filling their pockets with fees. It must 
not be supposed that Koch is a party to any such discreditable 
practices, but if his boon is so precious to humanity and he desires 
to gain nothing but the praises due to a benefactor of mankind, he 
should give his secret to the world as Jenner, for example, nobly and 
freely gave his. 

We may be on the eve of a medical discovery equal, if not far 
surpassing, that of Jenner’s, but there can be no harm in restraining 
our enthusiasm till we have more information, and the many points 
are cleared up which demand time for the process. We are but just 
recovering from the disappointment consequent on the pricking of the 
Pasteur bubble, and the story of Koch’s comma bacillus in connec- 
tion with cholera is too fresh in our memory to permit us to rush 
open-armed on the newest of the medical Messiahs. It will be pro- 
fitable to recall the events in connection with the cholera discovery. 
In the outbreak of the disease in 1884-5, when it appeared first in 
Egypt, Dr. Koch was sent by the German Government to undertake 
a research at Alexandria. In consequence of his investigations he 
came to the conclusion that the disease was caused by a minute rod- 
shaped organism, which he called the bacillus. Soon after this he was 
sent to Bombay, where cholera was present, and then he announced 
the discovery of a microphyte characteristic of cholera, which he chris- 
tened the “comma bacillus’’ because of its curved shape. But the ma- 
jority of Indian surgeons were strongly opposed to this opinion, and the 
late Dr. Timothy Lewis, the discoverer of the Filaria sanguinis (a para- 
site of the human blood), stated that the so-called bacillus is fre- 
quently to be met with in the mouths of perfectly healthy persons, and 
it was also found in cases of diarrhea by Prior and Tischler, in Ger- 
many. Dr. Klein and Dr. Heneage Gibbs were then sent to India by the 
English Government to undertake researches on the subject, with 
the result that their report was unfavourable to the theory put forth 
by Dr. Koch. In 1885, the Royal Society, in conjunction with the 
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Medical Research Association, sent Dr. Roy, Professor of Pathology 
at Cambridge, to investigate cholera, then prevalent in Spain. Dr, 
Sherrington was also sent to Italy to undertake a similar enquiry 
shortly after. 

The result of all these investigations is distinctly adverse to 
Koch’s theory. Dr. Burdon-Sanderson and a Committee appointed 
by the Crown to examine and report on the evidence arrived at 
similar conclusions. Some bacteriologists, it appears, make no difk- 
culty in catching for us a bacillus for nearly every disease. The 
trouble is what to do with the bacilli when caught; if Dr. Koch 
cannot kill them for us, it seems improbable that the destruction of 
some of the tuberculous tissues will avail for any great length of 
time to cure consumption. At any rate it is much too early to 
sound pans of victory over the terrible disease. With every wish 
to do the utmost honour to the good intentions of the great scientist, 
it seems a grave error on his part to have announced his incom- 
plete discoveries at the Berlin Congress, when he must have been 
aware that his great reputation would give wings to his words and 
carry his premature ideas to the ends of the world. Relying on 
experiments on dogs and guinea-pigs, but with no clinical expe- 
rience to guide him, he sets in motion a medical agitation of 
the most disturbing character, which may have, and _ probably 
has already had, consequences which he would be the first to deplore. 
No consumptive patient with intelligence enough to read and under- 
stand stirring intelligence in the daily press will be satisfied with- 
out a prolonged visit to Berlin, or at least the injection of the 
famous elixir at whatever risk and cost. If the inventor himself is 
not yet quite sure of his ground, and is often surprised at the 
effects which his inoculations produce, how much more difficult will 
the work be in the hands of his pupils, how dangerous in the still 
less experienced practitioner at a distance! We read of an Italian 
physician who offered 5,000 marks for a supply of lymph for a rich 
patient in his own country. Not many of the great host of con- 
sumptives will be able to bear the cost of a visit to Berlin and the 
high fees that, probably, will be demanded, but how many poor folk 
will be tempted to make sacrifices of their means, and to brave the 
risk of removal to an inclement climate in the depth of winter, led 
to expect so far too much from this discovery, of which the discoverer 
himself can, or will, tell so little. As we read of the crowds of 
invalids who are flocking to Berlin from the better hygienic con- 
ditions under which they have been placed at home or abroad, we can 
but anticipate for them in most cases bitter disappointment, and in 


almost every one a great risk of a fresh stimulus to their malady. 


Epwarp Bernor. 
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MR. TREE’S MONDAY NIGHTS. 


Nearvy all human action is prompted and governed by two motives, 
a higher and a lower, and two motives were probably at work in Mr. 
Tree and united in guiding his decision to set aside one night in the 
week for the production of pieces which, although calculated to. 
delight and charm the few, are for this very reason ill suited to the 
grosser tastes of the vast audiences that assemble night after night 
to witness the representation of a popular play. The higher motive 
was the laudable ambition to own the first theatre in London, and 
for some months past it has been diligently pressed upon Mr. Tree 
that he can only do this by producing plays that claim the sympa- 
thies of literary London. ‘ What does it matter what I produce so 
long as I make money?” An excellent argument, no doubt, but 
hardly, if at all, applicable to Mr. Tree, who will make money by 
being a great artist or not at all. So, either these reasons or some 
circumstances difficult to divine have convinced Mr. Tree that, money 
or no money, his fate is to remain an artist, and it is to his credit 
that he now seems inclined to offer no very serious resistance to 
what manifestly the gods have willed. 

An article entitled ‘Our Dramatists,” published in this Review, 
was too bitterly written, and provoked not controversy but anger. 
But it prepared the way for a judicious article by Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd. Mr. Crawfurd came with a new idea, although an erro- 
neous one; but though erroneous, as the facts furnished in reply 
by Mr. Tree proved, the idea seemed to suit these democratic 
days, when the national belief is “that, provided you give him a 
chance, one man is as good as another;” and so it happened that 
all kinds and conditions of folk rushed in to bludgeon the actor- 
manager. The destruction of headship is the genius of our day, 
and the suggestion that it was an actor-manager, M. Antoine, who 
had effected in France, in his Zhédtre Libre, the very theatrical 
reformation which we are striving after here, proved of little use in 
the argument. 

But out of error good cometh, and Mr. Crawfurd’s error drew 
Mr. Tree into controversy. Nothing was proven; each went his 
different way convinced more firmly than before of the truth of his 
opinion, and yet a change had been effected. Tor the price of 
knowing the truth is its realisation, and it had become incumbent 
on Mr. Tree to do something for literature. He took counsel 
with himself, and his advisers took counsel with him, and so, pro- 
bably, it came to be decided that the Lest way to reconcile art with 
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finance was by setting aside one night in the week for the production 
of literary plays. 

I have attributed to The Fortnightly the honour of having been the 
immediate cause of these Monday nights, but it would be unfair 
to withhold mention of Mr. William Archer, who is the real 
and original cause. He was labouring for modern dramatic litera- 
ture ten years ago, then without a single coadjutor; others have 
followed his lead, and so it is now possible for a London theatre 
to make public recognition of literature. And not the plausive 
recognition of after-dinner oratory, but a real recognition of litera- 
ture on the boards of the Haymarket has been accomplished, and 
prominence has been given to literature no less by the inherent 
merits of Beau Austin than by the literary honourability of the 
names attached to it. Bettey names could hardly have been chosen 
to set a hall-mark on these Mondays. The names of Mr. Henley 
and Mr. Stevenson are pure, and unsoiled by any literary kitchen- 
work. 

Now let us consider their play. The first act seems to me to be 
the most conventional and the least skilfully arranged. In the first 
act we meet with hesitations and marked inability to speak with 
decision and ease the language of the stage. In the remaining 
acts the authors stammer not for one single instant, scene after 
scene is unwound softly and sweetly without a tangle. But in 
the first act the authors stutter and stammer, and the presentation 
of the story is hardly strict enough. The act begins with a pointless 
conversation between Dorothy Musgrave and her mother. They talk 
about indifferent things, and some oblique references are made to 
Beau Austin. A scene follows with the maidservant who is wearing 
a necklace that Beau Austin has given her. Dorothy takes the 
necklace from her and tears it to pieces. The intention was not 
apparent, and, although recognising some grace of treatment, I did 
not feel sure that Beau Austin had not been making love to the maid 
as well astothe mistress. It, therefore, seemed probable that the play 
would proceed into disaster, for if authors stammer in the first act, 
they usually become hopelessly inarticulate when they reach the 
dread constructive difficulties of the third. Moreover, in the first 
act Dorothy seemed to flower into a perfect melodramatic maiden ; 
she spoke of her shame and she wrung her hands. Dorothy tells 
her lover, honest John Fenwick, that she cannot be his wife, and 
confesses this so ingenuously that he has no difficulty in guessing 
that the seducer is Beau Austin. Feeling the utter hopelessness of 
his suit and his love being more than selfish gratification, he promises 
Dorothy that he will attack Beau Austin neither with word nor 
blow. 


A very poor and ill-constructed first act, but a first act matters 
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little so long as it puts the audience in possession of the facts of the 
story, and the authors just managed to do this. 

But the curtain of the second act went up on a pleasing scene— 
Austin at his toilette-table engaged in conversation with his valet 
—the admiring witness of many follies and conquests. The beau is 
on the wane, and there is more than one touch of autumn in the talk. 
Dorothy's cubbish brother comes to see the world-renowned beau. 
The scene is admirably conducted and is pregnant with sensation of 
change of custom, time, youth and age. The young man enters in all 
the gaud of his new regimentals—and perfectly are their brightness 
} and his crude speech placed into the act—a dramatic contrast, nothing 
: more, one of those effects which Meilhac delights in. He leaves and 
John Fenwick gains admission and in an excellent scene the subtle 
effeminacy of one character and the blunt manliness of the other are 
exhibited. The beau is persuaded that it is his duty to marry 
Dorothy. Critics have unanimously pointed to the conversion of the 
beau as being a radical fault in the play. There is a fault here, 
but not a radical one; indeed, the blemish is the slightest and can be 
removed in a few minutes—in ten minutes. That an old beau should 
» dream of the ease of married life is more than natural—it is inevit- 
} able. That the old beau should confide his aspirations to his faithful 
| servant is what would most assuredly happen. But Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Stevenson forgot to write these ten necess:y lines. There is the 
hat peg, there is the hat, but somehow the hat did not get hung up; 
the critics noticed that the hat lay on the ground, but did not see 
that the peg was there on which it should be hung. The sin is 
clearly one of omission, and yet the critics pointed to it as if it were 
an inherent and irremediable defect. 

The third act seems to me to be perfect. It contains four scenes 
of exquisite rarity and charm, and all are unfolded with pre- 
cision and grace. The young soldier-brother insists on thrusting 
his stupidity and his ignorance of life vehemently before his aunt 
and sister—he has learned the truth from the maid. The beau 
enters, and is so rudely received that it requires all his tact to 
avoid a loud dispute, and all John Fenwick’s presence of mind and 
strength of will to induce the stupid brother to allow the visit of 
the beau who wishes now to propose to Dorothy. 

The capital scene of the play is, of course, the scene of the 
proposal, and in it the studied elegance of the period is pre- 
sented in contrast with a deeply human drama—the seducer coming 
to the proud girl whom he has neglected almost disdainfully, 
and humbly and in penitence begging her hand in marriage. 
To fail in this scene was to fail wholly, but the authors succeeded 
completely, ev-.sy sentence is a triumph and a miracle. Each 
reveals the soul—in the man the soul is straitened in a habit of 
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elegance and convention ; in the woman the soul breaks through g 
passionate vesture of pride naturally and freely. Dorothy refuses 
to marry her seducer, and the critics tear their hair and ask 
why. They have always seen the seduced girl imploring marriage op 
the stage, and have not sufficient strength of mind to turn from the } 
stage to life for verification of the truth or the untruth of the story. 
They cannot imagine a girl proud enough to turn from a man 
who had wronged and insultingly abandoned her. But it seems 
to me that the girl who is proud and noble enough to speak as 
Dorothy Musgrave speaks, exists among women ; it seems to me that [J 
I hold in my own heart an intimate and unconquerable sense of her [ 
existence ; it seems to me, too, that we have all seen and known the 
woman who would speak as Dorothy Musgrave speaks when she 
spurns the tardy offer which her lover extends to her; above all, 
when she learns from his speech that John Fenwick went to him and 
begged it from him. Were Dorothy about to become a mother she 
would not be justified in refusing, but her words, filled with exquisite 
self-revelation, tell us that she fears no such thing. She could not 
then have been Dorothy Musgrave if she had accepted Beau Austin 
in the third act, and I regret that our critics have so poor an 
opinion of womankind. The beau retires and the stupid brother 
enters. He declines to believe Dorothy when she tells him that 
she has refused Beau Austin ; that she should have done so appears 
as incredible to him as it did to the critics, and he leaves her 
threatening to publicly insult Beau Austin, and so force him to 
accept a duel. 

A last act is a mere solution, good in proportion as, without jolt or 
jar, the problem propounded in the penultimate act is solved. View- 
ing the merits and demerits of a last act from this side, I have to say 
that I am not acquainted with any comedy whose dénowement rises 
so inevitably and with such engaging simplicity out of the circum- 
stances as the last act of Beau Austin. Young Musgrave does not 
fail to execute his threat, and he strikes the illustrious beau who, at 
that moment, is speaking to the Regent. No insult eould be grosser 
or more public, and it requires ali the consummate tact of the 
society exquisite to extricate himself and Dorothy Musgrave from 
the scandal into which the brother’s folly nas plunged them. He 
collects himself with effort ; he explains to the Regent how ic is 
the rejected suitor of Miss Dorothy Musgrave, how he tried to win 
her, and how failing, he was injudicious enough to intrigue with the 
servant so that he might be able to communicate with her by letter. 
The blow he has received is deserved, he must accept it. The 
speech is the quintessence of the beau soul; it is ali that he is, all 
that Society has made him. Dorothy is touched to the heart, and 
rushes to him; he reminds her that they are in public, and then 
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introduces the future Mrs. Austin to the Regent. Remember the 
confessions, reconciliations, and repentances that have to be gone 
through before The School for Scandal can be brought to a close, and 
think, if you can, of any comedy in which the dénouement rises so 
logically out of the circumstances—is so implicit in the central char- 
acter. Yet the critics quarrelled with this exquisite conclusion. 

The intention of the authors was one of grace. They wished to 
represent grace, and so it was that they chose the close of the eight- 
eenth century, 1820 or thereabouts. It was with this view that they 
selected a beau for the principal character; it was with this view 
that they decided that their beau should verge towards decadence. 
The authors were haunted with remembrances of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they were tremulous with love of the artificiality of its life, its 
adorable puerilities, its fascinating affectations. That this was the 
intention of the authors is apparent in every line of the play, and the 
business of criticism is to determine if the authors succeeded in repre- 
senting the grace of the eighteenth century. To reprove Watteau 
because his representation of Court life contains none of those qualities 
which we admire in Ials, is surely the high-water mark of critical 
stupidity. Yet hardly any more subtle discrimination obtained among 
the critics that assembled to witness the first performance of Beau 
Austin. On every side I heard “ Yes, it is interesting ; but it is not 
aplay.” Then a play is as definite a thing as a beefsteak pudding ? 
If it does not contain certain ingredients compounded after an 
authorised receipt it is not a play. Are we to understand once for all 
that these ingredients are a parson, a Bible, and situations borrowed 
from the works of Messrs. Sardou and Scribe? It was urged that 
there was no development of character in the beau. But the authors 
did not elect to develop character: their intention was to present a 
beau verging on fifty, in the time of the Regency, in the daily habit 
of his life. The intention was distinctly not to develop but to pre- 
sent with all possible grace a character that Society had created, 
had fashioned, had definitely made her own. The play was not 
more than a drawing by Watteau; it could not be more, this being 
the authors’ aim ; and if the critics had decided that the authors had 
not reached the goal they had set themselves to reach, I should have 
had nothing to say. In such circumstances time alone could decide 
who was right. But their writing having been clearly based on a 
misapprehension of the play, and, having regard for the importance 
of these “ Monday nights,’ which Mr. Tree intends to continue 
through the season, it becomes necessary to ask the critics to wake 
up, to rub their eyes, and on the next occasion to judge the work 
submitted to them from the point of view that the author elects. If 
they do not do this Mr. Tree will certainly do well to withhold all 
novelties, and furnish only the ordinary stereotyped commonplace. 
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In the well-written but somewhat old-fashioned article that ap- 
peared in the Telegraph, the writer introduces his subject by some long 
prefatory remarks concerning the problematic value of the play were 
all the fashion plates of the period to be found to be suddenly missing 
from the British Museum and elsewhere. The writer's exact mean- 
ing, I confess, escapes me. Does he mean that all attempt to re-con- 
struct a past time is hopeless? He seems—at least so far as I can 
gather from the general drift of the article—to have endeavoured to 
express some confused notions regarding the possibility that the 
authors, in composing their play, relied more on the effect of the 
costumes to be worn by the actors rather than the words which 
they put into the mouths of the characters; and yet, again, this does 
not seem to have been his meaning, for he admits that the play, is 
exquisitely written. Then he runs foul of the motive of the play, de- 
claring that the seduction of a young girl by a gallant is characteristic 
only of 1820, and presumably of the centuries that preceded the 
eighteenth century. But it would be vain to attempt to decipher such 
very esoteric criticism. Suffice it to say that, although the experience 
and knowledge of a veteran playgoer is manifested throughout the 
article, I cannot help feeling that perhaps after all a little less 
experience and a little more perception would have been more useful. 
The Pall Mail Gazette suggested that if Beau Austin was intended 
to be a comedy, it should have been more humorous; if, on the 
contrary, it was intended to be a drama, it should have been more 
dramatic. The St. James’s Gazette regretted that there was no 
underplot. This was the cruellest cut of all, the first intention of 
the dramatic reformation being to do away with the barbarism of a 
sub-plot. 

I refer to these journals because I wish to show how the critics 
went to the theatre—not to decide how near the authors had approached 
to, or fallen short of, their ideal, but to judge the play according to 
the formule of MM. Scribe and Sardou. And the hesitations and the 
subterfuges! It was clear that hardly a writer on the press had 
sufficient confidence in himself to think definitely and express his 
thoughts clearly. The critics hung about the lobbies consulting each 
other, trying to arrive at some opinion that would hold water con- 
cerning the play. It was not until Mr. Archer’s article appeared 
that I came upon a decisive word. He of course proclaimed the 
comedy to be what it certainly is—the most beautiful comedy of 
this last decade, the only very modern piece which is in the least 
likely to become a classic. His verdict has fortunately been fully 
borne out by the general public. 

Mr. Tree composed the part of the beau in look and gesture with 
consummate skill and psychological insight. His art is wholly im- 
personal. He takes himself for a sheet of white paper and writes 
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upon it what he pleases. I am aware that this criticism may not 
prove wholly pleasing to the actor to whom it is addressed, who 
possibly longs for what he does not possess, du tempérament. Mr. 
Tree realizes in his own person what others would fain realize on 
paper, an absolutely impersonal art in which all that is peculiar to 
him disappears, and his impersonations move and speak exactly as 
such characters should do in life. Mr. Terry played the part of John 
Fenwick with homely naturalness and conviction, understanding the 
character clearly and on broad lines. Mr. Maurice struck exactly 
the right note in his scene with the beau in the second act, realizing 
with great incisiveness the stupidity and the folly of the young man 
who, incapable of understanding the delicacy of his mother’s and 
sister’s position, is willing for the sake of his own honour to com- 
promise them irreparably. This character is admirably written and 
was admirably played. Mr. Brookfield is an actor whom I always 
admire, for his art, like Mr. Tree’s, is impersonal; but it seemed to 
me that he made the valet too much like a stableman. Miss Rose 
Léclerecq was, as she always is, charming. 

And now, one word about the old question of the actor-manager, to 
conclude this article. No one admires Mr. Tree more than I do—to 
no one does his genius give more pleasure ; but, for all that, I do not 
think it is desirable that we should see Mr. Tree in the principal 
part of every new, Monday-night play ; in the interests of art and in 
his own interest he must sometimes content himself with subordi- 
nate parts. One of the charms of the Frangais is the pleasure of 
seeing great actors in subordinate parts, the subordinate part being 
as valuable to the actor as the short story is to the novelist. 

Mr. Tree has in his possession a very beautiful play—La Mort du Due 
D’Enghien. The beauty of this play is a matter of common knowledge, 
and though the part of the Duke may not suit Mr. Tree, it is to be hoped 
that this will not prove an impassable barrier to its production. Mr. 
Tree, if he would make these Monday nights red-letter nights in the 
life of artistic London, must study the talents of the individual mem- 
bers of his company with the same care as he studies his own genius ; 
he must provide chances for the greatest among them, and, above 
all, he must not linger over successful pieces. The object of the 
Monday nights is to produce a dramatic current, and if ten or a 
dozen new plays are not produced in the coursg of the*year the 
experiment will not be decisive. > a 
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AN AVERTED CRASH IN THE CITY. 


Recent events in the City have furnished a swift and sinister sequel 
to the articles on the Argentine crisis which appeared last September 
in this Review. It was in one of these made abundantly clear, that 
the laxity of Argentine politics had not been without evil influence 
on the high financiers of this country, who were acting as purse- 
bearers to the Gaucho prodigals. They, too, it was plainly said, had 
been “dazzled by the Argentine mirage.” How deeply they had 
committed themselves, and how fatally they had compromised their 
high position, no one could then have had the faintest suspicion. 
Two short months have brought to light worse mischief than could 
have been conceived possible even at Buenos Ayres itself, where men 
had under their eyes all the details of reckless spending and still 
more reckless borrowing. The most deplorable case of self-destruc- 
tion ever known among the great financial institutions of the world 
has resulted from the saturnalia of the Celman Gang, described by 
me only two months ago. The unrivalled house of Baring Brothers 
has, through some strange infatuation of imprudence, allowed itself 
to be dragged down by a crew of political adventurers in South 
America. The mere thought of such an ignoble end to so proud 
and honourable a career is enough to bring a blush to the cheek of 
every Englishman concerned for the financial credit of his country. 
The embarrassments of the so-called Baring Group had been a 
matter of notoriety in the City for several weeks before the Bank of 
iingland had to come to the rescue. They had been the cause of period- 
ical semi- panics in the Stock Exchange, and of sympathetic disturb- 
ances in the money market. The dread of a more or less extensive 
crash hung like a nightmare over financial circles. But almost to 
the last moment the full extent of the peril was not realised. It was 
expected that two or three of the secondary members of the group 
night have to succumb, but that Barings themselves should have gone 
out of their depth was a possibility too awful to be thought of. As 
it turned out, they were the most deeply committed of all. When, 
in response to their request for assistance, their affairs were looked 
into, it was discovered that they had overloaded their regular 
and legitimate business—the finest and most profituble of its 
kind ever created by private hands—with speculative liabilities 
to the extent of eight or nine millions sterling! They had accep- 
tances in circulation to the amount of sixteen millions sterling, 
of which a large proportion were very speculative. Government 
loans which there had never been a chance of floating from the 
day they were “taken firm”; concessions acquired in the mad 


days of the River Plate boom, and now become white elephants; 
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stocks and scrip which at one time may have represented for- 
tunes, but were now unsaleable—thus had the eminent house in 
Bishopsgate Street not only locked itself up, but had hung mill- 
stones round its neck. 

Only the Barings could have forced into circulation such a mass 
of speculative paper. It needed a world-wide and almost omnipotent 
credit as theirs was to flood the discount market with bills which, from 
a discounter’s point of view, were more or less irregular. Of course 
it had not escaped the watchful eyes of bankers and bill brokers that 
Barings’ paper was increasing suspiciously in volume. No one but 
themselves could tell what its actual amount was at a given date, 
but anyone accustomed to handle it could see that there was more of 
it than formerly. Nor was it impossible to form a shrewd guess as 
to its origin. When a financial house persists year after year in 
bringing out loans which do not float, and in promoting schemes the 
bulk of which is left on the hands of the underwriters, the best of 
credit may become impaired. Bankers and bill brokers, putting the 
two sets of facts together—unsuccessful issues and a simultaneous 
increase in the supply of Baring’s bills—drew their own conclusions. 
For two years at least the gilt edge had been gradually wearing off 
what used to be the finest paper in the market—-good for any purpose 
and easily cashed at sight in any part of the civilised globe. Latterly 
it came to be eyed askance in Lombard Street and quantities of it 
had to be sent over to the Continent for discount. A readier market 
was found for it in Paris, where bills on London have special value 
for purposes of exchange. All over France bankers and financial 
institutions keep part of their reserves in London bills. The great 
railway companies are always buying them as a ready means of 
investing their net earnings from week to week. Where an English. 
railway company might put its surplus funds on deposit in banks, 
the French prefer bills on London as the most convenient form of 
temporary investment. 

There are now, it is said, about four millions sterling of Baring 
acceptances circulating in Paris alone. Amsterdam has a million 
and a half of them, issued probably through Adrian Hope and Com- 
pany, who have been Barings’ Dutch correspondents and allies for 
three-quarters of a century. The two houses were associated in the 
first Argentine loan, that of 1824, and they have worked together on 
the River Plate ever since. Berlin and Vienna are sure to have large 
holdings of Baring paper, though smaller than that of Paris. On 
the other hand, New York has been a producer rather than a con- 
sumer of it. The bills drawn on the house by its New York corre- 
spondents, Messrs. Kidder, Peabody and Company, are estimated at 
two or three millions sterling. A considerable portion of these are 
acceptances drawn in the usual course of business for third parties, 
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but they include also speculative or semi-speculative acceptances in 
connection with such undertakings as the Atchison Railway reor- 
ganization. 

In New York, as well as in Buenos Ayres, it is difficult to draw 
the line between legitimate and illegitimate banking so as to be 
able to say in any specific case where it has been overstepped. An 
apologist for the Barings might plausibly argue that they had never 
gone out of their proper channel at all; they had only allowed 
it to widen beyond their control. The worst of their difficulties 
have arisen in the Argentine Republic, whose financial agents they 
have been from the time that Argentine finance came into exist- 
ence. Of still older date is their connection with the United States. 
It may be verbally true that they did not, like many ship- 
wrecked houses which have preceded them, go out of their way in 
search of speculative adventures. The bad business they drifted into 
was only an exaggeration and a perversion of the good business 
they had been carrying on honourably and profitably for several 
generations. 

By a tacit understanding among the principal finance houses, 
the Argentine Republic was their peculiar “ sphere of influence.” 
Under the same unwritten law the Rothschilds have a virtual 
monopoly of Government finance in Brazil and Chili. A contrast at 
once suggests itself between the methods of working and the results 
achieved in the two territories. Brazil and Chili have been conser- 
vatively financed all along, thanks partly to the more conservative 
character of the people themselves, but also largely to the prudent 
counsel they have always received from their financial advisers in 
New Court. It might have been almost as easy to start booms in 
Chili or in Northern Brazil, as it was at the River Plate, had the 
same encouragement been accorded. Valparaiso is farther off than 
Buenos Ayres by a few thousand miles, but if it had been given an 
equally free hand in the printing of greenbacks and the exportation 
of cedulas to Europe, it, too, might have got up a good, colourable 
imitation of a paradise and an El Dorado rolled into one. The self- 
control which the Chilians have invariably shown in their public as 
well as in their private finance, and the caution with which they 
have held aloof from the speculative manias of their neighbours, are 
among the peculiar features of South American politics. Against 
that calm and solid background, the wild excesses and extravagances 
of Argentine finance throw themselves into lurid relief. And, I 
regret to say it, a large share of responsibility for these excesses 
rests on the London bankers, who should have used their authority 
to check them. 

The most pitiable aspect of this great financial shipwreck is the 
utter absence it shows of any sense of duty toward the Argentines 
on the one hand and the investing public on the other. The Barings 
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seem to have subsided latterly into mere loan-mongers and exploiters 
at large. They ceased to have any thought for the real interests of 
either borrower or lender. So long as the one was willing to borrow 
on terms, and the other might be expected to take up bonds at 
a tempting price, they were played off against each other. The 
fiduciary relation which loan agents should hold toward both parties 
was entirely ignored. With a perfection of practical cynicism it 
was assumed that they could take care of themselves. Fortunately 
for the British public, they had greater power of self-protection than 
they got credit1or. Even the irresistible name of Baring ceased to 
draw subscriptions to Argentine loans when they began to be shot 
out once a year, and sometimes twice. But still the Argentines 
went on spending, and every time they needed another loan the 
Barings were ready to negotiate with them. When the bargain had 
been struck, magic paper, known as “ drafts on Barings,” was given 
them, which they promptly cashed, thereby adding another million 
or two to the mass of acceptances which at last became too heavy a 
load even for the Atlas of Bishopsgate Street. 

The Baring finance of the past few years has been so utterly unlike 
the old-fashioned sort that it cannot be conceived to have originated 
within the house itself. Many people in the City know that it did not, 
and they have their own thoughts as to who was the evil genius that 
led the Barings into it. Considering the enormous interests which 
they had taken under their charge at the River Plate, their personal 
knowledge of the country seems to have been singularly limited. 
For their local information they depended on a group of high-flying 
financiers on the spot, who were light-headed enough even for the effer- 
vescent climate of the River Plate. Though of English or American 
origin, they had so thoroughly adapted themselves to the spirit of 
their surroundings as to be more Argentine than the Argentines. 
They took the lead both at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video in 
‘fixing up big deals,” and the list of projects which they brought 
over to Bishopsgate Street might fill the soul of the most active 
London promoter withenvy. ‘They were railway builders, tramway 
amalgamators, harbour constructors, and exploiters at large. Nothing 
was either too large or too small for their ambition, which soared 
one day like an eagle and the next day would be picking up crumbs 
from under Celman’s table. Even Grand Hotels and model bath- 
houses were not beneath their catholic attention. At one time they 
were practically running the Argentine National Bank, and it was 
through them that National Bank shares were introduced on this 
market, much to the present disgust of original purchasers on 
their advice. How they can have got so deep into the favour of the 
Barings is still a mystery in the City. They were always throwing 
out some fresh bait in Bishopsgate Street, and too often they 
succeeded in hooking their fish. So lavish was their supply of new 
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and tempting schemes that a number of them have not yet seen the 
light. They are hidden away in pigeon-holes, waiting for a favour- 
able moment. 

Two examples may be given of the financial fancy work of the 
group in question to show with how bold and free a hand they 
operated. The Buenos Ayres Water Supply and Drainage Com- 
pany, Limited, which has been a dead weight on its promoters 
since their unsuccessful attempt to float it two years ago, is their 
best-known offspring. It is a £10,000,000 sterling enterprise, 
and the concession for it was obtained by S. B. Hale and Com- 
pany from the Argentine Government. The concessionaires under- 
took to pay to the Government 21,000,000 dollars in gold 
(£4,200,000), being the amount it claimed to have expended on the 
water supply and drainage works as they then stood. They further 
bound themselves to complete the works, which involved a further 
expenditure of probably as much more, The National Government 
empowered them to levy on every house using the sewers and water 
supply an average charge of six gold dollars per month, or £14 8s. 
per annum. Primd facie, this was an exorbitant rate, but that 
mattered little to the Celman Gang. They would quite as readily 
have authorised a charge of twelve or even twenty gold dollars per 
month. But the six gold dollars per month furnished a broad 
enough basis for a spread-eagle prospectus. The sum proposed to be 
asked from the British public—not all at once, but by instalments— 
was, as already stated, £10,000,000 sterling. One half of it was to 
be taken in shares—£2,000,000 sterling Ordinary, and £3,000,000 
in six per cent. Preference. The other half was reserved for gilt- 
edged four per cent. debentures. 

Barings and S. B. Hale and Company had practically taken this 
trifling load on their own shoulders before they gave the public an 
opportunity of assisting them with it. In November, 1888, they 
advertised an issue of half-a-million of the Ordinary capital, together 
with the whole of the Preference. It was an unmitigated frost, 
only a moderate amount of the Ordinary having been applied for, 
while the six per cent. Preference shares, which were what the 
Syndicate really wanted to sell, attracted little or no attention. 
Neither in Buenos Ayres did the enterprise seem to prosper much 
better. The transfer of the water and drainage works to a forcign 
company was exceedingly unpopular amongst the citizens, as the 
concessionaires might have easily foreseen that it would be. They 
reasonably objected to a public work of such magnitude and impor- 
tance being placed beyond local control. They protested still more 
vigorously against the six dollars per month of water and drainage 
rate for each house. On this latter point they had the power of giving 
practical effect to their opinions. They used the water and the 
sewers, but absolutely declined to pay for them, and by no legal 
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available to the Company could they be compelled. It was 
gated in the prospectus that about 250 miles of mains had already 
been laid, and connections made with about 15,000 houses. These, 
at an average rate of six gold dollars per month, should have yielded 
an immediate income of £216,000 per annum. The amount actually 
collected would sound rather ludicrous in comparison with the pro- 
spectus estimate. The Company has, we are assured, had a mere 
apology for a revenue since it took possession of the works, but it has 
been spending all the time huge sums on their extension. 

The original failure to place the Preference shares blocked all! 
further financing, and the Four per cent. Debentures remained in 
abeyance. The revolution which turned out Celman and his Gauchos 
was a godsend for the Waterworks Company. It opened the door 
fora decent Administration to whom an appeal could be made for 
relief from a dilemma which, absurd as it looked to outsiders, was 
vitally serious for those who had been caught in it. Negotiations 
were promptly opened with President Pelligrini for modifications of 
the mousetrap concession. First of all the Company desired to escape 
from the impracticable position of having to collect their own rates. 
This the Government has undertaken to do for them, thereby bestow- 
ing on them a very substantial benefit. In the second place the Four 
per cent. Debentures did not, on closer examination, prove to be so 
gilt-edged as they had looked at first sight. At the end of the 
concession, namely, thirty-nine years from the date of the prospec- 
tus, or thirty-seven years from now, the entire works revert to the 
Government, free of compensation. The Debentures, therefore, 
could not have a longer currency than thirty-nine years, and to 
make them even a second-rate security there would have needed to 
be ample income to provide not only for interest but for full redemp- 
im within that period. The Company having so far had little or 
no free income, there was not even a theoretical basis to secure the: 
Debentures on. The Argentine Government had to be asked to 
lax the original contract in this respect also. With a fitting sense 
of favours to come, it agreed to allow a certain proportion of the 
Debentures to run for a longer term than the lease itself. They 
ilthereby become an absolute instead of a temporary charge on the 
indertakin gr, and when the works revert to the Government, the 
version will be subject to unpaid Debentures. 

The Government has thus voluntarily conceded to the Company two- 
ost valuable modifications of the original contract. The Company om 
leir side have done their best to grant a quid pro quo. The six dollars 
month water rate which cannot be collected is going to be cut 
own to four dollars per month, and doubtless more revenue will be 
ot out of the lower rate than has hitherto been squeezed out of the 
igher one. Whether it will increase sufficiently to furnish the 
mpany with a feasible basis to issue its Debentures on is a matter to 
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hope for rather than to count on. By degrees an escape may be 


found from the muddle in which, under reckless guidance, the § 


over-sanguine exploiters have landed themselves. This Buenos 
Ayres Waterworks and Drainage Scheme figures, it is said, to a con- 
siderable extent in the sixteen millions sterling of Baring accep. 
tances, A plain description of it, drawn from the prospectus, demon. 
strates how foolhardy a piece of finance it was, even for leviathan 
capitalists to embark on, without being assured beforehand of the 
support of the investing public. But any practical financier whos 
head had not been turned by a long course of rag-money and Cedulas, 
might have seen at a glance that such a scheme would never go 
down with even the Baring stamp on its hydrocephalic forehead, 
The public in this case had more sense than their financial leaders, 
and very prudently denied themselves the questionable pleasure of 
hunting after a mirage of dim and distant dividends. 

That was one of the River Plate misfits which began the trouble 
in Bishopsgate Street. As a pendant to it a sketch may be given of 
a still more grandiloquent scheme which was nipped in the bud. 
This still-born infant was conceived in Monte Video, and intended 
also for the London market. Monte Video has an admirable system 
of tramways, which a once famous Irish Argentine financier proposed 
to include in his comprehensive conquest of the Uruguayan Republic. 
It is subdivided among seven or eight separate companies, all locally 
controlled, and some of them paying handsome dividends, The Irish 
Argentino laid his plans for a Napoleonic campaign in those tram- 
ways. He bought up shares at twenty, thirty, and fifty per cent. 


above their current market value. To prove his bona fides he paid® 


down heavy deposits—in one case as much as eight hundred thousand 
dollars, which were subsequently forfeited. Where he could not buy 
in the market he secured options, and in one fashion or another 
he insinuated himself into several of the companies. The dona 
fide shareholders, having been told that he was about to double 
the value of their property for them, gave him every facility 
for carrying out his beneficent designs. In order to make it a 
big success in London the Tramway Union must have a handsome 
capital ; ten million dollars—gold dollars, remember, for Uruguay 
had not then climbed down to paper money—was the sum originally 
suggested. One small difficulty stood in the way, and that was t 
get the actual net income of the companies worked up to a tel 
million dollar dividend level. An English accountant, had he bee 
sent out to examine the books, would have found the average receipts 
of the previous three years decidedly under the ideal amount aimed 
at; but a very simple and ingenious device suggested itself for 
making up the deficiency. It was proposed to add thirty per cent. to 
the fares from the date of the amalgamation and to take credit i 
advance for the thirty per cent. of additional revenue ! 
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How far the Barings had committed themselves to the Irish- 
j Argentino and the Buenos Ayres backers, need not be discussed 
here. The tramway scheme as projected and openly talked of at 
Monte Video may not have received the final imprimatur of its 
london godfathers; at all events it never actually came out, 
though in May last the Monte Videans were daily expecting it. 
Even in those late days confidence was rampant both among 
Argentine and Uruguayan promoters. It might have been thought 
that the powerful influence of the Barings, first as bankers, and 
secondly as financial advisers of the Argentine Government, would 
have been ranged on the other side. There is, however, no evidence 
afany attempt having been made by them to discourage the carnival 
of gambling which had carried away both high and low, rich and 
poor. They did not even stand aloof from it themselves. Their agents 
at Buenos Ayres were among the most active concession-mongers, 
and their own present difficulties are directly traceable to financing 
which was both out of their province and beneath their dignity. 

Had the Barings confined their attention entirely to government 
finance, they would have had a heavy enough weight to carry. 
In little more than twenty years they have issued, on behalf of 
the Argentine Republic and the Province of Buenos Ayres, loans 
tothe amount of over eighteen millions sterling. Their first heroic 
operation took place in 1866, when they offered a million and a 
quarter of Argentine Six per Cents at 75. Barely one half of it was 
subscribed, showing that Argentine securities never excited much 
enthusiasm here, even when they had the fascination of eight per 
| cent, investments. Two years later (July, 1868) a second attempt 
was made with nearly two millions of these Six per Cents. The issue 
price was reduced from 75 to 724, and the whole of the stock was 
taken at that figure. 

There was no very large borrowing again until 1873, when the 
Province of Buenos Ayres asked, through Baring Brothers, for two 
millions sterling in Six per Cents. Argentine credit had, in the 
meanwhile, considerably improved, and the price was now 89}. A 
fair proportion of this issue may have been subscribed for, but it was 
never strongly held in the sense that Colonial Government bonds 
have been. Early in 1884 the Argentine Government began a series 
af five per cent. loans, which were made through the Barings, partly 
alone and partly in conjunction with J. 8. Morgan and Company. 
The first was for £1,683,000, and 844 was asked for it—the best 
Valuation which the Argentines had as yet ventured to place on their 
credit. They had to tow er it a little in 1886, when the famous forty- 
two million dollar loan, which inaugurated the Celman régime, made 
its appearance, It was worked off by halves; the first half at 80, and 
the second a year later at 854. Meanwhile the Province of Buenos 
Ayres appeared i in the moles again with more Six per Cents. In 
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1882 it treated itself to a twenty million dollar loan, the first moiety 
of which was tried the same year at 92, but with no very brilliant 
success. The other moiety was kept back until the Celman boom 
began in 1886, when a portion of it was planted—again through 
Baring Brothers—at the reduced price of 88. Including loans pre- 
vious to 1866, the Argentine National debt to this country is now 
nearly twenty-six and a half millions sterling, all of which has grown 
up under the auspices of the Barings. The Provincial Governments 
owe us fully twenty-five millions sterling, of which about eight and 
three-quarter millions is chargeable to Buenos Ayres. The city and 
the province together are running loans to the extent of nearly twelve 
millions sterling, or almost half the amount of the sterling debt of 
the nation. 

With few, if any, exceptions, the Barings are responsible for all 
the National and the Buenos Ayres loans, representing a total of 
thirty-eight millions sterling. Through their allies, also, they 
may be largely interested in other provincial issues which were 
not made by themselves. Through 8. B. Hale and Company 
they were at one time largely interested in the Central Argentine 
Railway, whose rapidly dwindling traffics have been causing con- 
sternation of late amongst its shareholders. They had, and prob- 
ably continue to have, a considerable stake in the Buenos Ayres 
Harbour works, which are being carried out on behalf of the 
Government. All these were legitimate enterprises, necessary to the 
development of the country, and proper subjects to be encouraged by 
the financial advisers of the Government. It would have been well 
for the house itself, and still better for Argentine bondholders, if 
Messrs. Baring had drawn a much stricter line between undertakings 
of national importance and petty schemes of financial exploitation. 
In the thirty-eight millions sterling of debt which they have enabled 
the Argentine and the Buenos Ayres Governments to contract in this 
country, they had, it might have been thought, ample field for the 
exercise of their energy and vigilance. Their first duty to them- 
selves and to the public was to protect the loans for which they 
had rendered themselves morally responsible. The farther afield 
they went in search of concessions, tramway amalgamations, and 
exploitable material, the more certainly they impaired their power to 
perform their proper functions toward the Argentine Republic and 
its English creditors whom they were supposed to represent. 

Huge and promiscuous as their commitments were in these outside 
transactions, the Barings themselves seem to have felt no misgivings 
about their position until almost the eleventh hour. Till within a 
few months ago they were calmly carrying on large negotiations a8 
if their resources were still unbounded and their affairs in perfect 
order. They actually contracted with the Uruguayan Government 
in May last for a ten million dollar loan to relieve the National Bank 
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which was then in desperate straits, amounting to daily dread of 
having to stop cashing its notes. The proceeds were immediately 
paid over to the Uruguayan Government, and Barings’ share of that 
loan, whatever it may have been, must be still among their assets. 
A series of unexpected fatalities, first, the suspension of specie pay- 
ment by the National Bank of Uruguay, the revolution in Buenos 
Ayres, and the panic which followed in River Plate securities, pre- 
eluded any attempt at a public issue. But so sublime was their con- 
fidence in themselves, or so unconscious were they of the precipice at 
their feet, that the firm were still open to fresh proposals from any 
quarter. They allowed both the Argentine and the Uruguayan 
Governments to look to them for further help when it had become 
an imminent case of “ physician cure thyself.” It has even been said 
that they had to find part of the money for the July coupons on some 
of the Argentine provincial bonds. 

It was an unexpected, though by no means improbable, incident 
which opened their eyes at last. About this time two years ago a 
very soothing effect was produced on an anxious money market by 
a large importation of gold from Russia. Subsequently, when money 
was inclined to be tight, the same sort of Russian salve was repeated. 
It did produce a certain effect at the time, and doubtless the gold 
importers thought they could afford to let City editors protest to 
their heart’s content against what they indignantly called “ artificial 
manipulation of the money market.” The agitation passed away, 
and was soon forgotten. No one troubled himself afterwards to 
inquire what had become of that Russian gold. Even the Barings 
themselves almost lost sight of the fact that they had £5,000,000 
sterling on deposit from the Russian Government which could be 
called in at a few days’ notice. The money had been utilised more 
or less in the nursing of their Argentine liabilities, the Buenos 
Ayres Water and Drainage scheme among the rest, and so long as it 
remained with them their position may have been moderately safe. 
But rumours of their being embarrassed reached the Russian Govern- 
ment, through the humble channel, it is said, of a paragraph in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald. Russian officials are apt to 
be brusque, and they were more than usually so on this occasion. A 
telegram from St. Petersburg called in the £5,000,000 sterling on 
deposit, and then came the crisis of the Barings’ fate. With ordinary 
emergencies they might have struggled, but there was no standing 
ap against this. The £5,000,000 sterling had to be found, and there 
was nowhere to go for it but to the Bank of England. The Bank 
itself could not have rendered immediate help, even if the Governors 
had been so inclined, for it had not £5,000,000, or even £1,000,000, 
of gold to spare. An appeal had to be made to the Bank of France, 
hence the mysterious visits of certain London financiers to Paris and 
the return visit of the Governor of the Bank of France to London. 
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The £3,000,000 sterling of gold which the Bank of France ultimately 
agreed to lend us for three months was not, as was at first supposed, 
wanted for Paris. The real necessity for it had arisen much nearer 
home. 

The Bank of England, having thus fortified itself against the 
worst, the grave situation of Baring Brothers was confidentially dis. 
closed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to the Messrs. Roths- 
child. With their help a preliminary investigation was made into 
the affairs of the embarrassed firm. If a million or two would have 
sufficed to tide them over, it might have been advanced there and 
then, and nobody outside the Bank and New Court might have been 
much the wiser. But the investigation disclosed urgent need of 
heroic measures, and it was resolved to call a conference of the 
principal banks and financial institutions. That meeting was held 
late on Friday night, the 14th November. After a consultation of 
more than an hour it was proposed to adjourn till next morning and 
then to adopt adefinite decision. This resolution was on the point 
of being carried when one of the company strongly represented the 
necessity of having the matter settled at once. If left open till 
next morning imperfect information would be sure to get abroad, and 
alarm might be taken, the end of which would be panic, and the 
scattering of all their plans to the winds. This prudent view com- 
mended itself so strongly that resolutions were at once passed for 
forming a guarantee fund to insure all Barings’ acceptances then in 
circulation being met at maturity. The Treasury headed the list with 
two millions sterling, the Bank of England followed with one million, 
and the three principal joint-stock banks subscribed three-quarters of 
a million each. Before the meeting broke up eight or nine millions 
sterling had been guaranteed—a sum far beyond what was likely to 
be needed even on the most unfavourable view of the firm’s assets. 
Any further addition to the fund could be valuable only for the sake 
of moral effect on the public. From that point of view the guaran- 
tors were wise in aiming at a big total and in securing the co-opera- 
tion of the whole moneyed community. It served as a magnificent 
demonstration of the solidarity of our credit institutions. 

Some confusion of ideas has got abroad, even in the City, as to 
the practical object of the guarantee fund. There is no intention 
to call up the money, or any part of it, unless it be actually required. 
No possible estimate can as yet be formed of how much may be 
wanted, but it will be a very bad and a very slow liquidation if more 
than twenty-five per cent. of the fund has to be cashed. And then 
the payments would only be as loans on security of the assets, repay- 
able as soon as these could be realised. The liabilities, amounting 
altogether to £21,000,000 sterling, may be subdivided into three 
categories. In the first are the deposits, stated at £4,800,000, most 
ef which is presumably on call. The second category comprises 
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$9,000,000 or £10,000,000 sterling of regular trade acceptances, 
covered by bills of lading or other documents of value. These repre- 
sent the bond fide banking business of the firm, the whole of which 
hinged on the magic name of Baring. Various newspaper writers 
seem to be under the impression that the Barings acted not merely 
as bankers, but as merchants, in relation to such acceptances. A 
business which could keep £9,000,000 or £10,000,000 sterling of 
bills continually floating might command respect even at Chicago. 
But nowadays the bill-acceptor is seldom much of a merchant: he , 
works chiefly on commission. Any importer of foreign or colonial 
produce could arrange to draw for it on Barings by giving them 
satisfactory security for the bills being met at maturity. All they 
contributed to the transaction was their name and fame, for which 
they made a modest charge of an eighth or a quarter per cent. it 
might be. Many other private bankers do the same kind of busi- 
ness, and the joint-stock banks are gradually working into a good 
share of it. Barings, however, were at the top of the tree, and until 
they themselves rudely destroyed it, their pre-eminence was beyond 
question. 

In the third category of liabilities are the financing acceptances, 
chiefly of Argentine, but partly also of New York origin. It will be 
in providing for these that the guarantee fund is most likely to be 
trenched on. The liquid assets of the firm may very nearly suffice 
tocover the deposits and the trade acceptances in circulation. They 
include a “‘ portfolio ’——that is, bills belonging to the firm—said to 
represent £7,000,000 or £8,000,000. These, as they mature, will 
become applicable to the acceptances due. There may also be cover 
m acceptances and collateral securities of various kinds easily nego- 
tiable from which several millions more may be obtained without 
much delay. In a comparatively short time the liquidation may be 
worked down to such a point that the unrealisable assets will stand 
against the finance-paper which they gave rise to. The one really 
dificult question in the case will then be how to deal with those 
assets. A piecemeal realisation of them might be a very slow 
process and a costly one to boot. The guarantors limit their 
liability to three years, and it is to be hoped they have allowed 
themselves time enough to get out without serious loss. But in the 
worst event they will have the alternative of selling the remaining 
assets in globo, They may, should a suitable occasion arise, follow 
the example of the liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank, and 
form an Assets Company, to which the whole residue of the estate 
maybe turned over. As yet there has been no time to think of such 
distant contingencies, and the market does not promise a very speedy 
s teturn to conditions which would favour them. By-and-by, as the 
atmosphere clears, the guarantors will very probably find it necessary 
totake the Argentine market in hand themselves. They may wait long 
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enough if they sit with folded hands until it drags through a painfy| 
process of recuperation. It will be moving in a vicious circle if they 
merely follow the market and the market follows them. 

The keystone of the position is Argentine finance. That is the 
lever which the guarantors have got to work with. By every effor 
they make to bring back Argentine securities to a solvent and sub. 
stantial basis, they will be relaxing to some extent the lock-up 
which must be altogether dissolved before they can hope to escap 
scot free. Obviously the first step toward Argentine regeneration js 
to restore the national credit. That requires the intervention of some 
financial house of the highest rank able and willing to take up the 
reversion of the Argentine Financial Agency which Baring Brother 
have allowed to slip through their fingers. The unanimous voice of 
the City is that the Rothschilds should step into the breach and put 
forth their great and unsullied power to stem the spreading tide of 
panic and depreciation. Self-interest requires us to show some con- 
sideration for the fresh difficulty which the Baring collapse ha 
heaped on the Argentine Government. If its financial plight was 


bad before, it must be very much worse now. Some rather off-hand 


tinancial critics have metaphorically snapped their fingers in the face 
of the Argentine Republic; told it, in so many words, that there is 
nothing left for it to do but go into liquidation. Were it to 
take such short-sighted cynics at their word, the consequences would 
be much more felt in this country than by the Argentines them- 


selves. After twelve months of spasmodic suicide they must now kf 
near the limit of human suffering. Very soon all values will havef 


sunk nearly to the level of the paper tokens which first ballooned 
them, and is now crushing them under its dead weight. But the 
withers of the foreign investor have been but mildly wrung com- 
pared to what they would be if the Argentine Government wer 
allowed to drift into bankruptcy. 

In my September article it was calculated that Argentine securitie 
in Europe had a nominal value of nearly £200,000,000 sterling 
About a third of the amount consists of national, provincial, ani 
municipal bonds, the other two-thirds comprising railway stock 
edulas, and miscellaneous investments. The sterling debt of th 
National Government represents little more than one-eighth of th 
whole. Allow that to go to default, and what is to be the result a 
your other seven-eighths of Argentine securities? Twenty or thir 
per cent. may be knocked off the market value of them within a week 
The whole annual charge on the national debt held here, includis 
redemption, is little more than a million and a half sterling. To st 
the payment of that might sacrifice two or three millions a year é 
the income derived from railway stocks and miscellaneous securitit 


The most rudimentary business instinct should be proof against 9 
short-sighted an error. For the same reason that the Nation 
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Government of Argentina must be carried on, the service of the 
national debt must be somehow provided for under penalty of chaos 
and disintegration. The Provincial Governments have not the same 
daim on the consideration of their European creditors. With the 
exception of Buenos Ayres, most of them are so hopelessly bankrupt 
that it matters little whether they be carried on or not. I believe it 
will be a surprise to themselves if they are. Their default would 
hardly cause a five minutes’ flurry in the Stock Market, and the 
National Government would be wiser to make sure of its own obli- 

tions than to risk the entire credit of the Republic for the sake of 
the Provincial Governments. 

Brought down to a point, the moral of the Baring collapse seems 
tobe that the successful liquidation of the estate depends on the 
rehabilitation of Argentine credit. Every holder of Argentine 
securities, be they Government bonds, railway stocks, or Cedulas, has 
a common interest in that result being achieved as quickly and 
thoroughly as may be. The question is, Who will take the lead in 
repairing a double disaster—Argentine credit brought to the brink 
of ruin, and one of the pillars of British finance deliberately under- 
mined by its own folly ? 

Anything that can be done at present in that direction must of 
course be only provisional. No financial house able to grapple with 
the existing crisis in Argentine and Uruguayan finance would under- 
take permanent responsibilities without very careful inquiry. I¢ 
will also, for its own protection and that of investors who may follow 
its advice, require from the Governments in urgent necd of help 
some tangible guarantees against a recurrence of the political and 
financial abuses which have reduced the two Republics to their 
present plight. Whatever form such guarantees may assume, 
whether a certain degree of supervision over the collection of the 
public revenues or representation on the board of the National Bank, 
both the Argentines and the Uruguayans must be prepared to make 
some slight sacrifice of national pride. Nothing is likely to be asked 


for or even suggested beyond the minimum of what is absolutely 


hecessary to secure punctual service of the public debt. As soon as 
the Argentines and Uruguayans make up their minds to this sine 
qua non, abundant help will be forthcoming to pull them through. 
The probability is that negotiations in that sense will be begun 
shortly at Buenos Ayres, perhaps also at Monte Video. It is re- 
vealing no secret to say that the Argentine Government may secure 
the financial support of the first house in the City as soon as ade- 
quate guarantees are offered for the regular administration of that 
portion of the revenue which is already distinctly pledged to the 
national creditors. W. R. Lawson. 
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ENGLISH BANKERS AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
RESERVE. 


A crisis of unusual severity has recently passed over the City. It 
was caused primarily by over-speculation in newly-created securities, 
and that over-speculation was brought to a height by the reduction 
in the rate of interest on the Consolidated National Debt to an ulti- 
mate two-and-a-half per cent. Capital was withdrawn from Consols 
and invested in securities yielding, or promising to yield, higher 
returns. A general rise in prices followed, and this in its turn led 
to unusual activity in the manufacture of new securities. For a 
time the speculative instincts of the public found occupation in 
gambling in shares of gold-mines. In this millions have been lost. 
After this came “ trusts”’ of all sorts, breweries, home and foreign, 
and as the crowning of everything, a lavish sinking of capital in the 
multifarious loans and securities of the Argentine Confederation, 
The result of about five years’ indulgence in extravagances of this 
description was an inconvenient forestalment of banking credit. A 
recoil followed; prices fell in every department of the Stock Ex- 
change ; Consols themselves sank below 94 per cent. for a day or 
two in the middle of November. The outlook was towards a general 
forced liquidation—a “panic.” From this the market was saved 
by the action of the Bank of England, at present managed with 
signal vigour and ability, and by some of the leading finance houses, 
whose previous participation in the issues of new securities had not 
a little contributed to bring about the crisis. The nation has escaped 
the devastation of a “ panic,” and will now have time to recover 
gradually from the effects of its financial excesses. The greatest 
merchant banking-house in Englund, and in the world, it may be said, 
has, however, all but gone down in the storm, and will never again 
be what it has been. To save it the British Government itself had 
to promise assistance, and a season of unimaginable financial devas- 
tation was even then barely averted. Years must elapse before the 
credit institutions of the country recover from the strain they have 
been called upon to bear by the mere instinct of self-preservation. 
That they will recover no one doubts, but that the trzde of the 
country must suffer during the period of convalescence must, I fear, 
be also admitted. And some of those South American communities, 
whose career of unprincipled debt-creating has been abruptly closed, 
may see the twentieth century dawn before they rise again to the 
moderate height of civilisation and prosperity they had reached 
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before they madly delivered all they possessed, and all they hoped to 
, to the usurer. 

Much of an excellent moralising sort might be written upon the 
events which in one sense culminated on the 14th of November. 
It would be valueless for practical purposes. Speculators know as 
well as philosophers, or better, what the consequences are of dealing 
beyond their means. But they take their chances and hope always 
that they will not be the “ hindmost ” captured by the “ devil” of 
bankruptcy. What they have done, therefore, they are ready to do 
again on the first opportunity. Nor would it be wise to restrain 
them, so far as England is concerned. All is not evil that is bred of 
the go-ahead spirit which every now and then lands the country in 
afinancial crisis. Thanks to this spirit in no small measure, we are 
the greatest traders, the wealthiest people inthe world. But for 
courage, temerity even, in “taking risks” characteristic of English- 
men, well-nigh half the development the world has undergone would 
never have taken place. Because we have gone too fast in recent 
years it does not follow that we have gone wholly in a wrong direc- 
tion. A large proportion of the new investments which now show 
losses, may in a few years’ time prove to be solidly profitable. It has 
generally been so in the past, at least where the investment has been in 
new works of public utility, and nothing in the present circumstances 
leads to the conclusion that it will not be soagain. We should not, 
then, bear too hardly on those who by their excess of ardour have 
nearly succeeded in shattering the mercantile credit of the country 

In one direction, however, we think the opportunity ought to be 
ized to make changes which should have the effect of, at least to 
some extent, localising the mischief of over-speculation. The late 
crisis was not, directly at least, a commercial one. At no point has 
excessive trading been disclosed among the producers of the 
country’s wealth. We have had no serious gamble in iron, in 
cotton, wool or cereals. The immense business of the nation has 
proceeded with little less than its customary steadiness. Yet the 
merchant and manufacturer have suffered from the perturbed con- 
dition of the money market as much, probably, asthe Stock Exchange 
itself. They have had to submit to high rates of discount and 
restricted accommodation to an extent which is all the more serious 
because of the narrowness of the margin of protit upon which they 
are now accustomed to work. Out of this suffering has arisen once 
more an outcry against the defect of our banking system. ‘ Why,” 
the traders ask, “should we be injured in our business because the 
Bank of England is in need of a million or two of gold?” And 
F they point to the Bank of France, which lately came to our assis- 
tance and which has gone through many a strain, which even 
eidured the devastation produced by the “copper crash,” and the 
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foundering of the Comptoir d’ Escompte, without once putting its ray 
of interest above 44 per cent. Stress is also laid upon the fact thy 
this envied model treats the small trader with as much consideratigy 
as the great. In England the small trader rarely or ever obtains th 
use of banker’s capital for less than 5 per cent, and in times like th 
present he pays 6, 7, or even 8 per cent. All the time the Bank of 
France is discounting for its humbler customers throughout the 
Republic at 3 per cent. or little more. There must be something 
fundamentally wrong, it is argued, in our banking system when ji 
produces effects so different. 

This reasoning is not without sense, and it, at least, embodies, 
substantial grievance. It omits, however, one or two factors whic) 
go far to explain the difference between the position of banks in this 
country and in France, and these must be understood and defined 
before we can be in a position to say how far our system of banking 
ought to be remodelled on that of France. The first and mos 


important point to be noted is the fact that the Bank of France iff 


much more of a State institution than the Bank of England. It is 
not only the supreme dispenser of credit: it is the sole issuer 
banknotes. These notes are of all denominations down to 50 fr, 


say £2—and the total amount at present issued is £123,000,000. A 


decree was published in December, 1870, authorising the Bank o 
France to issue notes of 20 fr. value. This decree has never, I believe, 
been repealed, but asa matter of fact, 50-fr. notes are the lowes 
values the Bank now emits, and it even restricts the use of these, and 
of 100-fr. notes also, save in times of stress when it wants gold. |i 


then uses its notes as a means of attracting metallic currency ini 
way almost unknown in this country. As the notes are paid ou,f 
coin comes in from circulation, and the metallic reserve is replenishelf 


out of the coin reserves, so to speak, in the hands of the people 


The paper displaces the metal. Our small note issues give banks inf 


this country no such power, and it is never seen in operation excep 
on the rare occasions when the Bank Act is suspended. The totd 


circulation of the Bank of England in ordinary times is olf 


about £24,000,000 and the whole of the circulation of the banks of th 
three kindoms, including the £1 notes of the Scotch and Irish Banks 
rarely much exceeds £40,000,000. Obviously the use of so vas 
a fiduciary currency as that of the Bank of France tends 
minimise the dangers of credit disturbances, especially in a country 





so self-contained. When more money is required, all that is nece*f 


sary is that the Bank should issue a few more millions of its pape! 
Up to 1884 the limit of note-issue was about £128,000,000. Its 
now £140,000,000. This limit appears to be fixed without regard 
the convertibility of the notes, and here is the second point to ins 
upon. The notes of the Bank of France are not, in fact, convertibleit 
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the sense that the Bank of England note legally is. Large metallic 
reserves are held—for the management of the Bank is prudent and 
skilful in the highest degree—but of these reserves only £48,000,000 
to £50,000,000 is in gold. Another £50,000,000, or nearly, is in 
depreciated silver. For this coin the Bank of France is bound to 
exchaage its notes. But it can pay either in silver or gold at will, 
and the gold coin may be light and worn if it chooses. It has no 
obligation corresponding to that imposed by the clause in the Bank 
of England charter, which provides that the notes shall be exchanged 
for gold bullion at the fixed price of £3 17s, 9d. per ounce of stan- 
dard gold. The Bank of France is at liberty to charge what price 
it pleases for gold bullion, and it may treat foreign coins in its pos- 
session as bullion. Consequently, it is impossible to have a free 
market for gold in Paris; the Bank of France simply pays out 
French coin, light or other, and raises the price of the metal in bars or 
in foreign coins until it is high enough to cause the demand to be 
diverted on London. In this way, helped by its elastic paper money, 
itmanages to avoid violent changes in the rate of discount, and as 
.— the amount of notes in the hands of the public does not appear to at 
any time materially exceed requirements of commerce and finance— 
requirements heightened by the rudimentary position of French 
banking, there is never any appreciable depreciation in the ex- 
changeable value of the note as against gold, such as would at once 
arise if the Bank attempted to force out its silver. 

Now, if we are prepared to adopt the French system nothing can 
be clearer than that the absolute convertibility of the bank-note 
must be surrendered. Is the mercantile community prepared to 
accept so momentous a change ?_ I hope not, for upon the practical 
convertibility of the note the prosperity of our entire commercial and 
banking systems rests. It cannot be too often reiterated that London 
is the bankers’ clearing-house of the world, solely because gold 
can always be had here at a fixed price, plus the current rate of 
discount, ‘on demand.” Our frequent changes in the market rates 
of discount and occasional spasms of high rates are neither more nor 
less than the prices the business of the country has to pay for the 
maintenance of this free gold market. [ills are drawn in all parts 
of the world on London. No inconsiderable portion of the foreign 
trade of France itself is “settled for’ in London. French and 
German banks in consequence find it as necessary for them to have 
offices in London as Scotch banks do. Were we to change our 
banking system so as to create for it a large fiduciary note issue, 
whose size would imperil convertibility, and compel us to occasionally 
sell gold at a high and unforeseeable premium, one of the most pro- 
fitable branches of business we have, would be, in great measure, lost 
fous. The loss of mere exchange business would not be by any 
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means all, for banking and trade go largely together. Foreign 
merchants follow their banks to London now, and business which was 
once wholly foreign becomes in course of time partly or wholly 
English. From this point of view we do not, even when “ money” 
rises to 6 or 7 per cent. in the City, pay too dearly for our advant: 
ages, and these considerations must never be lost sight of in dealing 
with anomalies of our banking system and the necessity for their 
reform. 

Still there is another side to the subject. Our banking system is 
not perfect, and as a matter of strict fact our small issues of notes 
are not out-and-out convertible into coin, scarcely so much so as those of 
the Bank of France. Of the £40,000,000 of notes in the hands of 
the public of the three kingdoms at the present time, not more than 
£15,000,000 is issued ‘upon gold. The whole of the notes of English 
provincial, joint-stock, and private banks are issued upon “ faith”; 
the whole of the Irish notes might be so issued, and of the Scotch 
issue of six and a quarter to six and three-quarter millions, £2,700,000 
is constantly circulated upon the general security of the issuers. 
The Bank of England itself keeps £16,450,000 of paper money in 
circulation, the security for which is only Government stock, a most 
excellent security in itself, but no more exchangeable for sovereigns 
at need than the notes themselves. It therefore follows that our 
note circulation is already largely fiduciary, and that the “con- 
vertibility ’’ of it depends upon the margin of necessary use below 
which it never falls. This margin is so large that practically con- 
vertibility is absolute. In times of “ panic,’’ so complete is the 
public confidence in the Bank of England that its notes are not 
sent in to be exchanged for gold for home purposes; they are with- 
drawn by the other banks or by the public and hoarded. But if 
this be the case with the small note circulation we have in England 
and under present conditions, would it not be possible to extend this 
fiduciary note-issue and still retain convertibility ? This is the real 
question to be discussed, and we must discuss it, not with reference 
to what France or any other country offers as an example, but solely 
with reference to what our own banking system will permit in the way 
of change. It is useless to talk about “£1 notes for England, 
issued upon Government security,” while we leave untouched 
anomalies which, while they stand, render almost every conceivable 
reform unworkable. I think it probable that an extension of the 
fiduciary circulation of England might do good, and tend to narrow 
the average range of discount; but much must be changed before 
this extension can be attempted. 

There is but one way by which the circulation of notes can be 
enlarged in England, and that is by creating notes of less than £9 
denomination. At present, all the demands upon banking capital 
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notwithstanding, the Knglish note circulation is decreasing. It may 
he said to have fallen off with every increase in the amount put into 
dreulation by the Bank of England upon security of Government 
sock, not because the note so created was distrusted, but because of 
the extension of the use of cheques and the establishment of local 
bankers’ clearing-houses. Cheques have become the true “ bankers’ 
currency” of the country, and the universality of their use supplies an 
additional argument against encroachments upon the metallic reserve. 
But that is a separate question. The fact that English note- 
issues are shrinking is all we have to deal with at present, and it 
points to an issue of £1 and perhaps £2 notes as the only means of 
extending the paper currency. These notes could be made to release 
gold from circulation to the extent of ten, twenty, perhaps fifty 
millions, should the country please; and if no other changes are 
made in the banking habits of the country, most of this gold would 
beexported. A splendid period of “ prosperity”? would dawn upon 
financier and trader, and the end would be collapse more disastrous 
than any the nation has seen since 1825, It was just such catas- 
trophes that the legislation of Sir Robert Peel was designed to pre- 
vent, and on the whole it has been successful. The fashion now is 
to scout “ Peel’s Act’ and to rail at the Bank of England and its 
S privileges, but law and Bank together have contributed not a little 
tomake us what we are as traders and bankers. It may, however, 
beadmitted that the Act of 1844 has had some bad effects, and that 
its stipulations are now too restrictive at some points for the public 
good, and one of the worst effects of it undoubtedly is the responsi- 
bility which it practically throws upon the Bank of England for the 
solvency of bankers in general. This bank is the keeper of the 
banking reserve of cash for the three kingdoms, and the task is now 
much too burdensome for it. Were we to add to its responsibilities 
alarge issue of one-pound notes, it would break down under the load 
altogether. If, therefore, “‘Peel’s law” is to be altered in the 
matter of note-issue, it must be altered so as to include all banks in 
adirect responsibility for the banking reserve. This implies changes 
such as banks in general may be by no means ready to submit to, 
| but till they are it is useless to talk of more notes. 

The reader may be able to measure the importance of these 
changes by a review of things as they are. It will at least be pos- 
sible to realise to what a pitch of tenuity the basis upon which 
banking credit, “ note convertibility,” and all are reared, has been 
whittled away by the irresponsible competition for business among 
the rivals of the Bank of England. A few more figures must be 
quoted, but I shall endeavour not to make the recital tedious. 

The Economist, working on a hypothesis formulated many years 
ago by the late Mr. William Newmarch, estimates the total deposits 
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of the whole of the banks of the United Kingdom, joint-stock anj 
private, at from £630,000,000 to £650,000,000. Take them, fo 
simplicity’s sake, at only £600,000,000 (six hundred million), and we 
find that the Bank of England usually possesses as its share littl 
more than one-twentieth of this total. It is, however, compelled ty 
maintain a reserve of notes and coin in its banking department, upon 
which the liquidation of the whole of these deposits practically 
depends. This reserve roughly ranges from 14 to at the outside 3 per 
cent. of their amount. For the whole banking system of the country 
this reserve is therefore a trifling security, while for the Bank of 
‘ngland itself it is a burden which has become intolerable. Except 
that it is the Government Bank and enjoys special privileges as a 
bank of issue, there is no reason why the Bank of England should 
be expected to look after more than its own “till money.’ Were 
it to adopt such a course now, and without warning, the entire 
banking machinery of the three kingdoms would fall to pieces. 

I have mentioned “till money,” and strict calculators may 
perhaps insist that I should have included the till money of all the 
banks as part of the “reserve.” They have so much cash always on 
hand for daily business, and in the event of a “run” would pay out 
that first before coming on the Bank of England. Doubtless ; but 
a little consideration should satisfy the reader that what is in daily 
use is not ‘‘reserve.” And if it were, the total amount would still 
have to suffer reduction by the amounts for which the Irish, Scotch 
and English provincial banks are liable on their notes. It is only in 
quiet times that these notes pass as substitutes for cash. In times 
of alarm holders send the notes in to be exchanged for gold, and the 
gold to meet them must in part be found by the Bank of England. 

But had I wished to include “till money” in the estimate of 
the free resources of bankers I could not have done so, for the simple 
reason that bank balance-sheets do not state its amount. A majority 
of the joint-stock banks still adhere in their published accounts to 
the pernicious habit of massing together in one total—* Cash in hand, 
in the Bank of England, and at call or notice.” These three items 
no more unite to form “ till money ”’ than wood combines with iron 
to make fuel. “ Cash in hand ”’ is all a bank possesses to meet imme- 
diate demands. ‘ Money in the Bank of England” is nothing more 
than a working balance such as any trader keeps, a part of which 
the Bank of England must necessarily employ in its own business if 
it is to make a profit for its shareholders. A banker could not with- 
draw the greater part of this balance except in imminent risk of 
closing his doors. ‘ Money at call or notice”’ is in some respects 4 
more liquid asset than the balance at the Bank of England, but it is 
not ‘‘cash,” and can never be converted into “cash” without a draft 
upon the reserve held by that Bank. Two, therefore, out of these 
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three items are nothing but credits resting for their liquidation upon 
the reserve of the Bank of England, and the third, the “cash,” 1s 
really too minute a matter to be taken into account. 

At this point, indeed, we touch the essential weakness of the whole 
banking position. All the banks in the kingdom, except the Bank 
of England, conduct their business without any reserves of cash. 
When these banks were small the danger was appreciable, but not 
often alarming. Now it is always alarming to those wh» pause to 
give the fact a moment’s thought. There are now two joint-stock 
banks in London possessing deposits equal to or exceeding those of 
the Bank of England. Including these two there are six joint- 
stock or private banks whose head offices are in London, whose 
aggregate liabilities in deposits often amount to £140,000,000. Only 
two of these six banks are credited with keeping an adequate work- 
ing balance always at the Bank of England, and not one of these 
acknowledges the smallest responsibility for the maintenance of the 
national Banking Reserve. In times of credit pressure they all tend 
to become immediately a burden upon the reserve, partly by reason 
of their numerous branches, to which they forward bank-notes, 


regardless of everything except their own safety. This is the 


tendency with all the banks, aad, I repeat, the Bank of England is no 
longer able to bear the weight of these accumulated and cumulative 
risks alone. It ought neither to be asked nor expected to do so, and, 
tinker with the currency as we may, we shall never have even an 
approach to a stable money market until this state of affairs is 
altered. In their irresponsible position, with their eagerness for 
big dividends, the joint-stock banks who trade without direct 
responsibility will always, and in spite of themselves, tend to over- 
speculation. A nervous, apprehensive money market naturally results, 
and every now and then the nervousness verges on “ blind panie.”’ 

This, then, is the one defect in the banking organisation of the 
three kingdoms which most urgently demands cure. But it is 
much easier to diagnose the disease than to prescribe the remedy. 
In some respects banking with us is like a ravelled skein—vested 
interests, privileges, ancient customs and new, all clamour for atten- 
tion the moment the hand of the reformer is raised. Country 
bankers have their note-issue privileges. Scotland and Ireland glory 
in one-pound notes, or are supposed to; the joint-stock banks of 
England, great and small, have been habituated to employ all their 
means in earning profits, and the Bank of England itself makes 
something by its monopoly. How are these various interests to be 
dealt with without partial confiscation ? 

It seems to me that there is but one way. We must treat the banking 
reserve question and the currency question together, and in reforming 
the position of the one improve the other. Theoretically much can 
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be said in favour of a State issue of paper money which shall swallow 
up all others, but the day has gone by for that in this country. 
Banking interests are too powerful, and have a right to be considered, 
and the only alternative the banks permit us to entertain is a note 
issue for which they shall all be jointly and in their proportion 
responsible. To form such an issue it will be necessary first of all 
to remodel the Issue Department of the Bank of England, at present 
a quasi-State machine. There will be no necessity, I think, in doing 
this to detach the administration of the department from the Bank 
any more than to interfere with its function as the “ bankers’ bank,” 
but the responsibility for the note issue, and for the metallic reserve 
attendant upon that issue, must become universal. 

To make this change without enlarging the note issue is impossible 
because there are not enough banking resources unemployed to 
provide the means. Bankers could not set aside part of their 
Consols as special security for the fiduciary circulation without 
either reducing the amount available as security for their depositors 
or reducing their divisible profits. And there is another and even 
more potent reason for enlarging the note issue. Without such a 
step it is impossible to deal tenderly with vested interests. Leaving 
Scotch and Irish banks out of account—there is nothing in their 
circumstances that urgently demands change—how are the privi- 
leged circulations of the country banks to be dealt with except by 
granting some new privilege in lieu of the one withdrawn? Nay, 
for the matter of that, how is the Bank of England to be touched ? 
It has upwards of £16,000,000 of securities invested permanently in 
bank notes, and although it pays the Government nearly £200,000 
a year as part of the profits of this note issue, it has still a large 
income left for itself which the nation has no business to confiscate. 
Much, however, of this profit would be confiscated if the Bank of 
England were obliged to sell a portion of this circulation to the 
powerful banks around it, in order that they might participate in 
the responsibility for the maintenance of the Reserve. 

If, however, paper money is to be increased by the creation of 
notes of lesser denomination than £5, the difficulty will at least in 
part disappear. The Issue Department of the Bank of England 
might then be remodelled and placed under the control of a com- 
mittee selected by the whole of the banks participating in the note 
issue. Toeach of such banks there should be allotted, according to 
its means, a proportion of the fiduciary issue, against which it would 
be obliged to deposit either Consols or such other unquestionable 
security as Parliament might sanction. London County Council 


stock for instance is as good a security for all practical purposes as 
Consols. Upon this basis the Bank of England might have to sub- 
mit to some reduction in the amount of its fiduciary issue, in order 
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to bring it to the level of the other banks, and at the same time 
enable them to get their shares of the notes of £5 and upwards. 
But this sacrifice should in its turn be partly compensated for by the 
liberty of re-issue. At present, Bank of England notes are never 
issued twice. The moment they are paid in they are cancelled, 
although they may not have been in the hands of the public an hour. 
There is no necessity for a continuance of this system. It makes 
the £5 notes cost the Bank about sixpence each, and were one and 
two pound notes to be circulated under the same conditions, the 
chances of profit from them would be minute. Notes are re-issued 
everywhere except at the Bank of England, and the fact that they 
are so seldom gives rise to loss through forgery. By adopting this 
change increased profit would arise, which the Government and the 
issuing banks might share. In strict principle, all the direct profit 
ofthe notes in circulation ought to go to the State, leaving the banks 
at most the interest of the shock lodged against, and in reality bought 
by, the fiduciary portion of their issues. This might be too much 
to exact. 

But now comes the question, How is the amount of these fiduciary 
issues to be determined with due regard to the practical converti- 
bility of the notes? This question would be easy to answer were 
the amount of coin now in the hands of the people accurately 
known, because then it would be possible to say what proportion of 
this coin might be permanently superseded by notes without 
danger to the credit of the country. Here, however, we plunge 
into the fog of conjecture. Since 1816, when the present gold 
coinage was first put in circulation, about £350,000,000 of gold coins 
have been issued, including the productions of the two Australian 
mints, but these coins have not all remained in circulation either in 
the Colonies or here. A portion of them has been re-minted, and a 
still larger portion, unascertainable, has from time to time been 
exported. England, for example, practically furnishes the only 
gold coinage possessed by Portugal, and there are what in the 
aggregate constitute large amounts hoarded in India, circulating 
among money-changers on the Continent, or in the hands of bankers 
in the United States and other parts of the world. A good many 
gold coins have also been melted down for use in the arts and 
manufactures of the kingdom and the Colonies. It follows that we 
cannot say with an approach to accuracy how much gold coin there 
is in daily use among the people of the United Kingdom. The 
“visible supply” disclosed by the returns of the note-issuing 
banks of England, Scotland, and Ireland is at the present time 
barely £30,000,000, and it never reaches £50,000,000. Reckoning 
bankers’ loose change in the till in addition to stocks disclosed, I 
doubt if the total gold coin in hand reaches £50,000,000 in the 
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three kingdoms—for the total of the—‘ Cash in hand, and at the 
Bank of England, and money on call and notice” disclosed in the 
balance-sheets of English joint-stock banks, other than the Bank of 
England, amounts usually to less than £80,000,000, and of this 
total gold forms not more than 10 per cent. 

The difficulty of arriving at any trustworthy estimate is further 
complicated by that use of cheques already alluded to, and which has 
now become universal throughout the country. Notes, we know, 
have been driven from circulation to the extent of several millions 
by these cheques, and I see no reason to doubt that coin has been so 
likewise. Therefore, I think the estimate,which used to be current, 
that the gold circulation of the three kingdoms amounted to 
£150,000,000, errs probably on the side of exaggeration. It would, 
at all events, be safer to assume a total nearer £100,000,000 than 
£150,000,000 in dealing with the amount of small bank-notes based 
upon Government security which might be created. If experience 
disclosed larger amounts of cash to be in the hands of the English 
people the note issue might be extended. For England alone 
£100,000,000 would assuredly be as large a figure as it is safe to 
estimate the gold circulation at, and obviously it would be a most 
perilous thing to displace the whole of this sum, or of any 
ascertained sum however high or low, by bank-notes, Convertibility 
would be endangered by such a proceeding, and with it the 
position of London as a free gold market. 

From one point of view, indeed, I should regret to see any of the 
gold coinage displaced. The “ paper money ”’ in the form of cheques 
is itself so extensive that it alone demands a considerable cash reserve 
for its safety. It has alike reduced the amount of “ till money” 
which bankers require to keep, and the amount of cash in the hands 
of the public. Up to some ten years ago, to give an example, the 
banks in Liverpool maintained the practice of settling accounts 
between themselves every week by means of payments in Bank of 
England notes. When they dropped this practice, established a 
clearing-house, and settled by cheques on their accounts at the Bank 
of England, at least £500,000 in Bank of England notes was per- 
manently withdrawn from circulation. This illustrates a process 
which has been going on all over the kingdom, and it is a process 
which has at once attenuated the metallic circulation and increased 
the need for a strong central cash reserve. In no other country in 
the world has the cheque system been carried to such an extent ; in 
none other, therefore, would a failure of the cash reserves to meet 
requirements produce effects so momentous to private credit. 

From this point of view I think the ideal reform of our currency 
system should lie rather in the abolition of all paper money in the 
form of bank-notes than in its increase. Were the Bank of Eng- 
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Jand’s note circulation to be abolished, together with those of the 
provincial and the Scotch and Irish banks; and all banks in the 
three kingdoms, joint-stock or private, compelled to contribute their 
quota to a central cash reserve—which should never be allowed to be 
less than, say, 74 per cent. of the aggregate amount of their deposits— 
the banking business of the country would rest upon a much more 
satisfactory basis than it now does. It is vain to hope for this ideal. 
Vested interests cannot be swept away in this summary fashion, and, 
failing to abolish the bank-note as an antiquated and, in this 
country, superfluous credit instrument, the next best thing seems to 
be to make an extension of its use instrumental to enforce the 
creation of a cash reserve ample for all purposes. To this end, and 
in view of the considerations set forth above, I should be disposed to 
suggest, in all diffidence, that the English joint-stock and private 
banks should be allowed to participate in a new fiduciary circulation 
of small notes amounting, at the outside, to £35,000,000, the Bank 
of England’s note issue in Government security continuing to stand 
where it does, but rearranged. For this issue the banks would lodge 
stock with the National Issue Department, in which the present Issue 
Department of the Bank of England would be merged, and upon the 
coin which these notes would release from circulation, or the greater 
part of it, a further issue of notes not exceeding another £35,000,000 
might be based. These figures are not given arbitrarily, but merely 
as illustrations. Before any step can be taken a careful inquiry must 
be instituted by Parliament as to what is required, and what it is 
possibie todo. Such an inquisition is urgent, for the banking and 
mercantile credit of England isin peril under the present confusion. 
It ought not to be necessary for the Bank of England to have to 
apply to the Bank of France for the loan of gold in any circumstances 
short of imminent national bankruptcy, and it would not be if all 
our banks were compelled to join in maintaining a reserve. All 
they care for at present is more and ever more business. 

This fiduciary issue of notes would merely be a sort of bridge 
to help banks over the difficulty of forming a joint reserve, and in 
no sense should its profits be a gift to them. Further, the entrance 
of the banks into a joint responsibility of this kind ought to be 
accompanied by a legal obligation to publish weekly returns, not 
only of the reserve and liabilities, such as is now issued by the Bank 
of England alone, but of the actual cash each bank has in its till. 
Publicity of this kind can alone be relied upon to keep in restraint 


the disposition to over-stretch and abuse banking credit. 

There are other ways by which the gulf which now divides the 
banking interests of England might be bridged, but this essay is 
already too extended to permit me to treat them in detail. One 
alternative suggestion, however, may be made. It is that the fidu- 
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ciary small note circulation might be modelled to some extent on the 
French system. A maximum issue might be allowed, fixed in q 
certain proportion according both to the paid-up capital of the 
banks and the probable requirements of the country, the profits of 
such issue to go chiefly, if not wholly, to the State. Against the 
notes circulated upon this basis, the coin held ought never to be less 
than three-fourths of the actual amount of paper in the hands of the 
public, but a small proportion of the coin reserve might be in silver, 
Upon this basis a higher maximum issue of notes might be allowed 
than upon the other, such a maximum, in short, as the banks would 
not be likely te reach, except in times of financial strain. Then the 
power to extend the issue would work exactly as the note issue of 
the Bank of France does now. As notes were paid out coin would 
be displaced and come in to increase the Reserve. The danger, how- 
ever, attendant upon such a system would probably counterbalance 
its simplicity if speculation was strongly developed in the country 
and the foreign demand for gold large. These are points to be con- 
sidered. I commend the whole question to economists and statesmen 
as one in need of speedy solution. 


A. J. Wuson. 





ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
Cuapter XI. 
THE GUESTS AT LAKELANDS. 


“Darrrey come!” Victor, Fenellan, Colney, had him by the hand in turn. 
Pure sweetness of suddenly awakened joy sat in Nataly’s eyes as she swam 
towelcome him. Nesta moved a step, seemed hesitating, and she tripped 
forward. ‘‘ Dear Captain Dartrey!” 

He did not say: ‘‘But what a change in you!” 

“Jt is blue-butterfly, all the same,” Nataly spoke to his look. 

Victor hurriedly pronounced the formal introduction between the Hon. 
Dudley Sowerby and Captain Dartrey Fenellan. The bronze face and the 
milky bowed to one another ceremoniously ; the latter faintly flushing. 

“So here you are at last,’’ Victor said. ‘‘ You stay with us.” 

“To-morrow or later, if you'll have me. I go down to my people to- 
night.” 

“But you stay in England now?” Nataly’s voice wavered on the 
question. 

“There's a chance of my being off to Upper Burmah before the week's 
ended.”’ 

“ Ah, dear, dear!” sighed Fenellan ; ‘‘ and out of good comes evil !—as 
grandfather Deucalion exclaimed, when he gallantly handed up his dripping 
wife from the mud of the Deluge waters. Do you mean to be running and 
Jewing it on for ever, with only a nod for friends, Dart ?” 

“Lord, Simmy, what a sound of home there is in your old nonsense!” 
Dartrey said. 

His eyes of strong dark blue colour and the foreign swarthiness of his 
brows and cheeks and neck mixed the familiar and the strange, in the sight 
of the women who knew him. 

The bill-broker's fair-tressed young wife whispered of curiosity concerning 
him to Nataly. He dressed like a sailor, he stood like a soldier: and was 
he married? Yes, he was married. 

Mrs. Blathenoy imagined a something in Mrs. Radnor’s tone. She could 
account for it; not by the ordinary reading of the feminine in the feminine, 
but through a husband who professed to know secrets. She was young in 
years and experience, ten months wedded, disappointedly awakened, enliv- 
ened by the hour, kindled by a novel figure of a man, fretful for a dash of 
imprudence. This Mrs. Radnor should be the one to second her very inno- 
cent turn for a galopade ; her own position allowed of any little diverting 
jig or reel, or plunge in a bath—she required it, for the domestic Jacob 
Blathenoy was a dry chip: proved such, without a day’s variation during 
the whole of the ten wedded months. Nataly gratified her spoken wish. 
Dartrey Fenellan bowed to the lady, and she withdrew him, seeing com- 
posedly that other and greater ladies had the wish ungratified. Their 
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husbands were not so rich as hers, and their complexions would hardly 
have pleased the handsome brown-faced officer so well. 

Banquet, equal to a blast of trumpet, was the detaining word for the ml. 
titude. It circulated, one knows not how. Eloquent as the whifls to the 
sniffs (and nowhere is eloquence to match it, when the latter are sharpene) 
from within to without), the word was very soon over the field. The Coy 
cert was complimentarily a topic: Durandarte divine !—did not everybody 
think so? Everybody did, in default of a term for overtopping it. (x; 
language is poor at hyperbole; our voices are stronger. Gestures an 
heaven-sent eyeballs invoke to display the ineffable. Where was Durandart 
now? Gone; already gone; off with the Luciani for evening engage. 
ments; he came simply to oblige his dear friend Mr. Radnor. Cheque fifty 
guineas : hardly more on both sides than an exchange of smiles. Ab, thes 
merchant-princes! What of Mr. Radnor’s amateur instrumentalists ? Ams- 
teurs, they are not to be named: perfect musicians. Mr. Radnor is th 
perfection of a host. Yes, yes; Mrs. Radnor; Miss Radnor too: delicious 
voices ; but what is it about Mr. Radnor so captivating! He is not quit 
English, yet he is not at all foreign. Is he very adventurous in business, as 
they say ? 

‘* Soundest head in the City of London,”’ Mr. Blathenoy remarked. 

Sir Rodwell Blachington gave his nod. 

The crowd interjected, half-sighing: We ought to be proud of suc 
aman! Perhaps we are a trifle exaggerating, says its heart. [ut 
that we are wholly grateful to him, is a distinct conclusion. And hi 


: 
é 


may be one of the great men of his time: he has a quite individual style vi 
dress. 

Lady Rodwell Blachington observed to Colney Durance: ‘ Mr. Radnor 
bids fair to become the idol of the English people.”’ 

‘If he can prove himself to be sufficiently the dupe of the Hnglish 
people,” said Colney. 

“‘ Idol—dupe ?” interjected Sir Rodwell, and his eyebrows fixed at th 
perch of Colney’s famous ‘national interrogation’ over vacancy of under- 
standing, as if from the pull of a string. He had his audience with him 
and the satirist had nothing but his inner gush of acids at sigbt of a planted 
barb. 

Colney was asked to explain. He never explained. He performeda § 
series of astonishing leaps, like the branchy baboon above the travellers § 
head in the tropical forest, and led them into the trap they assisted him ti 
prepare for them. ‘‘No humour, do you say? The English have no 
humour ?” a nephew of Lady Blachington’s inquired of him, with politi 
pugnacity, and was cordially assured, that ‘‘ he vindicated them.” 

‘And Altruistic / another specimen of the modern coinage,” a classicil 
Church dignitary, in grammarian disgust, remarked to a lady, as they passed. 

Colney pricked-up his ears. It struck him that he might fish for sugges- 
tions in aid of the Grand Argument before the Elders of the Court of Japan 
Dr, Wardan, whose recognition he could claim, stated to him, that the lady 
and he were enumerating words of a doubtfully legitimate quality now being 
inflicted upon the language. 
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“The slang from below is perhaps preferable ?” said Colney. 

As little—less,”’ 

“ But a pirate-tongue, cut-off from its roots, must continue to practise 
piracy, surely, or else take re-inforcements in slang, otherwise it is inex- 
pressive of new ideas.” 

“ Possibly the new ideas are best expressed in slang.” 

“Tf insular. They will consequently be incommunicable to foreigners. 
You would, then, have us be trading with tokens instead of a precious cur- 
rency? Yet I cannot perceive the advantage of letting our ideas be clothed 
go racy of the obscener soil; considering the pretensions of the English 
language to become the universal. If we refuse additions from above, they 
force themselves on us from below.”’ 

Dr. Wardan liked the frame of the observations, disliked the substance. 

One is to understand that the English language has these pretensions ?”’ 
he said :—he minced in his manner, after the well-known mortar-board and 
tassel type ; the mouthing of a petrifaction: clearly useless to the pleadings 
of the patriotic Dr. Bouthoin and his curate. 

He gave no grip to Colney, who groaned at cheap Donnish sarcasm, 
and let him go, after dealing him a hard pellet or two in a cracker- 
covering. 

There was Victor all over the field netting his ephemere! And he who 
feeds on them, to pay a price for their congratulations and flatteries, he is 
one of them himself! 

Nesta came tripping from the Rev. Septimus Barmby. ‘ Dear Mr. 
Durance, where is Captain Dartrey ?”’ 

Mrs. Blathenoy had just conducted her husband through a crowd, for an 
introduction of him to Captain Dartrey. That was perceptible. 

Dudley Sowerby followed Nesta closely: he struck across the path of the 
Rev. Septimus: again he had the hollow of her ear at disposal. 

“Mr, Radnor was excellent. He does everything consummately : really, 
we are all sensible of it, Iam. He must lead usin asymphony. These 
light ‘champagne overtures’ of French composers, as Mr. Fenellan calls 
them, do not bring out his whole ability :—Zampa, Le pré auv-cleres, 
Masaniello, and the like.”’ 

“Your duet together went well.” 

“Thanks to you—to you. You kept us together.” 

“Papa was the runaway or strain-the-leash, if there was one.”’ 

“He is impetuous, he is so fervent. But, Miss Radnor, I could not be 
the runaway—with you . . . with you at the piano. Indeed,I.. . shall 
we stroll down? I love the lake.” 

“You will hear the bell for your cold dinner very soon.” 

“Tam not hungry. I would so much rather talk—hear you. But you 
are hungry ? You have been singing: twice: three times! Opera singers, 
they say, eat hot suppers ; they drink stout. And I never heard your voice 
more effective. Yours is a voice that . . . something of the feeling one 
has in hearing cathedral voices: carry one up. I remember, in Dresden, 
once, a Friulein Kiihnstreich, a prodigy, very young, considering her 
accomplishments. But it was not the same.”’ 
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Nesta wondered at Dartrey Fenellan for staying so long with Mr. anj 
Mrs. Blathenoy. 

‘‘ Ah, Mr. Sowerby, if I am to have flattery, I cannot take it as a mil. 
liner’s dumby figure wears the beautiful dress; I must point out my view 
of some of my merits.” 

“Oh! do, I beg, Miss... You have a Christian name: and I too: 
and once . . . not Mr. Sowerby: yes, it was Dudley!” 

** Quite accidentally, and a world of pardons entreated.” 

‘* And Dudley begged Dudley might be Dudley always!” 

He was deepening to the Barmby intonation—apparently Cupid’s ; buta 
shade more airily Pagan, not so fearfully clerical. 

Her father had withdrawn Dartrey Fenellan from Mr. and Mrs. Blathenoy, 
Dr. Schlesien was bowing with Dartrey. 

“And if Durandarte would only—but you are one with Miss Graves to 
depreciate my Durandarte, in favour of the more classical Jachimo ; whom 
we all admire ; but you shall be just,” said she, and she pouted. She had 
seen her father plant Dartrey Fenellan in the midst of a group of City 
gentlemen. 

Simeon touched among them to pluck at his brother. He had nota 
chance; he retired, and swam into the salmon-net of seductive Mrs. 
Blathenoy’s broad bright smile. 

‘*Tt’s a matter of Mines, and they're hovering in the attitude of the 
query, like cork-screws over a bottle, profoundly indifferent to blood- 
relationship,”’ he said to her. 

“ Pray, stay and be consoled by me,” said the fair young woman. “ You 
are to point me out all the distinguished people. Is it true, that your 
brother has left the army ?”’ 

** Dartrey no longer wears the red. Here comes the ancient juvenile, 
Colonel Corfe, who does. England has her army still !”’ 

‘* His wife persuaded him ? ” 

‘** You see he is wearing the black.”’ 

‘‘For her? How very very sad! Tell me—what a funnily-dressed 
woman meeting that gentleman!” 

‘*‘ Hush—a friend of the warrior. Splendid weather, Colonel Corfe.” 

‘‘Superb toilettes!” The colonel eyed Mrs, Blathenoy dilatingly, 
advanced, bowed, and opened the siege. 

She decided a calculation upon his doctored age, made a wall of it, 
smilingly agreed with his encomium of the Concert, and toned her voice 
to Fenellan’s comprehension: “ Did it occur recently ?” 

‘* Months; in Africa; I haven’t the date.” 

**Such numbers of people one would wish to know! Who are those 
ladies holding a Court, where Mr. Radnor is ? ” 

*‘Lady Carmine, Lady Swanage—if it is your wish?” interposed the colonel. 

She dealt hima forgiving smile. ‘And that pleasant-looking old gen- 
tleman ?” 

Colonel Corfe drew-up. Fenellan said: ‘‘ Are we veterans at forty or so?” 

‘* Well, it’s the romance, perhaps!” She raised her shoulders. 

The colonel’s intelligence ran a dog’s nose for a lady’s interjections. 
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“The romance? ... . at forty, fifty? gone? Miss Julinks, the great 
heiress and beauty, has chosen him over the heads of all the young men 
ofhis time. Cranmer Lotsdale. Most romantic history !”’ 

“ She’s in love with that, I suppose.”’ 

“Now you direct my attention to him,” said Fenellan, “the writing of 
the romantic history has made the texture look a trifle thready. You have 
a terrible eye.” 

It was thrown to where the person stood who had first within a few 
minutes helped her to form critical estimates of men, more consciously to 
read them. 

“Your brother stays in England ?” 

“The fear is, that he’s off again.”’ 

“Annoying for you. If I had a brother, I would not let him go.” 

“ How would you detain him ?” 

“Locks and bolts, clock wrong, hands and arms, kneeling—the fourth 
act of the Huguenots!” 

“He went by way of the window, I think. But that was a lover.” 

“Oh! well!”’she flushed. She did not hear the neglected and astonished 
colonel speak, and she sought diversion in saying to Fenellan: ‘‘ So many 
people of distinction are assembled here to day! ‘Tell me, who is that 
pompous gentleman, who holds his arms up doubled, as he walks? ” 

“Like flappers of a penguin: and advances in jerks: he is head of the 
great Firm of Quatley Brothers: Sir Abraham: finances or farms one of 
the South American Republics: we call him, Pride of Port. He consumes it 
and he presents it.’’ 

“ And who is that little man, who stops everybody ?” 

* People of distinction indeed! That little man—is your upper lip under- 
rateing him? .... When a lady’s lip is erratically disdainful, it suggests 
amisuse of a copious treasury, deserving to be mulcted, punished—how ?— 
who can say ?—that little man, now that little man, with a lift of his little 
finger, could convulse the Bacon Market !”’ 

Mrs. Blathenoy shook. Hearing Colonel Corfe exclaim : ‘‘ Bacon Market!” 
she let fly a peal. Then she turned to a fresh satellite, a round and a ruddy, 
‘at her service ever,’ Mr. Beaves Urmsing, and repeated Fenellan’s words. 
He, in unfeigned wonderment at such unsuspected powers, cried: ‘‘ Dear 
me!” and stared at the little man, makin 
ling dew. 

He had missed the Concert. Was it first-rate? Eestasy answered in 
the female voice. 


the pretty lady’s face a twink- 


oC 
o 


“‘Hem’d fool I am to keep appointments !”” he muttered. 

She reproved him: “ Fie, Mr. Urmsing: it’s the making of them, not 
the keeping !”’ 

“Ah, my dear ma’am, if I’d had Blathenoy’s luck when he made a cer- 
tain appointment. And he was not so much older than me? The old ones 
get the prizes !”’ 

Mr. Beaves Urmsing prompted Colonel Corfe to laugh in triumph. The 
colonel’s eyebrows were up in fixity over sleepy lids. He brightened to 
propose the conducting of the pretty woman to the banquet. 
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‘* We shall see them going in,” said she. ‘‘ Mr. Radnor has a French 
cook, who does wonders. But I heard him asking for Mr. Beaves Urmsing, 
I'm sure he expected The Marigolds at his Concert.” 

‘* Anything to oblige the company,” said the rustic ready chorister, clear. 
ing his throat. 

The lady’s feet were bent in the direction of a grassy knoll, where sun. 
flowers, tulips, dahlias, peonies, of the sex eclipsed at a distance its roses 
and lilies. Fenellan saw Dartrey, still a centre of the merchantmen, stroll. 
ing thither. 

** And do you know, your brother is good enough to dine with us next 
week, Thursday, down here,” she murmured. ‘I could venture to com- 
mand ?— if you are not induced.” 

“‘ Whichever word applies to a faithful subject.” 

‘‘T do so wish your brother had not left the army ! "’ 

«You have one son of Mars.”’ 

Her eyes took the colonel up to cast him down: he was not the 
antidote. She said to him: ‘ Luciani’s voice wears better than her 
figure.”’ 

The colonel replied: ‘‘ 1 remember,” and corrected himself, “at Eton, 
in jackets: she was not so particularly slim; never knew how to dress, 
You beat Italians there! She moved one as a youngster.” 

‘** Eton boys are so susceptible ! ”’ 

‘‘Why, hulloa, don’t I remember her coming out!—and do you mean 
to tell me,” Mr. Beaves Urmsing brutally addressed the colonel, ‘‘ that you 
were at Eton when... . why, what age do you give the poor woman, 
then!’’ He bellowed, ‘‘Eh ?” as it were a bull crowing. 

The colonel retreated to one of his defensive corners. ‘I am not aware 
that I meant to tell you anything.” 

Mr. Beaves Urmsing turned square-breasted on Fenellan: “ Fellow’sa 
born donkey !”’ 

‘* And the mother lived ?” said Fenellan. 

Mr. Beaves Urmsing puffed with wrath at the fellow. 

Five minutes later, in the midst of the group surrounding and felicitating 
Victor, he had sight of Fenellan conversing with fair ones, and it struck a 
light in him; he went three steps backward, with shouts. ‘' Dam funny 
fellow! eh? who is he? I must have that man at my table. Worth fifty 
Colonel Jackasses! And I've got a son in the Guards: and as much laugh 
in him, he’s got, as a bladder. But we'll make a party, eh, Radnor? with 
that friend o’ yours. Dam funny fellow! and precious little of it going on 
now among the young lot. They’re for seeing ghosts and gaping their jaws; 

-all for the quavers instead of the capers.”’ 

He sounded and thrummed his roguish fling-off for the capers. A second 
glimpse of Fenellan agitated the anecdote, as he called it, seizing Victor's 
arm, to have him out of earshot of the ladies. Delivery, not without its 
throes, was accomplished, but imperfectly, owing to sympathetic convulsions, 
‘under which Mr. Beaves Urmsing’s countenance was crinkled of many 
-colours, as we see the Spring rhubarb-leaf. Unable to repeat the brevity 
.of Fenellan’s rejoinder, he expatiated on it to convey it, swearing that it 
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was the kind of thing done in the old days, when men were witty dogs :— 
pat! and pat back! as in the pantomime. 

“Repartee!”’ said Victor. ‘‘ He has it. You shall know him. You're 
the man for him.” 

“He for me, that he is !—‘ Hope the mother’s doing well? My card :’— 
ah? Grave as anowl! Look, there goes the donkey, lady to right and 
left, all ears for him—ha! ha! I must have another turn with your friend. 
‘Mother lived, did she?’ Dam funny fellow, all of the olden time! Anda 
dinner, bachelor dinner, six of us, at my place, next week, say Wednesday, 
half-past six, for a long evening—flowing bowl—eh, shall it be?” 

Nesta came looking to find her Captain Dartrey. 

Mr. Beaves Urmsing grew courtly of the olden time. He spied Colone* 
Gorfe anew, and “‘ Donkey!”’ rose to split the roar at his mouth, and ful 
of his anecdote, he pursued some congenial acquaintances, crying to his 
host: ‘* Wednesday, mind! eh? by George, your friend’s gizzarded me for 
the day!” 

Plumped with the rich red stream of life, this last of the Squires of old 
England thumped along among the guests, a very tuning-fork to keep them 
at their pitch of enthusiasm. He encountered Mr. Caddis, and it was an 
encounter. Mr. Caddis represented his political opinions ; but here was 
‘this cur of a Caddis whineing his niminy note from his piminy nob, when he 
was asked for his hearty echo of the praises of this jolly good fellow come 
to waken the neighbourhood, to be a blessing, a blazing hearth, a fall of 
manna :—and thank the Lord for him, you desert-dog! ‘‘ He’s a merchant, 
prince, and he’s a prince of a man, if you're for titles. Eh? you ‘assent 
tomy encomiums.’ You'll be calling me Mr. Speaker next. Hang me, 
Caddis, if those Parliamentary benches of yours aren't freezing you from 
your seat up, and have got to your jaw—my belief!” 

Mr. Caddis was left reflecting, that we have, in the dispensation of 
Providence, when we have a seat, to submit to castigations from butcherly 
men unaccountably commissioned to solidify the seat. He could have 
preached a discourse upon Success, to quiet the discontentment of the 
unseated. And our world of seats oddly gained, quaintly occupied, mali- 
ciously beset, insensately envied, needs the discourse. But it was not 
delivered, else would it have been here written down without mercy, as a 
medical prescript, one of the grand specifics. He met Victor, and, between 
his dread of him and the counsels of a position subject to stripes, he was a 
genial thaw. Victor beamed; for Mr. Caddis had previously stood eminent 
as an iceberg of the Lakelands’ party. Mr. Inchling and Mr. Caddis were 
introduced. The former in Commerce, the latter in Politics, their sustain- 
ing boast was, the being our stable Englishmen ; and at once, with cousinly 
minds, they fell to chatting upon the nothings agreeably and seriously. 
Colney Durance forsook a set of ladies for fatter prey, and listened to them, 
What he said, Victor did not hear. The effect was always to be seen, with 
Inchling under Colney. Fenellan did better service, really good service. 

Nataly played the heroine she was at heart. Why think of her as having 
to act a character ! 

I may have the summons from Themison to-morrow, Victor thought. The 
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success of the day was a wine that rocked the soberest of thoughts. For, 
strange to confess, ever since the fall on London Bridge, his heart, influenced 
in some degree by Nataly’s depression perhaps, had been shadowed by doubts 
of his infallible instinct for success. Here, at a stroke, and before entering 
the house, he had the whole neighbourhood about him: he could feel that he 
and Nataly stood in the minds of the worthy people variously with the bright. 
ness if not with the warmth distinguishable in the bosom of Beaves Urmsing 
the idea of whom gave Lakelands an immediate hearth-glow. 

Armandine was thirteen minutes, by his watch, behind the time she had 
named, Small blame to her. He excused her to Lady Carmine, Lady 

Swanage, Lady Blachington, Mrs. Fanning, Sir Abraham Quatley, Mr. Danny 
(of Bacon fame) and the rest of the group surrounding Nataly on the mound 
leftward of the white terraces descending to the lake; where she stood 
beating her foot fretfully at the word brought by Nesta, that Dartrey Fenel- 
lan had departed. It was her sunshine departed. But she went through 
her task of conversing amiably. Colney, for a wonder, consented to be 
useful in assisting Fenellan to relate stories of French Cooks ; which were, 
like the Royal Hanoverian oyster, of an age for offering acceptable flavour to 
English hearers. Nesta drew her mother’s attention to Priscilla Graves and 
Skepsey ; the latter bending head and assenting. Nataly spoke of the charm 
of Priscilla’s voice that day, in her duet with the Rev. Septimus. Mr. 
Pempton looked; he saw that Priscilla was proselytizing. She was per- 
fection to him but for one blotting thing. With grief on his eyelids, he 
said to Nataly or to himself: ‘* Meat!” 

‘ “*Dear friend, don’t ride your hobby over us,”’ she replied. 

‘* But it’s with that object they mount it,” said Victor. 

‘ The greater ladies of the assembly were quite ready to accuse the sections, 
down to the individuals, of the social English (reserving our elect) of an itch 
to be tyrants. 

‘ Colney was apologizing for them, with his lash : ‘‘ It’s merely the sensible 
effect of a want of polish of the surface when they rub together.” 

And he heard Carling exclaim to Victor: ‘‘ How comes the fellow here !” 

Skepsey had rushed across an open space to intercept a leisurely pro- 
gressive man, whose hat was of the shape Victor knew; and the man wore 
the known black gaiters. In appearance he had the likeness to a fallen 
parson. 

Carling and Victor crossed looks, that were questions carrying their 
answers. 

Nataly’s eyes followed Victor’s. ‘‘ Whois the man?” she said; and 
she got no reply beyond a perky sparkle in his gaze. 

\ Others were noticing the man, who was trying to pass Skepsey, now on 
his right side, now on his left. 

-“ There'll be no stopping him,” Carling said, and he slipped to the rear. 
‘ At this juncture, Armandine’s mellow bell proclaimed her readiness. 

Victor rubbed the back of his head. ' Nataly asked him: ‘Dear, is it 
that man?” 

He nodded scantly: ‘‘ Expected, expected. I think we have our sum 
wions from Armandine. One moment—poor soul! poor soul! Lady 
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Carmine—Sir Abraham Quatley. Will you lead? Lady Blachington, I 
secure you. One moment.” 

He directed Nataly to pair a few of the guests; he hurried down the 
slope of sward. 

Nataly applied to Colney Durance. ‘‘Do you know the man ?—is it that 
man?” 

Colney rejoined: ‘‘ The man’s name is Jarniman.” 

Armandine’s bell swung melodiously. The guests had grouped, thicken- 
ing for the stream to procession. Mrs. Blathenoy claimed Fenellan; she 
requested him to tell her whether he had known Mrs. Victor Radnor many 
years. She mused. ‘“* You like her ?”’ 

‘One likes one’s dearest of friends among women, does one not? ”’ 

The lady nodded to his response. ‘‘ And your brother ?”’ 

“Dartrey is devoted to her.”’ 

“T am sure,” said she, ‘ your brother is a chivalrous gentleman. I like 
her too.” She came to her sentiment through the sentiment of the chivalrous 
gentleman. Sinking from it, she remarked that Mr. Radnor was handsome 
still. Fenellan commended the subject to her, as one to discourse of when 
she met Dartrey. A smell of a trap-hatch half open, afflicted and sharpened 
him. It was Blathenoy’s breath: husbands of young wives do these villanies, 
for the sake of showing their knowledge. Fenellan forbore to praise Mrs. 
Victor : he laid his colours on Dartrey. The lady gave ear till she reddened. 
He meant no harm, meant nothing but good; and he was lighting the most 


destructive of our lower fires. 
Visibly, that man Jarniman was disposed of with ease. As in the street- 


theatres of crowing Punch, distance enlisted pantomime to do the effective 
part of the speeches. Jarniman’s hat was off, he stood bent, he delivered 
his message. He was handed over to Skepsey’s care for the receiving of 
meat and drink. Victor returned; he had Lady Blachington’s hand on his 
arm ; he was all hers, and in the heart of his company of guests at the same 
time. Eyes that had read him closely for years were unable to spell a 
definite signification on his face, below the overflowing happiness of the 
hospitable man among contented guests. He had in fact something within 
to enliven him; and that was the more than suspicion, amounting to an 
odour of certainty, that Armandine intended one of her grand surprises for 
her master, and for the hundred and fifty or so to be seated at her tables in 
the unwarmed house of Lakelands. 


Caarter XII. 
CONCERNS THE INTRUSION OF JARNIMAN. 


Armanpine did her wonders. There is not in the wide range of the Muses 
& more responsive instrument than man to his marvellous cook ; and if his 
notes were as flowing as his pedals are zealous, we should be carried on 
the tale of the enthusiasm she awakened, away from the rutted highroad, 
where History now thinks of tightening her girdle for an accelerated pace. 
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The wonders were done: one hundred and seventy guests plenteously 
fed at tables across the great Concert Hall, down a length of the conserva. 
tory-glass, on soups, fish, meats, and the kitchen-garden, under play of 
creative sauces, all in the persuasive steam of savouriness ; every dish, one 
may say, advancing, curtseying, swimming to be your partner, instead of 
passively submitting to the eye of appetite, consenting to the teeth, as that 
rather melancholy procession of the cold, resembling established spinsters 
thrice-corseted in decorum, will appear to do, Whether Armandine had 
the thoughts or that she simply acted in conformity with a Frenchwoman’s 
direct good sense, we do require to smell a sort of animation in the meats 
we consume. We arc still perhaps traceably related to the Adamite old- 
youngster just on his legs, who betrayed at every turn his Darwinian 
beginnings, and relished a palpitating unwillingness in the thing refreshing 
him ; only we young-oldsters cherish the milder taste for willingness, with 
a throb of the vanquished in it. And a seeming of that we get from the 
warm roast. The banquet to be fervently remembered, should smoke, 
should send out a breath to meet us. Victor’s crowded saloon-carriage was 
one voice of eulogy, to raise Armandine high as the finale rockets bursting 
over Wrensham Station at the start Londonward. How had she managed ? 
We foolishly question the arts of magicians, 

Mr. Pempton was an apparent dissentient, as the man must be who is 
half a century ahead of his fellows in humaneness, and saddened by the 
display of slaughtered herds and their devourers. He had picked out his 
vegetable and farinaceous morsels, wherever he could get them uncontawi- 
nated ; enough for sustenance ; and the utmost he could show was, that he 
did not complain. When mounted and ridden by the satirist, in wrath at 
him for systematically feasting the pride of the martyr on the maceration 
of his animal part, he put on his martyr’s pride, which assumed a perfect 
contentment in the critical depreciation of opposing systems: he was drawn 
to state, as he had often done, that he considered our animal part shame- 
fully and dangerously overnourished, and that much of the immorality of 
the world was due to the present excessive indulgence in meats. ‘ Not in 
drink ?”” Miss Graves inquired. ‘‘ No,” he said, boldly; ‘not equally ; 
meats are more insidious. I say nothing of taking life—of fattening for 
that express purpose: diseases of animals: bad blood made: cruelty 
superinduced :—it will be seen to be, it will be looked back on, as a form 
of, a second stage of, Cannibalism, Let that pass. I say, that for excess 
in drinking, the penalty is paid instantly, or at least on the morrow.” 

‘* Paid by the drunkard's wife, you should say.” 

‘* Whereas intemperance in eating, corrupts constitutionally, more spiritu- 
ally vitiates, we think: on the whole, gluttony is the least generous of the 
vices.” 

Colney lured Mr. Pempton through a quagmire of the vices to declare, 
that it brutalized; and stammeringly to adopt the suggestion, that our 
breeding of English ladies—those lights of the civilized world—can hardly 
go with a feeding upon flesh of beasts. Priscilla regretted that champagne 
should have to be pleaded in excuse of impertinences to her sex. They 
were both combative, nibbed for epigram, edged to inflict wounds; and 
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they were set to shudder openly at one another’s practises; they might 
have exposed to Colney which of the two maniacal sections of his English 
‘had the vaster conceit of superiority in purity ; they were bareing themselves, 
as it were, with a garment flung off at each retort. He reproached them 
for undermineing their countrymen ; whose Falstaff panics demanded blood 
of animals to restore them ; and their periods of bragging, that they should 
brandify their wits to imagine themselves Vikings. 

Nataly interposed. She was vexed with him. He let his eyelids drop : 
put the occasion for showing the prickliness of the bristly social English, 
could not be resisted. Dr. Peter Yatt was tricked to confess, that small 
annoyances were, in his experience, powerful on the human frame; and 
Dr. John Cormyn was very neatly brought round to assure him he was 
mistaken if he supposed the homeopathic doctor who smoked was exer- 
cising a destructive influence on the efficacy of the infinitesimal doses he 
prescribed ; Dr. Yatt chuckled a laugh at globules ; Dr. Cormyn at patients 
treated as horses; while Mr. Catkin was brought to praise the smoke of 
tobacco as our sanctuary from the sex; and Mr. Peridon quietly denied, 
that the taking of it into his nostrils from the puffs of his friend caused him 
sad silences. Nesta flew to protect the admirer of her beloved Louise. 
Her subsiding young excitement of the day set her doating on that moony 
melancholy in Mr. Peridon. No one could understand the grounds for 
Colney’s more than usual waspishness. He trotted out the fulgent and 
tonal Church of the Rev. Septimus; the skeleton of worship, so truly 
showing the spirit, in that of Dudley Sowerby’s family ; maliciously admire- 
ing both ; and he had a spar with Fenellan, ending in a snarl and a shout. 
Victor said to him: ‘ Yes, here, as much as you like, old Colney, but I 
tell you, you've staggered that poor woman Lady Blachington to-day, and 
her husband too ; and I don’t know how many besides. What the pleasure 
of it can be, I can’t guess.” 

“Nor I,” said Fenellan, “‘ but I'll own I feel envious; like the girl 
among a family of boys I knew, who were all of them starved in their 
infancy by a miserly father, that gave them barely a bit of Graves to eat 
and not a drop of Pempton to drink; and on the afternoon of his funeral, 
I found them in the drawing-room, four lank fellows, heels up, walking on 
their hands, from long practise ; and the girl informed me, that her brothers 
were able so to send the little blood they had in their bodies to their brains, 
and always felt quite cheerful for it, happy, and empowered to deal with 
the problems of the universe; as they couldn’t on their legs; but she, 
poor thing, was forbidden to do the same! And I’m like her. I care for 
decorum too much to get the brain to act on Colney’s behaviour; but I see 
it enraptures him and may be comprehensible to the topsy-turvey.” 

Victor rubbed hands. It was he who filled Colney’s bag of satiric spite. 
In addition to the downright lunacy of the courting of country society, by 
means of the cajolements witnessed this day, a suspicion that Victor was 
wearing a false face over the signification of Jarniman’s visit and meant to 
deceive the trustful and too-devoted loving woman he seemed bound to 
wreck, irritated the best of his nature. He had a resolve to pass an hour 
with the couple, and speak and insist on hearing plain words before the 
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night had ended. But Fenellan took it out of him. Victor's show of , 
perfect contentment emulating Pempton’s, incited Colney to some of }jy 
cunning rapier-thrusts with his dancing adversary ; and the heat which js 
planted in us for the composition of those cool epigrams, will not alloy 
plain words to follow. Or, handing him over to the police of the Philis. 
tines, you may put it, that a habit of assorting spices will render an earnest 
simplicity distasteful. He was invited by Nataly to come home with them: 
her wish for his presence, besides personal, was moved by an intuition, 
that his counsel might specially benefit them. He shrugged ; he said he 
had work at his chambers. 

“Work!” Victor ejaculated: he never could reach to a right compre. 
hension of labour, in regard to the very unremunerative occupation of 
literature. Colney he did not want, and he let him go, as Nataly noticed, 
without a sign of the reluctance he showed when the others, including 
Fenellan, excused themselves. 

‘So! we’re alone ?”’ he said, when the door of the hall had closed on 
them. He kept Nesta talking of the success of the day until she, observing 
her mother’s look, simulated the setting-in of a frenzied yawn. She was 
kissed and she tripped to her bed. 

** Now we are alone,” Nataly said. 

‘“* Well, dear, and the day was, you must own. . .’’ he sought to trifle with 
her heavy voice; but she recalled him: ‘ Victor!” and the naked anguish 
in her cry of his name was like a foreign world threatening the one he 
filled. 

“ Ah, yes; that man, that Jarniman. You saw him, I] remember. You 
recollected him ?—stouter than he was, In her service ever since. Well, 
a little drop of bitter, perhaps: no harm, tonic.”’ 

** Victor, is she very ill?” 

** My love, don’t feel at your side: she is ill, ill, not the extreme case: 
not yet: old and ill, TI told Skepsey to give the man refreshment: he had 
to do his errand.” 

** What ? why did he come ?” 

“Curious; he made acquaintance with Skepsey, and appears to have 
outwitted poor Skepsey, as far as I see it. But if that woman thinks of in- 
timidating me now!—” His eyes brightened ; he had sprung from evasions. 

* Living in flagrant sin, she says: you and I! She will not have it; 
warns me. Heard this day at noon of company at Lakelands. Jarniman 
off at once. Are to live in obscurity ;—you and I! if together! Dictates 
from her death-bed—I suppose her death-bed.” 

“ Dearest,” Nataly pressed hand on her left breast, ‘‘ may we not think 
that she may be right ?” 

** An outrageous tyranny of a decrepit woman naming herself wife when 
she is only a limpet of vitality, with drugs for blood, hanging-on to blast 
the healthy and vigorous! I remember old Colney’s once, in old days, 
calling that kind of marriage a sarcophagus. It wasto me. There I lay— 
see myself lying! wasting! Think what you can good of her, by all 
means. From herbed! despatches that Jarniman to me from her bedside, 
with the word, that she cannot in her conscience allow—what imposition 
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was it I practised ? . . . flagrant sin ?—it would have been infinitely viler. 
_, . Bhe is the cause of suffering enough: I bear no more from her; I've 
come to the limit. She has heard of Lakelands: she has taken one of her 
hatreds to the place. She might have written, might have sent me a gentle- 
man, privately. No: it must be done in dramatic style—for effect: her 
confidential—lawyer ?—doctor ?-—butler! Perhaps to frighten me:—the 
boy she knew, and—poor soul! I don’t mean to abuse her: but such con- 
duct as this is downright brutal. I laugh at it, I snap my fingers. I can 
afford to despise it. Only I do say it deserves to be called abominable.” 

“Victor, has she used a threat ? ’ 

« Am I brought to listen to any of her threats !—Funny thing, I’m certain 
that woman never can think of me except as the boy she knew. I saw her 
first when she was first a widow. She would keep talking to me of the 
seductions of the metropolis—kept informing me I was a young man... 
shaking her head. I’ve told you. She—well, 1 know we are mixtures, 
women as well as men. I can, I hope, grant the same—I believe I can— 
allowances to women as to men; we are poor creatures, all of us—in one 
sense: though I won't give Colney his footing; there’s a better way of 
reading us. I hold fast to Nature. No violation of Nature, my good 
Colney! We can live the lives of noble creatures ; and I say that happiness 
was meant for us :——just as, when you sit down to your dinner, you must 
do it cheerfully, and you make good blood: otherwise all’s wrong. There's 
the right answer to Colney! But when a woman like that... and 
marries a boy : well, twenty-one—not quite that : and an innocent, a posi- 
tive innocent—it may seem incredible, after a term of school-life: it was a 
fact: I can hardly understand it myself when I look back. Marries him! 
And then sets to work to persecute him, because he has blood in his veins, 
because he worships beauty; because he secks a real marriage, a real mate. 
And, I say it!—let the world take its own view, the world is wrong !— 
because he preferred a virtuous life to the kind of life she would, she must— 
why, necessarily !—have driven him to, with a mummy’s grain of nature in 
his body. And I am made of flesh, I admit it.” 

“Victor, dearest, her threat concerns only your living at Lakelands.” 

“Pray, don’t speak excitedly, my love,” he replied to the woman whose 
tones had been subdued to scarce more than waver. ‘‘ You see how I 
meet it: water off a duck’s back or Indian solar beams on the skin of a 
Hindoo! I despise it—hardly worth contempt ;—But, come: our day was 
a good one. Fenellan worked well. Old Colney was Colney Durance, of 
course. He did no real mischief.” 

* And you will not determine to enter Lakelands—not yet, dear?” said 
Nataly. 

My own girl, leave it all to me.’ 

“But, Victor, I must, must know.” 

See the case. You have lots of courage. We can’t withdraw. Her 
intention is mischief. I believe the woman keeps herself alive for it: we've 
given her another lease !—though it can only be for a very short time; 
Themison is precise ; Carling too. If we hold back—I have great faith in 
Themison—the woman's breath on us is confirmed. We go down, then; 
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complete the furnishing, quite leisurely ; accept—listen—accept one or twy 
invitations: impossible to refuse !—but they are accepted !—and we defy 
her: —a crazy old creature ; imagines herself the wife of the ex-Premier, 
widow of Prince Le Boo, engaged to the Chinese Ambassador, et cetera, 
Leave the tussle with that woman to me. No, we don’t repeat the error of 
Craye Farm and Creckholt, And here we have stout friends. Not to speak 
of Beaves Urmsing: a¥picture of Old Christmas England! You took to § 
him ?—must have taken to Beaves Urmsing! The Marigolds! And Si 
Rodwell and Lady Blachington are altogether above the mark of Sir 
Humphrey and Lady Pottil, and those half and half Mountneys. There’sa 
warm centre of home in Lakelands. But I know my Nataly: she is think. 
ing of our girl, Here is the plan: We stand our ground: my dear soul 
won't forsake me: only there’s the thought of Fredi, in the event... 
improbable enough. I lift *Fredi out of the atmosphere awhile; she goes ff 
to my cousins the Duvidney ladies.” 

Nataly was hit bya shot. “Can you imagine it, Victor ?” 

“ Regard it as done,” 

“They will surely decline’! ” 

“ Their feeling for General Radnor is a worship.” 

“All the more... ?” 

“The son inherits it. He goes to them personally. Have you ever 
known me personally fail? Fredi stays at Moorsedge for a month or two, 
Dorothea and Virginia Duvidney will give her a taste of a new society; 
good for the girl. All these little shiftings can be turned to good. Mean- 
time, I say, we stand our ground: but you are not to be worried; for 
though we have gone too far to recede, we need not and we will not make 
the entry into Lakelands until—you know: that is, auspiciously, to suit you 
in every way. Thus I provide to meet contingencies. What one may really 
fancy is, that the woman did but threaten. There’s her point of view to 
be considered: silly; crazy; but one sees it. We are not sure that she 
struck a blow at Craye or Creckholt. I wonder she never wrote. She was 
frightened, when she came to manage her property, of signing her name to 
anything. Absurd, that sending of Jarniman! However, it’s her move; 
we make a corresponding disposition of our chessmen.” 

“And am I to lose my Nesta for a month?” Nataly said, after catching 
here and there at the fitful gleams of truce or comfort dropped from his 
words. And simultaneously, the reproach of her mind to her nature for 
again and so constantly yielding to the domination of his initiative—unable 
to find the words, even the ideas, to withstand him,—brought big tears. 
Angry at herself both for the internal feebleness and the exhibition of it, 
she blinked and begged excuse. There might be nothing that should call 
her to resist him. She could not do much worse than she had done to-day. 
The reflection, that to-day she had been actually sustained by the expecta- 
tion of a death to come, diminished her estimate of to-morrow’s burden on 
her endurance, in making her seem a less criminal woman, who would have 
no such expectation :—which was virtually a stab at a fellow creature's 
future. Her head was acute to work in the direction of the casuistries and 
the sensational webs and films. Facing Victor, it was a block. 
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But the thought came: how could she meet those people about Lakelands, 
without support of the recent guilty whispers! She said coldly, her heart 
shaking her: “ You think there has been a recovery ? ”’ 

“TInvalids are up and down. They are—well, no; I should think she 
dreads the . . .”’ he kept “surgeon” out of hearing. ‘‘ Or else she means 
this for the final stroke: ‘ though I’m lying here, I can still make him feel.’ 
That, or—poor woman—she has her notions of right and wrong.” 

“Could we not now travel for a few weeks, Victor ?”’ 

“ Certainly, dear; we will, after we have kept our engagements to dine 
—I accepted—with the Blathenoys, the Blachingtons, Beaves Urmsing.”’ 

Nataly’s vision of the peaceful lost little dairy cottage swelled to brilliance, 
like the large tear at the fall; darkening under her present effort to com- 
prehend the necessity it was for him to mix and be foremost with the world. 
Unable to grasp it perfectly in mind, her compassionate love embraced it: 
she blamed herself, for being the obstruction to him. 

“Very well,” she said on a sigh. ‘‘ Then we shall not have to let our 
gitl go from us ?”’ 

“Just a few weeks. In the middle of dinner, I scribbled a telegram to 
the Duvidneys, for Skepsey to take.”’ 

“ Speaking of Nesta ?”’ 

“Of my coming to-morrow. They won't stop me. I dine with them, 
sleep at the Wells ; hotel for a night. We are to be separated for a night.” 

She laid her hand in his and gave him a passing view of her face: ‘‘ For 
two, dear. I am... that man’s visit—rather shaken: I shall have a 


better chance of sleeping if I know I am not disturbing you.”’ 
She was firm; and they kissed and parted. Each had an unphrased 
speculation upon the power of Mrs. Burman to put division between them, 


Cuaptrer XIII. 


TREATS OF THE LADIES’ LAPDOG TASSO FOR AN INSTANCE OF MOMENTOUS 
EFFECTS PRODUCED BY VERY MINOR CAUSES. 

Tae maiden ladies Dorothea and Virginia Duvidney were thin-sweet old 
fashioned grey gentlewomen, demurely conscious of their excellence and 
awake to the temptation in the consciousness, who imposed a certain reflex 
primness on the lips of the world when addressing them or when alluding to 
them. For their appearance was picturesque of the ancestral time, and 
their ideas and scrupulousness of delivery suggested the belated in ripeness ; 
orchard apples under a snow-storm; or any image that will ceremoniously 
convey the mind’s profound appreciation together with the tooth’s panic 
dread of tartness. They were by no means tart; only, as you know, the 
tooth is apprehensively nervous; an uninviting sign will set it on edge. 
Even the pen which would sketch them has a spell on it and must don its 
coat of office, walk the liveried footman behind them. 

Their wealth, their deeds of charity, their modesty, their built grey locks, 
their high repute ; a ‘‘ Chippendale elegance " in a quaintly formal correct- 
ness, that they had, as Colney Durance called it; gave them some queen 
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liness, and allowed them to claim the ear as an oracle and banish rebellions 
argument. Intuitive knowledge, assisted by the Rev. Stuart Rem and the 
Rev. Abram Posterley, enabled them and their like to pronounce upon mep 
and things; not without effect; their country owned it; the foreigner 
beheld it. Nor were they corrupted by the servility of the surrounding ear, 
They were good women, striving to be humbly good. They might, for alj 
the little errors they nightly unrolled to their perceptions, have stood before 
the world for a study in the white of our humanity. And this may be but 
a washed wall, it is true: revolutionary sceptics are measuring the depths 
of it. But the hue refreshes, the world admires ; and we know it an object 
of aim to the bettermost of the wealthy. If, happily, complacent circun. 
stances have lifted us to the clean paved platform out of grip of puddled clay 
and bespattering wheeltracks, we get our chance of coming to it. 

Possessing, for example, nine thousand pounds per annum in Consols, 
and not expending the whole of it upon our luxuries, we are, without further 
privation, near to kindling the world’s enthusiasm for whiteness. Yet there, 
too, we find, that character has its problems to solve; there are shades in 
salt. We must be charitable, but we should be just; we give to the poor 
of the land, but we are eminently the friends of our servants ; duty to man- 
kind diverts us not from the love we bear to our dog; and with a pathetic 
sorrow for sin, we discard it from sight and hearing. We hate dirt. Having 
said so much, having shown it, by sealing the mouth of Mr. Stuart Rem and 
iceing the veins of Mr. Abram Posterley, in relation to a dreadful public 
case and a melancholy private, we have a pleased sense of entry into the 
world’s ideal. 

At the same time, we protest our unworthiness. Acknowledgeing that 
they were not purely spotless, these ladies genuinely took the tiny fly-spot 
for a spur to purification ; and they viewed it as a patch to raise in relief 
their goodness. They gazed on it, saw themselves in it and veiled it: 
warned of the cunning of an oft-defeated Tempter. 

Todo good and sleep well, was their sowing and their reaping. Uneasy 
consciences could not have slept. The sleeping served for proof of an 
accurate reckoning and an expungeing of the day’s debits. They differed 
in opinion now and then, as we see companion waves of the river, blown by 
a gust, roll a shadow between them; and almost equally transient were 
their differences with a world that they condemned when they could not 
feel they (as an embodiment of their principles) were leading it. The 
English world at times betrayed a restiveness in the walled pathway of 
virtue ; for, alas, it closely neighbours the French ; only a Channel, often 
dangerously smooth, to divide: but it is not perverted for long; and the 
English Funds are always constant and a tower. Would they be suffered 
to be so, if libertinism were in the ascendant ? 

Colney Durance was acquainted with the Duvidney ladies. Hearing of 
the journey to them and the purport of it, he said, with the mask upon 
glee: ‘‘ Then Victor has met his match!’’ Nataly had sent for him to dine 
with her in Victor’s absence : she was far from grieved, as to the result, by 
his assurance to her, that Victor had not a chance. Colney thought s0. 
‘Just like him! to be off gaily to try and overcome or come over the 
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greatest power in England.” They were England herself; the squat old 
woman she has become by reason of her overlapping numbers of the com- 
fortable fund-holder annuitants: a vast body of passives and neg 
living by precept, according to rules of precedent, and supposing themselves 
to be righteously guided because of their continuing undisturbed. Them 
he branded, as hypocritical materialists, and the country for pride in her 
sweetmeat plethora of them :—mixed with an ancient Hebrew fear of 


atives, 


offence to an inscrutable Lord, eccentrically appeasable through the dreary 
iteration of the litany of sinfulness. He was near a truth ; and he had the 
heat of it on him. 

Satirists in their fervours might be near it to grasp it, if they could be 
moved to moral distinctness, mental intention, with a preference of strong 
plain speech over the crack of their whips. Colney could not or would not 


praise our modern adventurous, experimental, heroic, tramping active, as 
opposed to yonder pursy passives and negatives ; he had occasions for flick- 
ing the fellow sharply: and to speak of the Lord as our friend present with 
us,palpable to Reason, perceptible to natural piety solely through the 
reason, which justifies punishment; that would have stopped his mouth 
upon the theme of God-forsaken creatures. Our satirist is an executioner 
by profession, a moralist in excuse, or at the tail of it; though he thinks 
the position reversed, when he moralizes angrily to have his angry use of 
the scourge condoned. Nevertheless, he fills a serviceable place; and 
certainly he is not happy in his business. Colney suffered as heavily as he 
struck. If he had been no more than a mime in the motley of satire, he 
would have sucked compensation from the acid of his phrases, for the failure 
to prick and goad, and work amendment. 

He dramatized to Nataly some of the scene going on at the Wells : Victor’s 
petition ; his fugue in urgency of it; the brief reply of Miss Dorothea and 
her muted echo Miss Virginia. He was rather their apologist for refusing. 
But, as when, after himself listening to their ‘ views,’ he had deferentially 
withdrawn from the ladies of Moorsedge, and had then beheld their 
strangely-hatted lieutenants and the regiments of the toneless respectable 
on the pantiles and the mounts, the curse upon the satirist impelled him to 
generalize. The quict good ladies were multiplied: they were “ the thou- 
sands of their sisters, petticoated or long-coated or buck-skinned ; comfort- 
able annuitants under clerical shepherding, close upon outnumbering the 
labourers they paralyze at home and stultify abroad.’’ Colney thumped 
away. The country’s annuitants had for type ‘‘ the figure with the helmet 
of the Owl-Goddess and the trident of the Earth-shaker, seated on a wheel, 
at the back of penny-pieces; in whom you see neither the beauty of nakedness 
nor the charm of drapery ; not the helmet’s dignity or the trident’s power ; 
but she has patently that which stops the wheel; and poseing for represen- 
tative of an imperial nation, she helps to pas: a penny.” So he passed his 
epigram, heedless of the understanding or attention of his hearer ; who 
temporarily misjudged him for a man impelled by the vanity of literary point 
and finish, when indeed it was hot satiric spite, justified of its aim, which 
crushed a class to extract a drop of scathing acid, in the interests of the 
country, mankind as well. Nataly wanted a picture painted, colours and 
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details, that she might get a vision of the scene at Moorsedge. She didhy 
best to feel an omen and sound it, in his question ‘‘ whether the year) 
increasing army of the orderly annuitants and their parasites does no 
demonstrate the proud old country as a sheath for pith rather than of th 
vital run of sap.” Perhaps it was patriotic to inquire; and doubtless sh 
was the weakest of women; she could follow no thought; her heart wy 
beating blindly beside Victor, hopeing for the refusal painful to her throug f 
his disappointment. 

“You think me foolish,” she made answer to one of Colney’s shrugs. 
** and it has come to that pitch with me, that I cannot be sensible of a meri 
except in being one with him—obeying, is the word. And I have nevy . 
yet known him fail. That terrible Lakelands wears a different look to me, 
when I think of what he can do; though I would give half my days tf} 
escape it.” 

She harped on the chord of feverish extravagance; the more hateful to 
Colney because of his perceiving, that she simulated a blind devotedness to 
stupefy her natural pride ; and he was divided between stamping on her for 
an imbecile and dashing at Victor for a maniac. But her situation rendered Ff 
her pitiable. ‘‘ You will learn to-morrow what Victor has done,” he said, ' 
and thought how the simple words carried the bitterness. 

That was uttered within a few minutes of midnight, when the ladies of 
Moorsedge themselves, after an exhausting resistance to their dearest rela. 
tive, was at the hall-door of the house with Victor, saying the good-night, 
to which he responded hurriedly, cordially, dumbly, a baffled man. They 
clasped hands. Miss Dorothea said: “ You, Victor, always.’ Miss Vir 
ginia said: ‘‘You will be sure of welcome.” He walked out upon the moon- 
jess night; and for lack of any rounded object in the smothering darkness 
to look at, he could nowhere take moorings to gather himself together and 
define the man who had undergone so portentous a defeat. He was glad of 
quarters at an hotel, a solitary bed, absence from his Nataly. 

For their parts, the ladies were not less shattered. They had no triumph 
in their victory: the weight of it bore them down. They closed, locked, 
shot the bolts and fastened the chain of the door. They had to be reminded 
by the shaking of their darling dog Tasso’s curly silky coat, that he had not 
taken his evening trot to notify malefactors of his watchfulness and official 
wrath at sound of footfall or a fancied one. Without consultation they 
unbolted the door, and Tasso went forth, to ‘‘ compose his vesper hymn,” 
as Mr. Posterley once remarked amusingly. Though not pretending to the 
Muse’s crown so far, the little dog had qualities to entrance the spinster 
sex. His mistresses talked of him; of his readiness to go forth; of the 
audible first line of his hymn or sonnet; of his instinct telling him that 
something was wrong in the establishment. For most of the servants at 
Moorsedge were prostrated by a fashionable epidemic; a slight attack, the 
doctor said; but Montague, the butler, had withdrawn for the nursing of 
his wife; Perrin, the footman, was confined to his chamber; Manton the 
favourite maid, had appeared in the morning with a face that caused her 
banishment to bed; and the cook, Mrs. Bannister, then sighingly agreed to 
send up cold meat for the ladies’ dinner. Hence their melancholy inhospi- 
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tality to their cousin Victor, who had, in spite of his errors, the right to 
claim his place at their table, was ‘‘ of the blood,” they said. He was 
recognized as the living prince of it. His every gesture, every word, 
recalled the General. The trying scene with him had withered them, they 
did not speak of it; each had to the other the look of a vessel that has 
come out of a gale. Would they sleep? They scarcely dared ask it of 
themselves. They had done rightly; silence upon that reflection seemed 
best. It was the silence of an inward agitation ; still they knew the power 
of good consciences to summon sleep. 

Tasso was usually timed for five minutes. They were astonished to dis- 
cover by the clock, that they had given him ten. He was very quiet: if so, 
and for whatever he did, he had his reason, they said: he was a dog 
endowed with reason: endowed—and how they wished that Mr. Stuart 
Rem would admit it !—with, their love of the little dog believed (and Mr. 
Posterley acquiesced), a soul. Do but think it of dear animals, and any form 
of cruelty to them becomes an impossibility, Mr. Stuart Rem! But he 
would not be convinced: ungenerously indeed he named Mr. Posterley a 
courtier. The ladies could have retorted, that Mr. Posterley had not a 
brother who was the celebrated surgeon Sir Nicholas Rem, 

Usually Tasso came running in when the hall-door was opened to him. 
Not a sound of him could be heard. The ladies blew his familiar whistle. 
He trotted back to a third appeal, and was, unfortunately for them, not 
caressed ; he received reproaches from two forefingers directed straight at 
his reason. He saw it and felt it. The hug of him was deferred to the 
tender good-night to him in his basket at the foot of the ladies’ beds. 

On entering their spacious bed-chamber, they were so fatigued that sleep 
appeared to their minds the compensating logical deduction. Miss Dorothea 
suppressed a yawn, and inflicted it upon Miss Virginia, who returned it, 
with an apology, and immediately had her sister’s hand on her shoulder, for 
an attempted control of one of the irresistibles ; a spectacle imparting bitter 
shudders and shots to the sympathetic jawbones of an observer. Hand at 
mouth, for not in privacy would they have been guilty of exposing a 
grimace, they signified, under an interim smile, their maidenly submission 
to the ridiculous force of nature: after which, Miss Virginia retired to the 
dressing-room, absorbed in woeful recollection of the resolute No they had 
been compelled to reiterate, in response to the most eloquent and, saving 
for a single instance, admirable man, their cousin, the representative of 
‘the blood,’ supplicating them. Arecreant thankfulness coiled within her 
bosom at the thought, that Dorothea, true to her office of speaker, had 
tasked herself with the cruel utterance and repetition of the word. Victor's 
wonderful eyes, his voice, yet more than his urgent pleas ; and also, in the 
midst of his fiery flood of speech, his gentleness, his patience, pathos, and a 
man’s tone through it all; were present to her. 

Disrobed, she knocked at the door. 

“T have called to you twice,” Dorothea said; and she looked a motive 
for the call. 

“What is it?” said Virginia, with faltering sweetness, with a terrible 
divination. 
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The movement of a sigh was made. ‘Are you aware of anything, 
dear?” 

Virginia was taken with the contrary movement of a sniff. But the fear 
informing it prevented it from being venturesome. Doubt of the pure 
atmosphere of their bed-chamber appeared to her as too heretic even for 
the positive essay. In affirming that she was not aware of anything, her 
sight fell on Tasso. His eyeballs were those of a little dog that has been 
awfully questioned. 

‘*It is more than a suspicion,”’ said Dorothea; and plainly now, while 
open to the seductions of any pleasing infidel testimony, her nose in repug- 
nance convicted him absolutely. 

Virginia’s nose was lowered a few inches; it inhaled and stopped mid- 
way. ‘‘You must be mistaken, dear. He never .. .” 

“‘ But are you insensible to the . . .” Dorothea’s eyelids fainted. 

Virginia dismissed the forlornest of efforts at incredulity. A whiff of 
Tasso had smitten her. ‘‘ Ah!” she exclaimed and fell away. ‘Is it 
Tasso! How was it you noticed nothing before undressing, dear ? "’ 

‘Thinking of what we have gone through to-night! I forgot him. At 
last the very strange. . .. The like of it I have not ever! ... And 
upon that thick coat! And, dear, it is late. We are in the morning 
hours.” 

“ But, my dear—Oh, dear, what is to be done with him ?” 

That was the crucial point for discussion. They had no servant to give 
them aid; Manton they could not dream of disturbing. And Tasso’s cha- 
racter was in the estimate; he hated washing; it balefully depraved his 
temper ; and not only, creature of habit that he was, would he decline to 
lie down anywhere save in their bedroom, he would \ament, plead, insist 
unremittingly if excluded; terrifying every poor invalid of the house. Then 
again, were they at this late hour to dress themselves, and take him down- 
stairs, and light a fire in the kitchen, and boil sufficient water to give him a 
bath and scrubbing? Cold water would be death to him. Besides, he 
would ring out his alarum for the house to hear, pour out all his poetry, 
poor dear, as Mr. Posterley called it, at a touch of cold water. The 
catastrophe was one to weep over, thc dilemma a trial of the strongest 
intelligences, 

In addition to reviews of their solitary alternatives—the having of a 
befouled degraded little dog in their chamber through the night, they were 
subjected to a conflict of emotions when eyeing him: and there came to 
them the painful, perhaps irreverent, perhaps uncharitable, thought :—that 
the sinner who has rolled in the abominable, must cleanse him and do things 
to polish him and perfume before again embraced even by the mind: if 
indeed we can ever have our old sentiment for him again! Mr. Stuart Rem 
might decide it for them. Nay, before even the heart embraces him, he 
must completely purify himself. That is to say, the ordinary human sinner 
—save when a relative. Contemplating Tasso, the hearts of the ladies 
gushed out in pity of an innocent little dog, knowing not evil, dependent on 
his friends for help to be purified ;—necessarily kept at a distance: the very 
look of him prescribed extreme separation, as far as practicable. But they 
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had proof of a love almost greater than it was previous to the offence, in 
the tender precautions they took to elude repulsion. 

He was rolling on the rug, communicating contagion. Flasks of treble- 
distilled lavender water, and their favourite, traditional in the family, eau 
d' Arquebusade, were on the toilet-table. They sprinkled his basket, liber- 
ally sprinkled the rug and the little dog. Perfume-pastilles were in one of 
the sitting-rooms below; and Virginia would have gone down softly to 
fetch a box, but Dorothea restrained her, in pity for the servants, with the 
remark: ‘‘ It would give us a nightmare of a Roman Catholic Cathedral !” 
A bit of the window was lifted by Dorothea, cautiously, that prowling out- 
siders might not be attracted. Tasso was wooed to his basket. He seemed 
inquisitive ; the antidote of his naughtiness excited him; his tail circled 
after his muzzle several times ; then he lay. A silken scarf steeped in eau 
d’ Arquebusade was flung across him. 

Their customary devout observances concluded, lights were extinguished, 
and the ladies kissed, and entered their beds. Their beds were not homely 
to them. - Dorothea thought that Virginia was long in settling herself. 
Virginia did not like the sound of Dorothea’s double sigh. Both listened 
anxiously for the doings of Tasso. He rested. 

He was uneasy ; he was rounding his basket once more ; unaware of the 
exaggeration of his iniquitous conduct, poor innocent, he shook that 
dreadful coat of his! He had displaced the prophylactic cover of the 
scarf, 

He drove them in a despair to speculate on the contention between the 
perfume and the stench in junction, with such a doubt of the victory of 
which of the two, as drags us to fear our worst, It steals into our nostrils, 
possesses them. As the History of Mankind has informed us, we were led 
up to our civilization by the nose. But Philosophy warns us on that 
eminence, to beware of trusting exclusively to our conductor, lest the mind 
of us at least be plunged back into barbarism. The ladies hated both the 
cause and the consequence, they had a revulsion from the object, of the 
above contention. But call it not a contention: there is nobility in that. 
This was a compromise, a degrading union, with very sickening results. 
Whether they came of an excess of the sprinkling, could not well be guessed. 
The drenching at least was righteously intended. 

Beneath their shut eyelids, the ladies felt more and more the oppression 
of a darkness not laden with slumber. They saw it in solidity ; themselves 
as restless billows, driven dashing to the despondent sigh. Sleep was 
denied them. 

Tasso slept. He had sinned unknowingly, and that is not a spiritual 
sin; the chastisement confers the pardon. 

But why was this ineffable blessing denied to them? Was it that they 
might have a survey of all the day’s deeds and examine them under the 
cruel black beams of Insomnia ? 

Virginia said: ‘ You are wakeful.” 

“Thoughtful,” was the answer. 

A century of the midnight rolled on. 

Dorothea said: ‘‘ He behaved very beautifully.” 
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“I looked at the General’s portrait while he besought us,” Virginia 
replied. 

‘* One seés him in Victor, at Victor's age. Try to sleep.” 

“Ido. I pray that you may.” 

Silence courted slumber. Their interchange of speech from the posture 
of bodies on their backs, had been low and deliberate, in the tone of the 
vaults. Dead silence recalled the strangeness of it. The night was breath- 
less ; their open window a peril bestowing no boon. They were mutually 
haunted by sound of the gloomy query at the nostrils of each when draw. 
ing the vital breath. But for that, they thought they might have slept. 

Bed spake to bed : 

‘¢ The words of Mr. Stuart Rem last Sunday !”’ 

‘He said: ‘ Be just.’ Could one but see direction ! ” 

‘“‘In obscurity, feeling is a guide.” 

‘* The heart.” 

“It may sometimes be followed.” 

‘** When it concerns the family.” 

‘* He would have the living, who are seeking peace, be just.” 

‘* Not to assume the seat of justice.” 

Again they lay as tombstone effigies, that have committed the passage of 
affairs to another procession of the Ages. 

There was a gentle sniff, in hopeless confirmation of the experience of its 
predecessors. A sister to it ensued. 

“Could Victor have spoken so, without assurance in his conscience, that 
his entreaty wa.*righteously addressed to us? that we...” 

‘** And no others !”’ 

‘*T think of his language. He loves the child.” 

‘‘ In heart as in mind, he is eminently gifted ; acknowledgeing error.” 

‘* He was very young.” 

The huge funeral minutes conducted their sonorous hearse, the hour. 

It struck in the bed-room Three. 

No more than three of the clock, it was the voice telling of half the 
precious restorative nighthours wasted. 

Now, as we close our eyelids when we would go to sleep, so must we, in 
expectation of the peace of mind granting us the sweet oblivion, prelimi- 
narily do something which invokes, that we may obtain it. 

‘¢ Dear,”’ Dorothea said. 

‘*T know indeed,”’ said Virginia. 

** We may have been!” 

‘* Not designingly.” 

“Indeed not. But harsh it may be named, if the one innocent is to be 
the sufferer.” 

‘* The child can in no sense be adjudged guilty.” 

**It is Victor's child.” 

** He adores the child.” 

Wheels were in mute motion within them ; and presently the remark was 
tossed-up : 
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“In his coming to us, it is possible to see paternal solicitude.” 
Thence came fruit of reflection : 
«To be instrumental as guides to a tender young life.” 
Reflection heated with visions : 
“Once our dream !” 
They had the happier feeling of composure, though Tasso possessed the 
room. Not Tasso, but a sublimated offensiveness, issue of the antagonistic- 
ally combined, dispersed to be the more penetrating; insomuch that it 
seemed to them they could not ever again make use of eaw d’ Arquebusade 
without the vitiating reminder. So true were the words of Mr. Stuart 
Rem : ‘ Half measures to purification are the most delusive of our artifices.’ 
Fatigue and its reflections helped to be peacefuller. Their souls were 
mounting to a serenity above the nauseating degradation, to which the poor 
little dog had dragged them. 

“ Victor gave his promise.”’ 

“ At least, concession would not imply contact with the guilty.” 

Both sighed as they took up the burden of the vaporous Tasso to drop 
him ; with the greater satisfaction in the expelling of their br-ath. 

“Tt might be said, dear, that concession to his entreaty does not in any 
way countenance the sin.”’ 

“‘T can see, dear, how it might be read as a reproof.”’ 

Their exchange of sentences followed mediative pauses; Dorothea 
leading. 

“To one so sensitive as Victor!” 

“A month or two of our society for the child! ”’ 

“It is not the length of time.” 

‘* The limitation assures against maternal claims.” 

“She would not dare.” 

‘‘ He used the words: ‘her serious respect’ for us. I should not wish 
to listen to him often.” 

‘“‘ We listen to a higher.” 

“Tt may really be, that the child is like him.” 

‘‘Not resembling Mr. Stuart Rem’s Clementina ! ” 

“A week of that child gave us our totally sleepless night.”’ 

“One thinks more hopefully of a child of Victor's.” 

“‘He would preponderate.” 

“He would.”’ 

They sighed; but it was now with the relief of a lightened oppression. 

“Tf, dear, in truth the father’s look is in the child, he has the greater 
reason to desire for her a taste of our atmosphere.”’ 

“Do not pursue it. Sleep.”’ 

“One prayer!” 

“Your mention of our atmosphere, dear, destroys my power to frame 
one. Do you, fortwo. But I would cleanse my heart.’’ 
“There is none purer.” 
“ Hush.” 
Virginia spoke a more fervent word of praise of her sister, and had not 
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the hushing response to it. She heard the soft regular breathing. Her 
own was in downy fellowship with it a moment later. 

At the hour of nine, in genial daylight, sitting over the crumbs of his 
hotel breakfast, Victor received a little note that bore the handwriting of 
Dorothea Duvidney. 


“Dear Victor, we are prepared to receive the child fora month. In 
haste, before your train. Our love. D. and V.” 


His face flashed out of cloud. 

A more precious document had never been handed to him. It chased 
back to midnight the doubt hovering over his belief in himself ;—phrased to 
say, that he was no longer the Victor Radnor known to the world. And it 
extinguished a corpse-like recollection of a baleful dream in the night. 
Here shone radiant witness of his being the very man; save for the spot of 
his recent confusion in distinguishing his identity or in feeling that he 
stood whole and solid.—Because of two mature maiden ladies? Yes, 
because of two maiden ladies, my good fellow. And friend Colney, you 
know the ladies, and what the getting round them for one’s purposes really 
means. 

The sprite of Colney Durance had struc!: him smartly overnight. Victor's 
internal crow was over Colney now. And when you have the optimist and 
pessimist acutely opposed in a mixing group, they direct lively conversa- 
tions at one another across the gulf of distance, even of time. For a prin- 
ciple is involved, besides the knowledge of the other's triumph or dismay. 
The couple are scales of a balance; and not before last night had Victor 
ever consented to think of Colney ascending while he dropped low to graze 
the pebbles. 

He left his hotel for the station, singing the great aria of the fourth Act of 
the Favorita: neglected since that mighty German with his Rienzi, and 
Tannhiiuser, and Tristan and Isolda, had mastered him, to the displacement 
of his boyhood’s beloved sugary -inis and -antes and -zettis ; had clearly mas- 
tered, not beguiled, him ; had wafted him up to a new realm, invigorating 
if severer. But now his youth would have its voice. He travelled up to 
town with Sir Abraham Quatley, and talked, and took and gave hints upon 
City and Commercial affairs, while the honeyed Italian of the conventional, 
gloriously animal, stress and flutter had a revel in his veins, now and then 
mutedly ebullient at the mouth: honeyed, golden, rich in visions ;—having 
surely much more of Nature’s encouragement to her children ? 


Cuaprer XIV. 
NESTA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


A worp in his ear from Fenellan, touching that man Blathenoy, set the 
wheels of Victor’s brain at work upon his defences, for a minute, on the 
walk Westward. Who knew ?—who did not know! He had a torpid 
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consciousness that he cringed to the world, with an entreaty to the great 
monster to hold off in ignorance; and the next instant, he had caught its 
miserable spies by the lurcher neck and was towering. He dwelt on his 
contempt of them, to curtain the power they could stir. 

“The little woman, you say, took to Dartrey ?” 

Fenellan, with the usual apologetic moderation of a second statement, 
thought ‘‘ there was the look of it.”’ 

“Well, we must watch over her. Dartrey !—but Dartrey’s an honest 
fellow with women. But men are men. Very few men spare a woman 
when the mad fit ison her. A little woman—pretty little woman !—wife 
to Jacob Blathenoy! She mustn’t at her age have any close choosing— 
under her hand. And Dartrey’s just the figure to strike a spark in a tinder- 
box head.” 

‘With a husband who'd reduce Minerva’s to tinder, after a month of 
him!” 

“He spent his honeymoon at his place at Wrensham; told me so,” 
Blathenoy had therefore then heard of the building of Lakelands by the 
Victor Radnor of the City; and had then, we guess—in the usual honey- 
moon boasting of a windbag with his bride—wheezed the foul gossip, to 
hide his emptiness and do duty for amusement of the pretty little caged 
bird. Probably so. But Victor knew that Blathenoy needed him and 
feared him. Probably the wife had been enjoined to keep silence; for the 
Blachingtons, Fannings, and others were, it could be sworn, blank and un- 
scratched folio sheets on the subject:—as yet; unless Mrs. Burman had 
dropped venom. 

One pities the little woman, eh, Fenellan ?” 

‘“‘Dartrey won’t be back for a week or so; and they’re off to Switzer- 
land, after the dinner they give. I heard from him this morning; one of 
the Clanconans is ill.” 

“Lucky. But wherever Blathenoy takes her, he must be the same ‘arid 
bore,’ as old Colney says.” 

“A domestic simoom,’’ said Fenellan, booming it: and Victor had a 
shudder. 

“Awful thing, marriage, to some women! We chain them to that 
domestic round; most of them haven't the means of independence or a 
chance of winning it; and all that’s open to them, if they’ve made a bad 
east for a mate—and good Lord! how are they to know before it’s too 
late !—they haven't a choice except to play tricks or jump to the deuce or 
sit and ‘drape in blight,’ as Colney has it; though his notion of the 
optional marriages, broken or renewed every seven years !—if he means it. 
You never know, with him. It sounds like another squirt of savage irony. 
It’s donkey nonsense, eh?” 

‘The very hee-haw of nonsense,” Fenellan acquiesced. 

“Come, come ; read your Scriptures; donkeys have shown wisdom,”’ 
Victor said, rather leaning to the theme of a fretfulness of women in the 
legal yoke. ‘‘ They're donkeys till we know them for prophets. Who can 
tell! Colney may be hailed for one fifty years hence.” 
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Fenellan was not invited to enter the house, although the loneliness of his 
lodgeings was known, and also, that he played whist at his Club. Victor 
had grounds for turning to him at the door and squeezing his hand warmly, 
by way of dismissal. In ascribing them to a weariness at Fenellan’s per- 
petual acquiescence, he put the cover on them, and he stamped it witha 
repudiation of the charge, that Colney’s views upon the great Marriage 
Question were the ‘very hee-haw of nonsense.’ They were not the hee- 
haw ; in fact, viewing the host of marriages, they were for discussion; 
there was no bray about them. He could not feel them to be absurd while 
Mrs. Burman’s tenure of existence barred the ceremony. Anything for a 
phrase! he murmured of Fenellan’s talk; calling him, Dear old boy, to 
soften the slight. 

Nataly had not seen Fenellan or heard from Dartrey: so she continued 
to be uninformed of her hero’s release ; and that was in the order of happy 
accidents. She had hardly to look her interrogation for the news: it 
radiated. But he stated such matter-of-course briefly. ‘‘ The good ladies 
are ready to receive our girl.” 

Her chagrin resolved to a kind of solace of her draggled pride, in the 
idea, that he who tamed everybody to submission, might well have com- 
mand of her. 

The note, signed D. and V., was shown. 

There stood the words. And last night she had been partly of the 
opinion of Colney Durance. She sank down among the unreasoning abject: 
—not this time with her perfect love of him, but with a resistance anda 
dubiety under compression. For she had not quite comprehended why 
Nesta should go. This readiness of the Duvidney ladies to receive the 
girl, stopped her mental inquiries. 

She begged for a weck’s delay: “ before the parting ;” as her dear old 
silly mother’s pathos whimpered it, of the separation for a month! and he 
smiled and hummed pleasantly at any small petition, thinking her in error 
to expect Dartrey’s return to town before the close of a week: and then 
wondering at women, mildly denouncing in his heart the mothers who ran 
risk of disturbing their daughters’ bosoms with regard to particular heroes 
married or not. Dartrey attracted women: he was one of the men who do 
it without effort. Victor's provident mind blamed the mother for the indis- 
creetness of her wish to have him among them. But Dudley had been 
making way bravely of late; he improved ; he began to bloom, like a Spring 
flower of the garden protected from frosts under glass; and Fredi was the 
sheltering and nourishing bestower of the lessons. One could see, his 
questions and other little points revealed, that he had a certain lover's 
dread of Dartrey Fenellan: a sort of jealousy: Victor understood the feel- 
ing. To love a girl, who has her ideal of a man elsewhere in another; 
though she may know she never can wed the man, and has not the hope of 
it; is torment to the lover quailing, as we do in this terrible season of the 
priceless deliciousness, stripped against all the winds that blow ; skinless at 
times. One gets up a sympathy for the poor shy dependent shivering 
lover. Nevertheless, here was young Dudley waking, visibly becoming 
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bolder. As in the flute-duets, he gained fire from concert. The distance 
between Cronidge and Moorsedge was two miles and a quarter. 

Instead of the delay of a whole week, Victor granted four days, which 
embraced a musical evening at Mrs. John Cormyn’s on the last of the days, 
© when Nesta was engaged to sing with her mother a duet of her own com- 
§ position, the first public fruit of her lessons in counterpoint from rigid Herr 
Striuscher, who had said what he had said, in letting it pass: encomium, 
coming from him. So Victor heard, and he doated on the surprise to come 
for him, in a boyish anticipation. The girl’s little French ballads under 
» tutelage of Louise de Seilles promised, though they were imitative. If 
Striuscher let this pass . . . Victor saw Grand Opera somewhere to follow ; 
England’s claim to be a creative musical nation vindicated ; and the genius 
) of the fair sex as well. 

» He heard the duet at Mrs. Cormyn’s; and he imagined a hearing of his 
| Fredi’s Opera, and her godmother’s delight in it; the once-famed San- 
} fredini's consent to be the diva at a rehearsal, and then her compelling her 
© hidalgo duqgue to consent further: an event not inconceivable. For here 
was downright genius; the flowering aloe of the many years in formation ; 
) and Colney admitted the song to have a streak of genius; though he would 
} pettishly and stupidly say, that our modern newspaper press is able now to 
force genius for us twenty or so to the month, excluding Sundays—our 
» short pauses for the incubation of it. Real rare genius was in that song, nothing 
) foreed; and exquisite melody; one of those melodies which fling gold 
» chains about us and lead us off, lead us back into Eden. Victor hummed 
) atbars of it on the drive homeward. His darlings had to sing it again in 
§ the half-lighted drawing-room. The bubble-happiness of the three was 
vexed only by tidings heard from Colney during the evening of a renewed 
} instance of Skepsey’s misconduct. Priscilla Graves had hurried away to 
him at the close of Mr. John Cormyn’s Concert, in consequence; in grief 
and in sympathy. Skepsey was to appear before the magistrate next 
morning, for having administered physical chastisement to his wife during 
one of her fits of drunkenness. Colney had seen him. His version of the 
story was given, however, in the objectionable humorous manner: none 
© could gather from it what might be pleaded for Skepsey. His ‘lesson to 
his wife in the art of pugilism, before granting her Captain’s rank among 
the Defensive Amazons of Old England,’ was the customary patent 
absurdity. But it was odd, that Skepsey always preferred his appeal 
for help to Colney Durance. Nesta proposed following Priscilla that 
night. She had hinted her wish, on the way home; she was urgent, 
beseeching, when her father lifted praises of her: she had to start with her 
father by the train at seven in the morning, and she could not hear of poor 
Skepsey for a number of hours. She begged a day’s delay; which would 
enable her, she said, to join them in dining at the Blachington’s, and 
seeing dear Lakelands again. ‘I was invited, you know.’”’ She spoke in 
childish style, and under her eyes she beheld her father and mother 
exchange looks. He had a fear that Nataly might support the girl’s petition. 
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Nataly read him to mean, possible danger among the people at Wrenshanm, 
She had seemed hesitating. After meeting Victor's look, her negative wy 
firm. She tried to make it one of distress for the use of the negative to he 
own dear girl. Nesta spied beneath, 

But what was it? There was a reason for her going! She had a righ 
to stay, and see and talk with Captain Dartrey, and she was to lk 
deported ! 

So now she set herself to remember little incidents at Creckholt: par. 
ticularly a conversation in a very young girl’s hearing, upon Sir Humphrey 
and Ludy Pottil’s behaviour to the speakers, her parents. She had then, 
and she now had, an extraordinary feeling, as from a wind striking upon 
soft summer weather off regions of ice, that she was in her parent's way, 
How? The feeling was irrational; it could give her no reply, or only 
the multitudinous which are the question violently repeated. She slept 
on it. 

She and her father breakfasted by the London birds’ first twitter. They 
talked of Skepsey. She spoke of her going as exile. ‘ No,” said he, 
‘* you’re sure to meet friends.” 


Her cheeks glowed. It came wholly through the suddenness of the J 


recollection, that the family-seat of one among the friends was near the 
Wells. 

He was allowed to fancy, as it suited him to fancy, that a vivid secret 
pleasure laid the colour on those ingenuous fair cheeks. 


“ A solitary flute for me, fora month! I shall miss my sober comrade: 


got the habit of duetting : and he’s gentle, bears with me.”’ 


Tears lined her eyelids. “Who would not, dearest dada! But there is ff 


nothing to bear except the honour,”’ 

‘‘You like him? You andI always have the same tastes, Fredi.” 

Now there was a reddening of the sun at the mount; all the sky 
aflame. How could he know that it was not the heart in the face! She 
reddened because she had perused his wishes; and detected a scheme 
striking off from them, and knew a man to be the cbject of it; and because 
she had at the same time the sense of a flattery in her quick divination; 
and she was responsively emotional, her blood virginal ; often it was.a 
tropical lightning. 

It looked like the heart doing rich painter’s work on maiden features. 
Victor was naturally as deceived as he wished to be. 

From his being naturally so, his remarks on Dudley had an air of 
embracing him as one of the family. ‘“‘ His manner to me just hits me.” 

‘‘T like to sée him with you,” she. said. 

Her father let his tongue run: ‘‘ One of the few young men I feel per- 
fectly at home with! I do like dealing with a gentleman, I can confide 
a gentleman: honour, heart, whatever I hold dearest.” 

There he stopped, not too soon. . The girl was mute, fully agreeing, 
slightly hardening. She had a painful sense of separation from her dear 
Louise, And it was now to be from her mother as well: she felt the pain 
when kissing her mother in bed. But this was moderated by the prospect 
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ofa holiday away out of reach of Mr. Barmby’s pursuing voice, whom her 
mother favoured : and her mother was concealing something from her; so 
she could not make the confidante of her mother. Nataly had no fore- 
warnings. Her simple regrets filled her bosom. All night she had been 
taking her chastisement, and in the morning it seemed good to her, that 
she should be denuded, for her girl to learn the felicity of having relatives. 
For some reason, over which Nataly mused in the succeeding hours, the 
girl had not spoken of any visit her mother was to pay to the Duvidney 
ladies or they to her. Latterly she had not alluded to her mother’s family. 

It might mean, that the beloved and dreaded was laying finger on a dark 
I thing in the dark; reading syllables by touch; keeping silence over the 

communications to a mind not yet actively speculative, as it is a way with 

young women. “ With young women educated for the market, to be 
timorous, consequently secretive, rather snaky,’’ Colney Durance had said. 

Her Nesta was not one of the “ framed and glazed”’ description, cited by 

him, fr an example of the triumph of the product; ‘ exactly harmonious 

with the ninny male’s ideal of female innocence.” No; but what if the 
mother had opened her heart to her girl? It had been of late her wish or 
adream, shaping hourly to a design, now positively to go through that 
farnace. Her knowledge of Victor's objection, restrained an impulse that 
hed not won spring enough to act against his counsel or vivify an intelli- 
gence grown dull in slavery under him, with regard io the one seeming 
right course. ‘The adoption of it would have wounded him—therefore her. 

She had thought of him first; she had also thought of herself, and she 
B blamed herself now. She went so far as to think, that Victor was guilty of 
the schemer’s error of counting human creatures arithmetically, in the sum, 
= without the estimate of distinctive qualities and value here and there. His 
’ shivering sensitiveness on the subject of his girl’s enlightenment “ just yet,” 
: for which Nataly pi‘‘ed and loved him, sharing it, with humiliation for doing 
40, became finally her excuse. We must have some excuse, if we would 
keep to life. 

Skepsey’s case appeared in the evening papers. He confessed, “ frankly,” 
he said, to the magistrate, that, ‘‘acting under temporary exasperation, he 
had lost for a moment a man’s proper self-command.”’ He was as frank in 
stating, that he ‘‘ occupied the prisoner’s place before his Worship a second 
time, and was a second time indebted to the gentleman, Mr. Colney Durance, 
who so kindly stood by him.’ There was hilarity in the Court at his quaint 
sententious envelopment of the idiom of the streets, which he delivered 
with solemnity : ‘He could only plead, not in absolute justification—an 
appeal to human sentiments—the feelings of a man of the humbler orders, 
returning home in the evening, and his thoughts upon things not without 
their importance, to find repeatedly the guardian of his household beastly 
drank, and destructive.” Colney made the case quite intelligible to the 
magistrate ; who gravely robed a strain of the idiomatic in the officially 
awful, to keep in tune with his delinquent. No serious harm had been 
done to the woman. Skepsey was admonished and released. His wife 
expressed her willingness to forgive him, now he had got his lesson; and 
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she hoped he would understand, that there was no need for a woman 4 
learn pugilism. Skepsey would have explained ; but the case was over, 
was hustled out. However, a keen young reporter present smelt fun fy 
copy; he followed the couple ; and in a particular evening Journal, lang, 
able matter was printed concerning Skepsey’s view of the pugilism to \ 
imparted to women for their physical protection in extremity, and the é 
tinction of it from the blow conveying the moral lesson to them ; his wi 
having objected to the former, because it annoyed her and he pestered he: 
and she was never, she said, ready to stand up to him for practice, as} 
called it, except when she had taken more than he thought wholesome {y 
her :—he had no sense. There was a squabble between them, because \y 
chose to scour away to his master’s office instead of conducting her hom 
with the honours. Nesta read the young reporter's version, with shriek 
She led the ladies of Moorsedge to discover amusement in it. 

At first, as her letter to her mother described them, they were like a pw 
of pieces of costly China, with the settled smile, and cold. She saw but th 
outside of them, and she continued reporting the variations, which steadiy 
determined to warmth. On the night of the third day, they kissed hy 
tenderly ; they were human figures. 

No one could be aware of the trial undergone by the good ladies if 
receiving her: Victor's child; but, as their phrase would have run, lif 
they dared to give it utterance to one another, a child of sin. How foreig 
to them, in that character ; how strange, when she was looked on as aff 
inhabitant of their house ; they hardly dared to estimate ; until the timoroufy 
estimation, from gradually swelling, suddenly sank; nature invaded then§ 
they could discard the alienating sense of the taint ; and not only did thef 
no longer fear the moment when Mr. Stuart Rem or Mr. Posterley wight 
call for evening tea, but they consulted upon inviting the married one¢ 
those gentlemen, ‘‘ to divert dear Nesta.’’ Every night she slept well. b 
all she did, she proved she was ‘of the blood.’ She had Victor's animatel 
eyes ; she might have, they dreaded to think, his eloquence. They putt 
down to his eloquence entirely, that their resistance to his petition had bea 
overcome, for similarly with the treatment of the private acts of royal per 
sonages by lacquey History, there is, in the minds of the ultra-civilized, aff 
insistance, that any event having a consequence in matters personal to then 
be at all hazards recorded with the utmost nicety in decency. By sue 
means, they preserve the ceremonial self-respect, which is a necessity af 
their existence ; and so they maintain the regal elevation over the awe 
struck subjects of their interiors; who might otherwise revolt, pull dow, 
scatter, dishonour, expose for a shallow fiction the holiest, the most vital t 
them. A democratic evil spirit is abroad, generated among congregations 
often perilously communicating its wanton laughter to the desperate wicket: 
ness they know (not solely through the monition of Mr. Stuart Kem), 
lurk within. It has tobe excluded: on certain points they must not think 
The night of Tasso was darkly clouded in the minds of the pure ladies: ! 
rift would have seized their half-slumbering sense of smell, to revive th 
night, perhaps disorder the stately march of their intelligences. 
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Victor's eloquence, Victor’s influence, Victor's child: he carried them as 
a floodstream, insomuch, that their reception of this young creature of the 
plot on her birth, was regarded by them in the unmentioned abstract, and 
the child’s presence upon earth seen with the indulgence (without the 
naughty curiosity) of the loyal moral English for the numerous offspring of 
the peceadillos of their monarchs. These things pass muster from being 
“Britannically cocooned in the purple,” says our irreverent satirist; and 
the maiden ladies’ passion of devotion to ‘ the blood’ helped to blind them ; 
but still more so did the imperious urgency to curtain closely the night of 
Tasso, throwing all its consequences upon Victor’s masterful tongue. 
Whence it ensued (and here is the danger for illogical individuals as well 
as vast communities, who continue to batten upon fiction when the conve- 
nience of it has taken the place of pleasure), that they had need to exalt 
his eloquence, for a cloak to their conduct; and doing it, they fell into a 
habit of yielding to him ; they disintegrated under him ; rules, principles, 
morality, were shaken to some confusion. And still proceeding thus, they 
now and then glanced back, more wonderingly than convicted sinners upon 
their days of early innocence, at the night when successfully they withstood 
him, They who had doubted of the rightness of letting Victor’s girl come 
into collision with two clerical gentlemen, one of whom was married, per- 
mitted him now to bring the Hon. Dudley Sowerby to their house, and 
make appointments to meet Mr. Dudley Sowerby under a roof that sheltered 
a young lady, evidently the allurement to the scion of aristocracy; of 
whose family Mr. Stuart Rem had spoken in the very kindling hushed 
tones, proper to the union of a sacerdotal and an English citizen’s 
veneration. 

How would it end? And if some day this excellent Mr. Dudley Sowerby 
reproached them! He could not have a sweeter bride, one more truly a 
lady in education and manners; but the birth! the child's name! Their 
trouble was emitted in a vapour of interjections. Very perplexing was it 
for the good ladies of strict principles to reflect, as dimly they did, that the 
concrete presence of dear Nesta silenced and overcame objections to her 
being on earth. She seemed, as it were, a draught of redoubtable Nature 
inebriating morality. But would others be similarly affected? Victor 
might get his release, to do justice to the mother: it would not cover the 
child. Prize as they might the quality of the Radnor blood (drawn from 


if the most ancient of original Britain’s princes), there was also the Cantor 


blood for consideration ; and it was old, noble, proud. Would it be satisfied 
in matching itself with great wealth, a radiant health, and the good looks 
ofa young flower? For the sake of the dear girl, the ladies hoped that it 
would; and they enlarged the outline of their wedding present, while, in 
their minds, the noble English family which could be satisfied so, was 
lowered, partaking of the taint they had personally ceased to recognize. 

Of one thing they were sure, and it enlisted them: the gentleman loved 
the girl Her love of him, had it been prominent to view, would have 
stirred a feminine sigh, not more, except a feminine lecture to follow. She 
Was quite uninflamed, fresh and cool as a spring. His ardour had no dis- 
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guise. They measured him by the favourite fiction’s heroes of their youth, 
and found him to gaze, talk, comport himself, according to the prescription, 
correct grammar, finished sentences, all that is expected of a gentlemay 
enamoured ; and ever with the watchful intentness for his lady’s faintest firs 
dawn of an inclining to a wish. Mr. Dudley Sowerby’s eye upon Nesta was 
really an apprentice. There is in Love's young season a magnanimity ip 
the male kind. Their superior strength and knowledge are made subser. 
vient to the distaff of the weaker and shallower: they crown her queen; 
her look is their mandate. So was it when Sir Charles and Sir Rupert and 
the estimable Villiers Davenant touched maidenly hearts to throb: so is 
it now, with the Hon. Dudley Sowerby. 

Very haltingly, the ladies were guilty of a suggestion to Victor. ‘Oh! 
Fredi?” said he; ‘‘ admires her, no doubt ; and so do I, so we all do; she’s 
one of the nice girls ; but as to Cupid’s darts, she belongs to the cucumber 
family, and he shoots without fireing. We shall do the mischief if we put 
an interdict. Don’t you remember the green days when obstacles were the 
friction to light that match?’’ Their pretty nod of assent displayed the 
virgin pride of the remembrance : they dreamed of having once been exceed. 
ingly wilful; it refreshed their nipped natures; and dwelling on it, they 
forgot to press their suggestion. Incidentally, he named the sum his Fredi 
would convey to her husband ; with, as was calculable, the further amount 
his only child would inherit. A curious effect was produced on then, 
Though they were not imaginatively mercenary, as the creatures tainted 
with wealth commonly are, they talked of the sum over and over in the 
solitude of their chamber. ‘‘ Dukes have married for less.” Such a 
heiress, they said, might buy up a Principality. Victor had supplied them 
with something of an apology to the gentleman proposing to Nesta in their 
house. 

The chronicle of it is, that Dudley Sowerby did this on the fifteenth day 
of September ; and that it was not known to the damsel’s parents before 
the twenty-third; as they were away on an excursion in South Tyrol :— 


away, flown, with just a word of the hurried departure to their enviouw, § 
exiled girl; though they did not tell her of new constructions at the Londo § 
house partly causing them to fly. Subject to their consent, she wrote, she F 


had given hers. The letter was telegramic on the essential point. She 
wrote of Mr. Barmby’s having visited Mr. Posterley at the Wells, and she 
put it just as flatly. Her principal concern, to judge by her writing, was, 
to know what Mr. Durance had done, during her absence, with the group 
of emissary-advocates of the various tongues of Europe on board the steam 
Liner conducting them the first stage of their journey to the Court of Japan. 
Mr. Simeon Fenellan had written his opinion, that all these delegates of 


the different European nationalities were nothing other than dupes of 4 ff 
New-York Syndicate of American Humorists, not without an eye on the § 
mainchance ; and he was sure they would be set to debate publicly, before § 


an audience of high-priced tickets, in the principal North American Cities, 
previous to the embarkation for Japan at San Francisco. Mr. Fenellan 
eulogized the immense astuteness of Dr. Gannius in taking his daughter 


eft~a of ete 
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Délphica with him. Dr. Gannius had singled forth poor Dr. Bouthoin for 
the object of his attacks ; but Nesta was chiefly anxious to hear of Delphica’s 

edings; she was immensely interested in Delphica, and envied her; 
ie girl’s funny speculations over the play of Delphica’s divers arts 
mpon the Greek, and upon the Russian, and upon the English curate Mr. 
Semhians, and upon M. Falarique—set Gallically pluming and crowing out 
gan Alsace-Lorraine growl—were clever. Only, in such a letter, they 
were amazing. 

Nataly received it at Campiglio, when about to start for an excursion 
down the Sarca Valley to Arco. Her letter of reply was delayed. One to 
Victor from Dudley Sowerby, awaited them, on their return. ‘‘ Confirms 
Fredi,” he said, showing it, and praising it as commendable, properly fervid. 
She made pretence to read, she saw the words. 

Hershort beat of wings was over. She had joined herself with Victor's 
leap for a change, thirsting for the scenery of the white peaks in heaven, 
toenjoy through his enjoyment, if her own capacity was dead: and she 
had found it revive, up to some recovery of her old songful readiness for 
invocations of pleasure. Escape and beauty beckoned them ahead; behind 
were the chains. These two letters of the one fact plucked her back. The 
chained body bore the fluttering spirit: or it was the spirit in bonds, that 
dragged the body. Both were abashed before the image of her girl. Out 
of the riddle of her strange Nesta, one thing was clear: she did not love 

) theman: and Nataly tasted gladness in that, from the cup of poisonous 
regrets at the thought. Her girl's heart would not be broken. But if he 
sostrongly loved her, as to hold to this engagement? . . . It might then 
be worse. She dropped a plumb-line into the young man, sounding him by 
what she knew of him and judged. She had to revert to Nesta’s charm, 
for the assurance of his anchored attachment. 

Her holiday took the burden of her trouble, and amid the beauty of a 
disenchanted scene, she resumed the London incubus. 

§ “You told him of her being at the Wells? in the neighbourhood, 

» Victor?" 

“Didn’t you know, my dear, the family-seat is Cronidge, two miles out 

§ from the Wells ?—and particularly pretty country.” 

“Thad forgotten, if I ever heard. You will not let him be in ignorance ?” 

“My dear love, you are pale about it. This is a matter between men. 
Iwrite, thanking for the honour and so forth; and I appoint an interview ; 
andI show him my tablets. He must be told, necessarily. Incidents of 
this kind come in their turn. If Dudley does not account himself the luckiest 
young fellow in the kingdom, he’s not worthy of his good fortune. I wish 
they were both here now, honeymooning among these peaks, seeing the 
crescent over one, as we did last night ! ” 

“Have you an idea, in reading Nesta’s letter ? ” 

“Seems indifferent ?—mere trick to hide the blushes. And I, too, I'm 
interested in Delphica. Delphica and Falarique will be fine stage business. 
Ofcourse, Dr. Bouthoin and his curate !—we know what Old England has 
expect from Colney.” 
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“ At any rate, Mr. Durance hurts no one. You will, in your lett) 
appoint the day of the interview ?”’ 

‘‘Hurts himself! Yes, dearest; appoint for—ten days homewarj— 
eleventh day from to-day. And you to Fredi: a bit of description—as yo 
can, my Nataly! Happy to be a dolomite, to be painted by Nataly 
pen.” 

The sign is evil, when we have a vexatious ringing in the ear of som 
small piece of familiar domestic chatter, and subject it to scrutiny, hang o 
it, worry and magnify it. What will not creatures under sway of the sens.” 
tional life, catch at to emphasize and strengthen distaste, until distaste shal 
have a semblance of reason, in the period of the mind’s awakening to revolt! 
Nataly shrank from the name of dolomite, detested the name, though th: : 
scenes regained their beauty or something of it beneath her showery vision, 
Every time Victor spoke of dolomites on the journey homeward, she had 
heart an accusation of her cowardice, her duplicity, frailty, treachery to th 
highest of ber worship and sole support of her endurance in the world: x 
much blaming him: but the degrading view of herself sank them both, 0: 
a shifty soil, down goes the idol. For him she could plead still, for herseli? 
she could not, 

The smell of the Channel brine inspirited her sufficiently to cast off the 
fit and make it seem, in the main, a bodily depression ; owing to causes, of 
which she was beginning to have an apprehensive knowledge : and they 
were not so fearful to her as the gloom they displaced. 

Grorce MeEReEprTs. 
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